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HOLSTEIN DAIRIES. 


From the Journal of the English Agricultural Society. 

“The pride and boast of the Holsteiner is his 
dairy ; and the fame of Holstein butter, which, 1 
we except that made in Holland Proper (or Dell- 
lund,) may well claim to be the best in the world, 
not only justifies his preference, but may render a 
sketch of those peculiarities of management, by 
which the Holstein dairy system is more especial- 
ly distinguished, neither uninteresting nor useless 
to the English farmer. These may be chiefly 
classed under four heads, viz.: the buildings and 
utensils; the time of milking, and number of 
hands employed ; the management of the milk ; 
and the mode of working, salting, and packing 
the butter. 

The buildings indispensable to a large dairy 
(which varies from 100 to 400 cows) are, a milk 
cellar, a butter cellar, a churning house, (and 
closely adjoining the horse-mill, by which the 
operation of churving is invariably eflected,) a 
cheese room and a kitchen, in which not only the 
various utensils are washed, but the food cooked 
for all the persons immediately engaged in the 
dairy-work ; to which must commonly be added 
their sleeping and eating apartments, as, on large 
estates, the whole of the establishment is usually 
kept apart from the mansion house. The size 
and site of the milk cellar are esteemed matters 
of first rate importance: it oughtio front the north ; 
be shaded from the southern sun by rows of trees 
—elder being espevially selected for this purpose, 
and indeed placed if possible near the windows, 
on account of their induence in keeping off the 
insect tribes; and a thatched projecting rool is 
preferred, aflording greater protection {rom the 
heat: while, in choosing the site, peculiar care is 
taken to place the dairy beyond the reach of every 
thing calculated to generate bad odors, or in any 
way taiut the atmosphere. The size of the milk 
cellar must necessarily be regulated by the num- 
ber of cows: but it should always be calculated 
lo contain the produce of four milkings; and as 
the milk dishes usually occupy a space of two feet 
square, the produce of 100 cows, giving on an 
average 8 quarts per day, (a large average for 
the cows of this country throughout the year, ) 
Would fill 50 milk dishes at each milking, and 
would require a ground surface of 500 square feet, 
asthe milk dishes are invariably placed on the 
floor, the amouut of each milking a litle apart ; 
and there must unavoidably be spaces lett, to ena- 
ble the dairy maida to go through their various 
operations of skimming, sieving, and removing 
cream, &c. The floor, though sometimes flagged, 
13 more generally of brick, neatly fitted, so that no 
Water may lodge in the joints; and always gently 
Inclined, with a grated opening at the lower end, 
to facilitate the mopping and washing of the floor, 
which is never omitted to be done twice a day, 
notwithstanding that every avoidable impurity is 
carefully guarded against, and every drop which 
may fall at the time of the milk being strained, ie 
instanily wiped up. A great improvement hes 
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been recently made in some newly arranged dai- 
ries, by dividing the floor into compartments with 
brick ledges, from 3to 4 inches high, between 
which the milk dishes stand; and the compart- 
ments (the lower extremi'y of which is fitted with 
a smal! sluice) being filled, by means of a pump, 
with cold water twice a day, the milk is preserved 
so cool as to prevent all approach to acidity for 
several hours longer than when placed on a dry 
Hoor: thus affording, even during the suinmer sol- 
stice, sufficient time fora complete separation of 
the milk and cream, without which the lull propor- 
tion of butter cannot be obtained. For eflectuat- 
ing the same desirable result, ice is frequently 
resorted to in sultry weather, either by dropping 
a piece of pure ice in each milk-pan, or by placing 
a paillul in the dairy, which, by giving ofl its cold, 
sensibly lowers the atmospheric temperature. 

It is considered necessary that the milk cellar 
should be sunk from 3 to 4 leet in the ground ; be 
from 16 to 18 leet high (the best have an arched 
rool, as being more conducive to coolness than 
boards); and be furnished with two rows of win- 
dows, (and, if possible, on three sides, north, east, 
and west,) to secure a thorough air. ‘The lower 
range consists of wooden trellis work, provided in- 
side with gauze frames to exclude insects, and out- 
side with hanging shutters, which can be lowered 
and elevated at pleasure. ‘The upper range is lur- 
nished with glass sashes when light only is requi- 
site, which are exchanged for gauze frames, when 
more coolness is desirable. ‘The butter-cellar also, 
must be light, airy and cool; being likewise sunt 
in the ground, and the same precautions adopted 
as ia the milk cellar, to secure an abundant current 
o! pure air, In it the butter, when carried from 
the churning house, is worked, salied, and packed; 
and the filled butter casks ranged on clean boards, 
somewhat eleveted above the floor, to admit a free 
passage of air, are weekly turned and wiped. 

Next in order comes the churning house, which 
diflers in no respect from similar arrrangements in 
England, excepting that, of'late years, the perpen- 
dicular movement of the churn stall has been ex- 
changed for the rotatory,* which is found to churn 
in ashorter time, and withpless risk of producing, 
even in hot weather, what is called oiling. 

The cheese roum is never admitted near either 
milk or butter cellar, and is, in newly arranged dai- 
ries, placed as far as may be from them. I[n fact, 
as cleanliness forms the great object of the Hol- 
stein dairy system, the closest attention is paid to 
guard against every impurity, and to remove eve- 
ry thing trom the vicinity of the dairy which could 
by poss:bilily exercise a sinister influence cn the 
very susceptible substances of milk and butter ; 
which suffer, :o adegree those unaccustomed to 
observe it would little suspect, from a tainted at- 
mosphere. As the preparation of cheese is better 
understood in ngland than here, | willonty men. 
tion that three sorts are made—eweet milk, skim- 
med milk, and occasionally what is termed cream 
cheese; and shall now proceed to deecvibe the man- 





* Seventy-two revolutions per minute. 
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agement of the milk, first enumerating the number 
of persons required. ‘These consiat, in large dairies 
of a meyer or overseer, a cooper, one or lwo cow- 
herds, (as may be requisite,) one or more swine- 
herds, an upper dairywoman, and dairymaids in 
the proportion of 1 to every 18 cowe. ‘he over- 
seer’s duty involves a general charge of the catile, 
Whether in health orsickness, with a competent 
knowledge of their diseases and the remedies ; he 
is responsible for the swine being properly cared 
for; that the calves, whether farting or rearing for 
etock, are regularly and suitably fed; that the 
cowherd does his duty ; that the hours of milking 
are punctually adhered to; and that every thing 
and every person is in proper place and keeping. 
He must further pay strict attention that the cows 
are milked thoroughly out, on which so very much 
depends ; as not only the cow which is allowed to 
retain any portion of milk diminizhes her produce 
by so much from day to day, but the last, being by 
far the richest part, a loss of butter is incurred 
much more than proportionate to the quantity of 
milk, by this culpable negligence or laziness. Ac- 
cording to the observations of an accurate exa- 
miner, Dr. Schubler, the first drawn milk contains 
only 5, the second 8, and the filth 17 per cent. of 
cream! If the number of cows be not above a 
hundred, the overseer can aleo undertake the coop- 
er work ; which, when wooden milk dishes are 
used, in addition to the cream barrels, milking 
pails, and butter casks required in the course of a 
year is a consideration both of time and expense. 
But in large dairies, a cooper is kept in addition, 
who, however, must likewise milk a certain number 
of cows, assist in carrying the milk, feeding the 
cows when housed, or any other dairy work which 
a man is capable of. ‘The wages of theze two per- 
sons vary according to the extent ol the dairy, but 
may be averaged the firet at 60, and the second at 
40 dollars per annum. 

The dairymaide, besides milking, cleaning the 
vessels, &c., work in the garden in summer, epin 
in winter, and wash, bake, brew and cook for their 
own establishment, under the supe:intendence of 
the upper dairy woman, who is by far the most im- 
portant personage in it, as on her skill, attention, 
and diligence depend, in great measure, both the 
quantity and quality, and, by consequence, the pro- 
fit of the produce. She must not only thoroughly 
understand, but accurately observe, the moment 
when the milk should be creamed; the degree of 
acidity it must attain in@e cream barrels ; its te:n- 
perature, Whether requiring the addition of warm 
or cold water to the churn, as well as the all-im- 
portant operations of kneading, beating, salting, 
and packing the butter. She must not only be 

unctiliously clean hereelfin person and work, but 
Scie a strict eye over the cleanliness and order of 
her subordinate maidens. In very large duiries 
the upper woman has full employment, without 
milking, and needs the assistanve always of one, 
and sometimes of two, of the more experienced 
dairymaide, in butter and cheese making; but in 
smaller establishments she milks a ceriain number, 
generally 10 cows, while each of her subordinates 
havé 18; her wages are usually 55 to 60, that of 
her chief assistants 22, and that of the others 18 
dollars per annum. 

During summer the dairy people must rise at 
three and even two in the morning, if the weather 
be very hot; for which they are indemnified by 


22 


two hours’ sleep, from 1 to3 in the afiernoon., 
At 4 they commence milking, which takes place in 
the field, and generally occupies two hours. At 
the beginning of the season each girl marks her 
own cows by tyinga particular colored ribbon round 
their taile, and insome places they adopt the pie- 
caution of the milkers carrying a string en which 
they cust a knot as each cow is successively milk- 
ed, thus securing against one being forgotten. As 
| the fields are large, and olien at a great distance, 
| {ne transport of the milk is facilitated by the very 
simple contrivance of a long, low, four-wheeled, 
one-horse wagon, in the side bars of which strong 
iron hooks are inserted, at such distances that the 
milk pails, containing from 30 to 40 quarts each, 
may swing free of each other, and these, though 
filled nearly to the brim, are prevented spilling, 
notwithstanding many a rude jolt over the rough, 
and often deeply ruited road, by merely having 
thin pieces of wood, about the size of a dinner plate 
floating on the surface ; a practice, indeed, univer- 
sal in these countries, when pails with any liquid 
are carried evenin the hand. The milk when 
brought to the dairy isimmediately strained through 
a lair sieve into the vessels, whether of wood, 
earthenware, copper tinned, zinc, cast-iron, (lined 
with a china-like composition, ) or glass, placed in 
rows on the floor. All these diflerent kinds of 
utensils have been tried with various success, in 
the hope of discovering low, in hot weather, more 
especially when a thunder storm is gathering, the 
milk can be guarded against atoo early acidity ; 
for, as itis a fixed andinvariable rule that the cream 
must be removed from the milk before the later 
gets at allsour, and an equally established fact, 
that all the oily particles cannot be obtained in a 
shorter period than 36 hours, vessels in which, dur- 
ing sultry, and especially damp weather, the milk 
could be kept the due time, area great desidera- 
tum. As yet, however, there reigns much diver- 
sity of opinion on the subject, and shallow wooden 
vessels, as nearly as possible equally wide at top 
and bottum, containing when full about 8 quarts, 
but in which during summer seldom more than 6 
quarts are poured, are in must general use. ‘The 
tinned copper milk pans are very costly, and must 
be carefully watched lest they should require re- 
Htinning. ‘The zinc are as yet little known, and 
the assertion of their effectin better severing the 
cream from the milk, not sufficiently proved. The 
cast-iron, lined with enamel, though assuredly du- 
rable and very clean, seem too expensive; and the 
glass have many opponents on account of their 
brittleness, and the vague noticns respecting 
glass and electricity inducing the idea, that if the 
electric fluid get into the milk it cannot get out 
again! Whereas, as it is ascertained that it always 
attaches iteelf’ to a conductor, and, in the absence 
of any thing more attractive, runs along the sur- 
face, it is more likely that the milk should be pro- 
tected in glass, which is a non-conductor, than in 
any other substance. In my dairy which contains 
upwards of 180 cows, the glass vessels have been 
used for 4 years; and! give them a decided pre- 
ference over all others. ‘Their form is good, being 
16 inches broad at the top and 12 at the bottom: 
the glaes ie dark bottle-green, transparent; and per- 
fectly smooth, about one eighth of an inch thick, 
and provided with a rounded rim at the supper edge 
which makes it easy to retain a safe hold of them 
even when full, They contain 8 quarts, but never 
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receive more than 6. They cost 8d. a piece, and 
their durability may be estimated by the fact, that 
to encourage carelulness, each dairy maid is allow- 
ed one dollar per annum extra, as pan money, be- 
ing bound at the same time to pay 10d. for each 
one she breaks, yet hitherto no girl has broken to 
the extent of her dollar. It is self-evident that 
acidity cannot be communicated to glass, and the 
ease and rapidity with which they are cleaned, re- 
quiring merely to be first washed with lukewarm 
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ing the time the cows are in fu!l milk, would occa- 
sion much additional trouble, an almost ceaseless 
churning, and a total prevention of cheese making. 
The cream having attained its requisite acidity, 
during the advance to which it must be frequently 
stirred with a small churn staff to prevent it coa- 
gulating, technically called becoming cheesy, the 
next object of the dairywoman’s skill is, the degree 
of warmth or coolness which must be imparted in 
order to secure good butter. In warm weather 





water, them rinsed in cold water and placed ina 
rack to dry, effect such a saving in fuel and labor 

diminishing the number of our dairy maids by at 
least 2,) that the less quantity of butter obtained, 
supposing (which I by no means concede ) that the 
milk, during a few weeks in summer, does sour 
sooner, and consequently throws up less cream In 
glass than in wood, is more than compensated by 
the lessened expense of the establishment, not to 
mention the great advantage of attaining the indis- 
pensable cleanliness and purity of the vessels, with 
more certainty, because at a less expenditure of 
time and trouble. Although it is an ascertained 
and undeniable fact that the quality of butter de- 
pends much on the nature of the pasture, the local 
ity of the dairy, the universally prevailing cleanli- 
ness of the whole management, and very essential- 
ly on the purity of the water employed, still I as- 
cribe much of the reputation which our butter has 
of late years enjoyed (and which is verified by our 
obtaining at all seasons one penny per pound above 
tae market price in our neighborhood) to the bene- 
fivial introduction of glass milk dishee. 

It has already been stated asa rule, that the 
cream must be removed from the milk before any 
acidity is perceptible, if butter of first rate quality 
is looked for; and it has been found by experience 
that a cellar temperature of from 60° to 62° Fuah- 
renheit, is the most favorable ; a complete disse- 
verment of the cream then taking place in 36 hours; 
whereas a greater degree of warmth, though it 
quicken the separation, still more hastens the sour- 
ing process, which operates injuriously not only on 
the quality but the quantity of butter. Ina cold 
temperature, the separation is effected much more 
slowly, so that 48 or even 60 hours may be requir- 
ed; thie, however, is the longest period that may 
be accorded without incurring the risk of imparting 
a rank, unpleasant flaver to the butter, which even 
if not perceptible on its being first churned, mani- 
fests itself very shortly afterwards. 

The commencement of acidity in milk is indicat- 
ed by a very slight wrinkling of the cream, and a 
scarcely perceptible acid taste. So soon as these 
signs appear, the work of skimming must begin, 
even though the milk have only stood 24 hours ; 
and the cream is poured through a hair sieve 
(which is kept for this purpose, and must never be 
used to strain up the new milk with) into large bar- 
rele, containing about 240 quarts each (usually 
sufficient for one churning,) in which it remains 
tll the necessary sourness is attained, which in 
Su:nmer foliows in 24, in winter seldom under 36 


or 43 hours ; unless when the small quantity of 


milk admits of it being partly strained at once into 
the cream barrel, and the remainder added without 
skimming from the milk pans when cool. This 
method, undoubtedly, gives at all seasons the great- 
€st return of butter, but as is generally believed, 
not of so rich a quality as that produced from 
cream alone ; and, moreover, in a hirge dairy, dur- 





the churn is rinsed with the coldest procurable wa- 
‘er, in which a piece of pure ice is ofien thrown, 
and sometimes, though more rarely, cold spring 
water is added to the cream about to be churned, 
which operation is then always performed either 
very early in the morning or late in the evening. 
In co!d weather, on the contrary, warm water is 
applied, both to rinsing the churn and to the cream 
itself. ‘The churning being completed, the butter 
is taken off by means of'a large wooden ladle, and 
carried in atub directly to the butter cellar, where, 
in a large trough, hollowed out of the trunk of a 
beech or oak, very smoothly poli-hed off inside, 
and provided with a plug hole at the lower exire- 
mity, (beneath which a small tub is placed to re- 
ceive the expressed milk,) the butteris slightly 
worked, and salted with the purest salt, then 
moulded with the wooden ladle into a mass at the 
upper end of the trough, and left for some hours to 
soak and drain. In the evening it is thoroughly 
kneaded and beat, or rather slapped, the dairy 
maid repeatedly lifting a piece of from 3 to 4 pounds, 
and slapping it with force against the trough, so as 
to beat out all the milky particles ; and thus, lump 
after lump being freed {rom extraneous matter, the 
whole mass is spread out, receives its full propor- 
tion of salt in all about 14 0z. per pound,) which 
is worked with the utmost care equally through it, 
and again moulded into one compact mass. ‘The 
butter in Holstein is e!dom ifever washed, as wa- 
ter is believed not only to rob it of its richness and 
flavor, but 98 being itself susceptible of putrefac- 
tion, to be equally inimical as milk, to its preserv- 
ation. When a sufficient quantity is ready to {ill 
a cask, the several churnings are once more knead- 
ed through, a very little fresh salt added and packed 
into the barrel, which is made of red beech wood, 
water tight, and previously carefully washed and 
rubbed inside with salt. Much attention is paid 
that no interstice shall remain either between the 
layers of butter or the sides of the cask. A cask 
is never begun to be filled until it can be complet- 
ed, as thus alone the butter can be exactly of the 
same flavor and color, which is probably one rea- 
son why email dairies, under whatever manage- 
ment, never produce such good butter as large onea, 
as the sma!l churnings must remain long exposed 
to the air, until the requisite quantity is in readiness. 

The qualitics of first rate butter are considered 
to be, 1st, a fine, even yellow color, neither pale 
nor orange tinted ; 2d, a close, waxy texture, in 
which extremely minute and pertectly transparent 
beads of brine are perceptible ; but il these drops 
be either large orin the slightest degree tinged 
with milk color, it indicates an imperfect working 
of the buiter; while an entirely dry, tallowy ap- 
pearance, is equally disapproved ; 3d, a fresh fra- 
grant perfume, and a sweet kernelly taste; 4th, 
good butter will, above all, be distinguished by 
keeping for a considerable time, without acquiring 
lan old or rancid flavor. « * ~ 
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The quantity of food which can be afforded to 
the cows during winter, is ascertained at the begin- 
ning of the season, when the harvest returns are 
known; and io plentiiul years the calculation is, 
that each cow should be allowed 8 sacks of grain, 
(generally outs of 140 Ibs. each sack.) 3900 Ibs. of 
siraw, including bedding, and 1800 Ibs. of good 
hay ; whilst for every hundred pourids of bay less, 
Slie must receive 25 lbs. of wrain more, or vice versa. 

As during the winter months, when the cows 
are confined to dry fuod, the butter loses its fine 
yellow color, the defect is sought to be remedied 
by an admixture of coloring matter; and indeed a 
high color in butter so much regulates its price in 
some markets (as in Spain and Portuzal,)ibat the 
export merchant insists on the desirable shade be- 
ing imparted when it ceases to be natural. The 
best ingredients for this purpose are found tobe, a 
mixture of annotta and turmeric, in the proportion 
of 6 oz. of the Jatier to 1 Ib. of the former. 

The average quantity of milk obtained here from 
good stock, may be estimated at from 2000 to 3000 
quarts per annum, according to the food and care 
bestowed onthem ; the produce of which has been 
calculated inthe following ratio ; every 100 Ibe. of 
milk will give 3} Ibs. of butter, 6 |bs. fresh cheese, 
14 Ibs. butter-milk (exclusive of the water added 
before and after churning, ) and 764 Ibs. of whey ; 


es . = : 
and, though the qualities of individual cows, the 


nature of their pasture or other food, and the 
nimospheric changes, occasion an almost enid- 
lees variety of result, still it may be considered as 


a fuir average that 15 quarts of milk are required | 
fora pound of butter; for although from some | 


cows a pound may be obtained from 12 quarts, yet 
others and even the same cows, at diflerent seasons 
and with diflerent food, (sucii as beets or raw po- 
tatoes,) will not produce a pound of butter from 
Jess than 170: 1S quarts. On the whole, it is 
esteemed a fair return in these duchies when the 
average produce of the dairy amounts to 100 Ibs. 
of butter and 150 Ibs. of cheese percow. When 
calves are fattened for the market, so much butter 
nnd cheese cannot be expected—from the general- 


ly received opinion that fine veal (and the veal of 


these countries is very fine,) can only be secured 
by feeding the milk fresh from the cow; they are 
usuntly fed jor 10 or 12 weeks, and attain the 
weight of from 120 to 150 Ibs. when slaughtered. 


BALLOON ADVENTURE AT NIGHT. 


From Blackwood's Magazine. 

Mr. Holland, a gentleman of scientific habits, 
projected the enterprise which has strikingly sig- 
nalized erostation of our day, On Monday Nov. 
7, 1836—at hall past one in the afternoon, the 
balloon rose from Vauxhall Gardens [London] 
with a moderate breeze from the south-east. 11 
passed over Kent. ‘The weather was singularly 
fine. At five minutes past four they saw the sea. 
Alter passing Canterbury, the course altered to- 
wards the north, which would have carried them 
into the German ocean. The point was now to 
change the course in the direction of Paris, Bal- 
jast was now thrown out, the balloon rose in an 
upper current, recovered her direction to the south- 
east, and crossed the Straits of Dover in exactly 
sh hour, about 8900 feet above the level of the sca. 


—-~ | 


| Tt wae fifty minutes past five, consequently the 
| balloon rapidly plunged into the night. The as- 
; pect of the world beneath now became curious in 
‘the extreme. ‘The whule plane of the earth’s 
'surlace fur leagues round, as far and farther than 
the eye could distinctly embrace, seemed abso. 
lutely teeming with the scattered fires of the popu- 
tation, and exhibited a starry spectacle below, that 
almost rivalled the lustre of the firmament ubove. 
Incessantty, during the early portion of the night, 
' before the inhabitants had retired to rest, large 
sources of light, exhibiting the presence of some 
more exclusive community, would appear just 
looming above the horizon in the direction in 
“which they were advancing, bearing at first no 
‘faint resemblance of some vast conflagration. By 
'degrees as they grew higher, this confused mags 
of tilumination would appear to increase in inten- 
s.ly extending over a large portion of the view, 
| and assuming a more distinct appearance, until at 
‘length as the balloon passed directly over the spot, 
it suddenly resolved itsell into streets and squares, 
exhibiting the perfect model of a town, but dimi- 
nished into curious minuteness by the height from 
which it was seen. In this manner the eronauts 
rapidly traversed a large space of the continent, 
embracing a vast succession of towns and villages 
soley distinguished by their nightly illumination. 


; 
| 
! 
| 


One of those views singulatly captivated their 
atiention. ‘They approached a district which 
seemed actually to blaze with innumerable fires, 
istudding the whole horizon. As they swept 
along, they saw a central city in the midst of this 
circle of flame, with every line of its streets maik- 
ed out by its particular range of illumination, 
The theatres and other public buildings, the 
squares, and all the more prominent features of 
ihe city, were indicated by the larger accumula- 
tiuns of light. ‘They could even hear the busy 
murmur of the population—the whole forming an 
earthly picture of the moststriking contrast to the 
darkness, the serenity, and the silence of the vast 
region above in which they were moving. ‘This 
was the city of Liege, whose surrounding iron 
\foundries formed the horizon of flame. This 
was the last spectacle of the kind which met their 
eyes. ‘henceforth it was all midnight, every 
sound was hushed, every light died, and all was 
solemn and awlul obscurity. Withdrawn from 
the earth, which was buried inthe profoundest 
stilluese, they looked to the heavens. ‘There was 
no moon. The hue of the sky was intensely 
black, but the stars, redoubled in their lustre, 
shone like sparks of the whitest silver. Occa- 
sional flashes of lightnin, ia the north. 

In asituation, which it was never in the power 
of man to describe before, the sketch of night 
given by Mr. Mason, has all the interest of a new 
source of ideas. ‘‘ Nothing,” says this clever 
describer, ‘could exceed the density of night, 
which prevailed during this part of the voyage. 
Not a single terrestrial object could any where be 
distinguished. Anunfathomable abyss of dark- 
ness visible seemed to encompass us on every side. 
And, as we looked forward into its black obscurity 
in the direction in which we were proceeding, we 
could scarcely resist the impression that we were 
cleaving our way through un interminable mass 
of black marble, in which we were imbedded, 
and which, solid a few inches belore us, seemed to 
soficn as we approached, in order to admit ua 
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further within the precincts of its cold and dusky | light as complete on the mighty expanse below.— 
inclosure. ven the lights, which at times were | ‘They now thought of making their final descent. 
lowered from the car, instead of dispelling, seemed But the question arose— where were they?’’ 
only to augment the intensity of the surrounding They saw below them ranges of forest, wide 
darkness, and as they descended deeper into its | plains, and large spaces covered with snow, giv- 
{frozen bosom, absolutely to meet their way down- ing the rather startling impressions that they had 
wards.’ Thecold was atthe point of congela- | passed the bounds of civilized Europe, and were 
tion. The oil, the water, and the collee were | hovering over the deserts of Poland, or the Steppes 
completely frozen. Yet the sufferings of the of Russia. However, they now resolved upon 
reronauts were not severe, in consequence of their | descending; and alter two attempts, baffled by the 
being entirely exempt from the action of the wind. | failure of the wind, and the nature of the ground 
While they were thus rushing on with almost | alighted in safety, at half past six in the morning, 
whirlwind rapidity through the ocean of darkness, |in the Grand Duchy of Nassau, and about two 
yet almost unconscious of motion, an incident ;leagues from Wellburg. ‘The voyage occupied 
vecurred calculated to alarm them in an extraor- | about eighteen hours, and was in extent about 
dinary degree. By the discharge of ballast the | five hundred British miles. 
balloon had suddenly risen to an elevation of about 
10,000 feet, (about two miles.) In a few moments 
alier they heard a violent burst from the top of the 
balioon, followed by a loud rustling of the silk, 
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and all the signs of its having been torn suddenly 
open. Immediately the car began to toss, as if 
severed Irom the ropes, and appeared to be sinking 
to the earth. A second and a third explosion 
followed rapidly, evidently giving the voyagers the 
impression that they were upon the point of being 
dashed to pieces, 

But the alarm was brief’ The great machine 
suddenly recovered its stillness, and all was calm 
again. The concussions were subsequently ac- 
counted for by the stretching of the network on 
the surface of the balloon, which had become 
frozen during the night. When the machine 
suddenly shot up into the higher atmosphere, it 
swelled, und it was the resistence ot the frozen 
network to this swelling, which produced the 
successive explosions. ‘The sinking of the car 
was an illusion, occasioned by the surprise and 
suddenness of the action. When the network 
had been relieved, and the balloon was thus 
suffered to take its proper shape, all was calm and 
regular once more. 

During the darkness they were sometimes per- 
plexed with sounds from either earth or air, so 
strongly resembling the heaving of waters against 
some vast line of shore, that they were tempted to 
think themselves speeding along the shores of the 
German ocean, or hovering above the Baltic. 
Krom this apprehension, however, they were re- 
lieved by their recollection that their cour-e was 
unchanged. At length they saw the day, but saw 
it under the most novel and interesting circum- 
stances. About six o’clock, alier crossing the 
Rhine, the balloon rose to a considerable elevation, 
and showed them a gladdening glimpse of the sun. 


EXPERIMENTAL CROP OF CORN, 





Bourbon County, near Centreville, 
October 5, 1840. 

Dear Sir:—You will be pleased no doubt to 
‘learn the resultof an experiment made by mein 
the cultivation of corn. The certificate below, 
| will show the quantity of ground cultivated and 
(the amount of product, and it remains only to 
idescribe the character of the soil, and seed, and 
‘the mode of cultivation. 
‘The soil was good, but not new. It had been 
‘inmeadow for many years previous to the last 
‘seven. The five first of last seven, it was in 
hemp: the last but one it was in rye, and the last 
‘in seed hemp. 
| The seed was of a variety well known in this 
‘neighborhood, particularly ameng distillers, who 
speak of it as yielding more spirits than any other 
_kind. [tis yeilow, and has a medium ear in size, 
a firm deep grain, very small red cob, shells easily, 
‘and in shelling yields abundantly. For several 
years past I have been improving it, by a careful 
selection of seed, and the result has been an in- 
‘crease in the number and size of the ears. It 
matures about two weeks earlier than other corn 
‘commonly does. 
| In its cultivation I was governed by the princi- 
| ples, that the roofs were not to be broken; that a 
good bed was to be given the roots to occupy ; that 
‘light and heat should get tothem equally, and 
that the whole power of the soil should be brought 
‘into action without being burdened. I first, aa 
'soon as it could be done alter the frost was out of 
‘the soil, gave ita deep ploughing with a Cary 


The view was now magnificent; the balloon| plough. In April, just belore planting, I spread 
occupying the centre of a horizon of three thou- | over the whole surlace a thin coat o! fresh stable 
sand miles in diameter and comprising in a single | manure in its unfermented state; then cross 
vast view scarcely less than eighty thousand ploughed with the same plough; then harrowed; 
equare miles. The country that spread below | then laid off rows two feet apart with a shovel 
was a rich, undulating, boundless landscape, with | plough; dropped the seed in the bottom of these 
the Rhine dividing it, and losing itself among the rows, as near one foot apart as I could; covered 
vapors that still clung to the hills, or covered the | with hoes, and in so doing made the surlace level, 
valleys.. I'he ascents and descents of the balloon | every ciod being crushed with the eye of the hoe, 
still more varied the prospect. A rapid descent first | and! then pressed the whole down tight with a 
hid the sun from their view, and they were wrap- | good roller. When the corn was about one loot 
ped in the night which still shadowed the lower | high, I had the weedscut with a sharp hoe by 
regions of the air. Again they rose within sight scraping, great care was taken not to break the 
of this splendid display: again lost it. And it was, surface nor to hillthe corn. It had but one hoe- 
not until after they had made the eun rise three | ing of this sort, and the laborer was about oue 


| slg ane 
limes, and set twice, that they could regard day- | day in doing it. 
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The manure, though green from the stable, as 
the season was wet, was of much eervice, which 
I suppose would not have been the case, had the 
season been dry. 

In my opinion the experimerft proves unequivo- 
cally, that in wet or rainy seasons, such as the 
past has been, a crop of corn may be trebled, and 
that with a great reduction of labor. What could 
be done such a year as was that of 1839, remains 
to betested. Very respectfully, &c. 

Geo. W. Wittiams. 


Bourbon County, September 24, 1840. 

We do certify, That we have this day 
accurately measured the quantity of corn giown 
by Geo. W. Williams, as an experiment in the 
mode of cultivation; that we have also accurately 
measured the land so cultivated by him, and we 


find the land contains one acre and one eighth of 


anacre, and the quantity of corn is one hundred 
and seventy-eight bushels, making at the rate of 
one hundred and fifty-eight bushels and two-ninihs 
of a bushel to the acre. 
Witt. P. Hume, 
Gro. Moorr, 
Joseeu H. Cray, 
R. P. Rank1ns, 


BUCKWHEAT. 


From the Cultivator. 
Mr. Haynes of Natick informs us that he has 
eight acres of his light warm land in buckwheat. 
He sowed it on the third of July, on the furrow, al- 
ter once ploughing, and in additionto his buckwheat 
seed he sowed one bushel of rye to the acre. The 





IRON COTTAGECS,. 


A model of a cottage, entirely constructed of 
iron, has been exhibi'ed in Glasgow, of an elegant 
structure, and so well adapted to the purposes de- 
sivned, that no doubt can be entertained of 11s fit- 
ness for general adoption, as well on the English 
coast, asin theinterior. ‘The mode} contains six 
chambers, a kitchen, wash-house, and other con- 
veniences. A cottage constructed according ‘to 
this model, would cost 2501. sterling. A double 
house, that is, one containing fourteen chambers, 
would cost 500/., which is not half the cost of a 
similar one built of common materials. Besides, 
‘it could be prepared in the course of two months, 
The iron trade of a country might gain much by 
this kind of construction.—Rec. Soc. Polyt. 


PRESERVING FRUIT FROM LATE FROSTS. 

The fruit of trees whose precocious bloom ex- 
noses them to the destructive influence of late 
frosts, may have their flowering retar’ed by a 
removal, during, the winter, of theearth around 
the roots; so esto permit the frost to descend 
deeper, and thus to check the too early ascension 
of the sap. Many southern horticulturists have 
resorted to this plan with respect to their almonds 
apricots, peaches, &c. In this way the flowering 
has been retarded more than a forinight, and late 
frosts have not attacked them.—Jdem. 





INSPECTIONS OF TOBACCO IN VIRGINIA, TO 
SEPTEMBER 30. 








| ; Pin le* 1839. 1840. 

rye has come up and is waiting for the buckwheat | sisiciion 
to be taken off, when it will take its turn. ie. |S erms a Arsene 14123 
H. means to letit grow until June, then plough | Richmond 9992 Richmond 20738 
it in and sow buckwheat ana rye again—the one | LYnchburg 6936 Lynchburg 13613 
for harvesting and the other for a next year’s | Farmville 2381 F arm ville — 
green crop. Mr. Haynes ploughed his land but| Danville 735 Clarksville 271¢ 
once. A neighborof his ploughed similar ground | Milton , 480 Milton 520 
twice, and his crop is not so good as that where Clarksville 1307 Danville 927 
the pluugh went but once. Fye River 210 Deans 200 
Union d 100 Tye River 500 
Deans § SUPPOSE Union 75 
28757 hhds. 57958 


IRISH POTATOES RAISED FROM SLIPS. 


Mr. Cortselt, of Stapleton, near Bristol, has 
succeeded in raising this valuable root from the 
cuttings. Mr, C. says, reasoning upon the analogy 
of the potato to the dahlia, I was induced in the 
epring to try an experiment on cuttings, and have 
succeeded admirably, having from white-apple 
and Fox’s seedlings (an early potato) produced a 
good crop of full sized potatoes, many of which 
weighed half a pound. 

‘rhe method was this: when the potatoes were 
about nine inches high, I cut off the tops about 
six inches long, planted them in a line about eight 
inches apart with a flat dibble, pressing the earth 
carelully against them, gave them water and 
afierwards hoed them as an ordinary crop. { pro- 
duced this way at the rate of 140 pounds per rod. 
— English paper. 





REARING HOGS. 


From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 

Mr. Editor,—I wish to add my testimony to 
that of * Siam,” at page 42 of the Cabinet for Au- 
gust: I have never been able to rear the first lit- 
ter of pigs froma young sow with credit to my- 
self, or profit to any one, and itis now my practice 
to kill them for roasters, rather than make another 
attempt. I have, however, seen some who have 





| been more fortunate, but, as a general rule, I be- 

| lieve the thing, as I have stated it, is well estab- 
lished ; and in a paper, which I have now before 
me, ‘The Carolina Planter,” I find the following 
observation. 


It is a fact of common observation, with even 
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our old servants who have long been hog-minders, 
that the first litter of pigs from a voung sow, or, as 
they call them, gilt pigs, are naturally of a feeble 
constitution and unthrifly, and difficult to raise, 
and even if raised, never perhaps acquire the size 
and weight that liters of the same sow do after- 
wards.” And, in addition to this, | would say, | 
have raised more than twenty calves {rom young 
cows—their first calves—and have never failed in 
obtaining them fine, strong and healthy; nay, il 
| were to double the number, I should not be be- 
yond the truth. Can any of your readers account 
for a phenomenon that is so generally accredited, 
as to have grown into a proverb—* the call of a 
young cow, the pig of an old sow.” 





From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
BLOSSOM, 


The property of Samuel Canby, Esq. of FWVood- 
side, Delaware. 


Pedigree—Blossom, roan, calved in 1835; bred by 
C. H. Hall, Esq., of New York: got by Fox’s Regent, 
dam Leonora, (a great and constant milker, imported 
by Alderman Ferris of New York,) by a son of Lan- 
caster; g. d. out of Elvira, by Young Phenomenon, 
and he by Favorite. Fox’s Regent, (sire of Blossom, 
bred by C. H. Hall) was got by Imported Regent, dam 
Snowdrop, got in England by Fitz Favorite, and the 
first heifer dropped in America, by Blanche, a great 
wnilker, presented by Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin to Mr. 
Hall. 


This remarkable animal (remarkable for her 
breeding as for her milking) is a beautiful roan, 
with a countenance the most gentle that can be 
conceived. Her capacity for deep milking is ob- 
servable in the peculiar formation of the udder, 
and prominent milk-vein, her quiet and peaceable 
disposition tending greatly to the secretion of that 
flow of milk, which has never ceased since the 
day of her first calving, which was on the 5in of 
Apri, 1838. On the 4th of July she brought 
twins, Liberty and Independence, and on the 
16:h of May, 1840, she had twins the second time ! 
These were named Romeo and Juliet. ‘Thus has 
this wonderful animal brought forth five living 
calves in the space of twenty-five mouths! Her 
milk has averaged twenty quarts per day during 
the whole of this time, and with her first calf she 
gave twenty-five quaris per day, making nearly 
twelve pounds of butter per week. Such constant 
draining has justly been considered unfavorable to 
health and bodily stength, and for this reason 
she has never carried much flesh ; but it has been 
impossible to dry her milk, even for a few days 
belore calving, although she has been kept from 
grass for that purpose: her condition, however, is 
generally good, and she shows great vigor and 
sprighiliness. She is again in calf, by the imported 
bull Washington Irving, and her time is calculated 
lor the month of March. Her first call Delaware, 


took the first premiuin at the late exhibition of the 
Delaware State Agricultural Society, held at Wil- 
mington, as “the best animal raised in the coun- 
try. 

But it is a singular circumstance, that her last 
twins, Romeo and Juliet, are white, although her 
°wo color is roan, and that is aleo the color of the 








bull! 


This shows that she is breeding back, be- 
ing herself descended from Comet, 155 (1,000 
guineas), who was white. 

Here follows an account of Blossom’s yield of 
milk for one week : 


MORNING. NOON. EVENING. TOTAL. 
June 13, 12 quarts 11} 11} 344 
“ 14, 124 yoo S44 
“45, 124 11 11} 35 
“ 16, 124 re) eb 36 
“47, 12} Wk oo. 35 
“18, 13 12 114 364 
“ 19, 134 VF oe 6! 36 
Total, 2474 


Being on an average over thirty-five quarts 
per day, yielding 13} Ibs. of well-worked butter, 
one month from the time of her calving. 





From the Journal of Commerce. 
A KINGDOM EMBANKED FROM THE SEA. 


Rotterdam, (Holland,) Sepi. 25, 1840. 

It certainly strikes an American as very singular 
that a country—a whole kingdom—should actually 
be lower than the sea; yet such is the case with 
Holland. Nothing but the dikes, and sand hills 
on the coast (called Dunes), keep it from being 
submerged. ‘Thus every river and creek is follow- 
ed up iu all its wanderings and ramifications, each 
side carefully diked up—canals, outlets, sluices, 
dams, and docks placed wherever required, and 
thus, the whole kingdom is garrisoned us it were, 
requuing constantly a large body of engineers at 
every part to watch and guard against the inva- 
sion of their subtle enemy (the water) which is 
unceasingly wearing and washing away the em- 
bankments, requiring instant and energetic mea- 
sures for repairing what injury may be sustained, 
and preventing theirfoe from overspreading the 
country. Much of the land has been reclaimed 





from the water. The lake of Llaarlem, 2S miles 
in circumference, averaging 6 feet of water and 8 
feet mud, the washings of the Rhine, was once 
land, and they have now commenced draining it, 
to make it land again, which will take about 6 
years. Part of the immense number of windmills 
seen here, are used for the purpuse of drawing olf 
water from the land and pumping it into canals 
that lead finally into the sea. You canstandona 
dike, and sce four or more levels of water, all 
Within a few feet of each other. ‘They have few 
fences, the houses in the country being surrounded 
by litte canals, with bridges, over which are gates 
which are of course a protection against intruders, 
Many have small turning bridges, turning ona 
pivot placed on the house side, so that when you 
pass over, a small jerk with the foot, places the 
bridge your side of the canal, and prevents ingress 
from the opposite bank. In Amsterdam there are 
from 280 to 300 bridges through the city. It is 
surrounded by a fosse 80 feet wide, ils walls are 
demolished, but it Las 26 bastions, ccnverted into 
corn mills, and is entered by 8 gates, (poortes). 
It is built in the form of a half cirele on the Y. 
The Amstel river enters the city, S. E. side, and 
its waters are then conducted round and through 
the city, communicating with the Y, which flows 
intothe Zuider Zee. ‘Vhere is a ship canal through 
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to thesea. Thecity is about nine miles in cir- 
cumference. It stands entirely on piles, riven in 
the mud—has about 27,000 houses, over 200,000 
inhabitants, 22,000 of whom are Jews. The 
Royal Palace is a grand building, 282 feet long, 
292 feet deep, 116 feet high, without the Tower, 
which is 67 feet high. The building stands on 
13.695 piles. The view from the Tower is grand 
beyond description. The city at your feet, the 
Zuider Zee, Lake of Haarlem, shipping, wird- 
mille, canals, bridges, trees, houses, town and 
villages in the distance, presenting at one view, 
in a few words, a little of every thing. 





SIBERIAN LIFE ON THE KOLYMA. 


From Wrangel’s Survey of the North-East coast of Siberia. 

To form a just conception of life on the banks 
of the Kolyma, one must have spent some 
time with the inhabitants. One must have seen 
them in their winter dwellings and in their sum- 
mer balagans ; one must have shot down their 
rapid streams in the light canoe, must have climb- 


their light dog-drawn sledges through the most 
piercing cold over the boundless tundra ; one must 
Such 
was our life during the three years we spent here. 
We lived with them, dressed like them, fed on 
their dried fish, and shared with them the hard- 
ships and privations inseparable from the climate, 
and the frequent want even of food which it brings 
along with it. 

Let us begin with the spring. The fishery 
forms their most important pursuit; indeed the | 
very existence of the whole population depends | 
upon it. The locality of Nishney-Kolymsk, how- | 
ever, is unfavorable, and the inhabitants are | 
obliged to migrate at this season to more suitable | 
parts of the river. As soon as the winter ceases, | 
they accordingly abandon tieir dwellings in search | 
of some convenient spot, where they forthwith 
construct a balagan, or light summer hut, and 
immediately commence their hostilities upon the 
piscatory tribe. Most of the Nishney-Kolym- 
skites have regular country-houses of this descrip- 
tion at the mouths of the several creeks and rivu- 
lets, which they begin to visit in April, in order to 
prepare forthe campaign. In the middle of May, 
when the merchants arrive from the fair of Os- 
trownoye, ou their return to Yakoutsk, the whole 
population abandons the little place, leaving the 
whole town to the guardianship of one Cossack 
sentinel, and perhaps one or two old women, 
whom age prevents from Joining inthe general 
pursuit. : 

‘Spring is the most trying season of the whole 
year. ‘The store collected during the summer and 
autumn has usually been consumed for some time; 
the fish do not always make their appearance im- 
mediately, and the dogs, exhausted by their winter 
work, and yet more by the severe fast to which 
they have for some time been subjected, are too 
feeble to allow their masters to avail themselves of 
the nast,* to catch a few elks and wild reindeer. 
Famine then appears in its most horrible form. 








* When the warmth of the spring sun thaws the 
surface of the snow, it freezes again during the night, 
whereby athin crust of ice is formed, strong enough 





Crowds of Tungusians and Yukaheers come flock- 
ing into the Russian villages in search of some 
subsistence. Pale and ghost-like, they stagger 
about and greedily devour every species of gar- 
bage that fallsin their way. Bones, skins, thongs 
of leather, every thing in short that the stomach 
will receive is eagerly converted into food. But 
small is the relief they find; for the unthriity 
townspeople are by this time almost as ill off 
themselves, and living upon the scanty remnant 
of fodder stored up for the use of the dogs, so that 
many of these faithful and valuable animals perish 
nearly every year of hunger. ‘There is a store- 
house established by the government, where rye- 
flouris sold to every comer; but the expense of 
conveying it from so enornious a distance enhances 
the price to such a degree that few are able to 
avail themselves of the facility thus afforded them. 
Although the additional accommodation is granted 
them of not paying before autumn, still there are 
not many who can afford to give twenty rubles 
for a pood of flour which moreover has ofien been 
damaged during the protracted journey it has had 
to perform. ‘Three of these periods of horror did 
1 witness, during three succeeding springs, and 
even now I shudder when I reflect on the scenes 
of suffering which I behe!d, and of which it would 
be utterly impossible jor me to attempt a descrip- 
tion. 

It is just when famine is at its worst that relief 
arrives. Suddenly countless swarms of birds make 
their appearance. Swans, geese, ducks and seve- 
ral descriptions of snipes. ‘These are the first 
heralds of spring, and at their coming hunger and 
want are atan end. Old and young, men and 
women, all that can walk or run, now rush out 
with guns, bows, and sticks, to killas many as 
they may. In June the ice breaks up, a profusion 
of fish comes crowding into the river, and all hands 
are in movement to avail themselves of the short 
season of grace to provide a store for the coming 


year. But here anew misfortune ofien assails 
them. The stream is not strong enough to float 


away with sufficient rapidity the mighty mass of 
ice. ‘These accumulate in the narrows and shoals, 
and the water, arrested in its course, quickly over- 
flows the whole of the low country, and, if the in- 
habitants are pot quick enough in driving their 
horses to the hills, the poor animals are infallibly 
lost. In the summer of 1822 we had such an inun- 
dation at Nishney-Kolymsk, which came upon 
us so suddenly that we had only juet time to take 
refuge with a few of our most indispensable articles 
upon the flat roofs of our huts, where we were 
forced to remain for upwards of a week. The 
water rushed with fearful rapidity between the 
houses, and the whole place looked like a little 
archipelago of house-tops, among which the in- 
habitants were merrily rowing about in their 
canoes, paying one another friendly visits and 
catching fish. 

‘More or less theee inundations occur every 
year, and when the water subsides the main fishery 
with nets begins. Fish form the chief food of man 





to bear a sledge with its team of dogs. In this con- 
dition the snow is called nast, over which the elks and 
reindeer are pursued during the night, and as, owing 
to their greater weight, they are constantly breaking 
through the ice, they are caught by the hunters with 
little trouble. 
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and dog, and for the yearly consumption of the; deep, 20 inches long and 20 inches b 


hundred families that compose the little communi- 
ty of Nishney-Kolymsk, at least three millions of 
herrings are required. Many other kinds of fish | 
are caught at this time, among which is the Velma, 

a large description of salmon trout, but ihe first 

fish are generally thin, and are mostly converted 

into yukhala for the dogs; that is to say, cut open, | 
cleaned, and dried in the air. From the entrails. 
an abundance of train oil is obtained, which is, 
used for food as well as for fuel. The yukola is 
distinguished from the yukhala merely by the 

selection of a better kind of fish, and by greater 

care in the preparation. 

‘‘The proper season for bird hunting is when the 
animals are moulting, when having lost their fea- 
thers they are unable to fly. Large detachments 
are then sent off from the fishing stations, and 
numbers of swans and geese are killed with guns, 
bows, and sticks. ‘The produce of this chase is 
said to have diminished greatly of late years. For- | 
merly it was no unusual thing for the hunters to 
bring home several thousands of geese in one day, 
whereas now they are content if they can catch as | 
many during the whole season. | 

“While the men are fishing and hunting, the: 
women make the best use of the interval of fine | 
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road. To the 
vottom of this a bottomless box, made of similar 
plank, 8 inches deep, 9 inches Jong and 9 inches 
broad, is nailed. The vacuum between the large 
and small box is filled with pulverized charcoal, 
which is confined by nailing pieces of plank to the 
edges of the small Dox, and sides of the large one. 
The eggs are then rolled up in separate packages, 
of about an ounce each, (always placing a blank 
sheet over the eggs, ) and 5 or 6 of these packages 
are placed in a square tin canister, of dimensions 
that will allow its being placed in the small wooden 
box without difficulty, and in height correspond- 
ing with the small wooden box. The top of the 
canister is then put on in a loose manner, so as not 
to exclude the air, similar to the plan adopted by 
retail grocers with their tea-canisters, and it ia 
then placed in the small wooden box. The top is 
then nailed on the large box, and it is placed in 
the ice-house, so that the ice will come within 
three inches of the top. Two holes are bored 
with aspike gimblet about two inches below the 
top of the box. ‘The boxes are examined (but 
not opened) from time to time, that they may be 
placed in their original position, which will be 
changed by the melting of the ice. 

By this method I retarded the eggs last season, 


weather to collect the scanty harvest which the | from the 20th of April until the 4th of July, or 74 
vegetable kingdom yields them, in the shape of a| days after the natural period of hatching.* I 
few berries and aromatic herbs. ‘The gathering | have endeavored to describe the plan accurately, 
in of the berries is a season of gaiety, like the vin- | because I believe that careless management may 
tage in southern climes. ‘The young women wan- | lead to disappointment and loss. é 

der about in large parties, spending the nightsin| The boxes must not be opened wntil the eggs 
the open air, and amusing themselves with song | are wanted for hatching, and when once opened 
and dance, and other innocert diversions. The | the eggs must not be ieft in the ice-house. The 
berries themselves are preserved by pouring cold | practice of placing large parcels of eggs in a box 
water over them, and freezing them, ® which con- | which is frequentiy opened in the ice-house is 





dition they form one of the favourite dainties du- | 
ring the winter. Besides the berries, they collect 
at this time the makarsha, a mealy root found in| 
Jarge quantities in the subterranean store-houses o! | 
the field-mice. The young girls appear to havea | 
peculiar tact in discovering the magazines of these | 
little notable animals, whom, without the least re- | 
morse, they plunder of the [fruits of their provident | 
industry.” 





METHOD FOR RETARDING THE HATCHING OF | 
SILK-WORMS EGGS IN ICE-HOUSES. 


For the Farmers’ Register. 


The following plan for retarding the hatching 
of silk-worms’ eggs by ice-houses, for successive 
crops, I have found more successful than any 
hitherto adopted,* and it is now communicated for 
publication in the Farmers’ Register, for the use | 
of such persons as design making further experi- 
ments on the subject. [ do not claim originality 
for the plan in all its features, because it is only a 
modification of that successfully practised by the 
Rev. D. V. McLean, of New Jersey, in 1839. 

A box is made of strong inch-plank, 15 inches 





“ In boxes similar to those described I have retard- 
ed the eggs, by burying them under ground until the 
middle ot June. These eggs hatched well and pro- 
duced very healthy worms. But before a minute de- 
scription of this method is published, I wish to subject 





it to the test of further experiments. 
Vou. VIIT.—S82 


dangerous, and I think has produced many of the 
failures of the last season. 

The eggs of silk-worms, and also of other in- 
sects, that will not hatch under ordinary circum- 
stances, until the spring or summer of the follow- 
ing year, pass through a Aibernate or winter state, 
and during this period the embryo is dormant, qui- 
escent or inactive. If this be not the case, how 


‘shall we account for the well known fact, that the 


vitality of the eggs will be destroyed by subject- 
ing them to a very low temperature alter very 
warm weather in the spring, when eggs of the 
same kind in all other respects, if placed in the ice- 
house between the Ist and 10th of February, 
have hatched well as late as the 4th of July, and 
even as late as August, and produced healthy 
worms, 

By frequently opening the boxes and introducing 
the warm air, this state of inaction of the embryo 
may be disturbed, and, when disturbed, attempts 
to retard its progress, unnaturally, will either de- 
stroy vitality, or if the worms emerge from the 
eggs they will drag out a feeble existence, and 
nearly all die before they are ready to form co- 
coons. It is well known to all persons familiar 
with the hatching of silk-worms’ eggs, that a gra- 


_ 





ee 


* These eggs were placed in the ice-house on the 
10th of February, but the Ist of February is full late, 
and if delayed much beyond that period, it may be 
found impracticable to retard the hatching without in- 
jury to the eggs. The natural period for hatching in 
latitude 38°, was the 20th of April. This was proved 
by leaving eggs exposed during the whole of the pre. 


| ceding winter. 
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dual change takes place a few days before the| creeping by runners, easily penetrating into the 
worms make their appearance, which is mauni- | earth andcrevices of walls. Culm upright, smooth, 


fested by changes in the color of the eggs. 
% . ° — » 
The use of charcoal I consider very important. 
It absorbs the water proceeding from the melting 


. ° - Py | 
ice, and also prevents either a sudden rise or fall | 


of temperature. For this opinion we have sci- 
entific authority of high respeciability. 


“Charcoal by long exposure to the atmosphere | 


absorbs one-twentieth of its weight, three-fourths 
of which are water.” = * * # 


“Charcoal is a very slow conductor of caloric. | 


The experiments of Guyton have determined that 
caloric is conveyed through charcoal more slowly 
than through sand, in the proportion of three to 
two. Hence powdered charcoal may be advan- 
tageously employed, to surround substances which 
are to be kept cool in a warm atmosphere ; and 
also to confine the caloric of heated bodies.”’— 
(Henry’s Elements of Chemistry, vol. i., p. 275. 


views. When charcoal has been used the papers 
containing the eggs have unilormly come out dry, 
but when dispensed with, they have as uniformly 
come out damp, and in some instances even wet 
Layton Y. ATKINs, 
Stafford Co., Va., November, 1840. 


‘scarce perceptibly striated, a foot or eighteey 
inches [in Kentucky often three feet] in height. 
Leaves smooth, of a dark green color, sometimes 
glaucous or bluish, heeled, bluntish, spreading, 
| Sheathes, the length of the leaves, striated, smooth. 
| Stipulas, short, blunt. Panicle elongated, upright, 
very mnch branched, rugged; branches alternately 
_decompounded, when in flower spreading horizou- 
tally. Spikelets smalier than those of the poa 
compressa, oval, four flowered, olten five, some- 
times ouly two flowered, flattened on each side, 
green or sometimes purple. Calycine glumes 
sharp, rugged on the back, a little unequal, three 
/nerved. Florets bluntish, five nerved, scaricose at 
the tip, rugged on the back, connected at the base 
by numerous very long complicated villose hairs, 
the inner valves somewhat pubescent at the edge. 


) Filaments longer than the glumes, anthers forked 
My experience accords substantially with these | 


at each end. Styles branched to the bottom. 
Nectary, two little glumes at the base of the germ ; 
‘seed angular pointed.” 

| You will be able to judge, from this description, 


.| Whether the resemblance of the two grasses ex- 


tends beyond that of their popular names. It is 
certainly a very great inconvenience that the 
popular nomenclature of the grasses isso confused 


P.S. The space between the top of the large, and contradictory ; and he who shall write a bo- 


box and the canister containing the eggs is not 
filled with charcoal or any other substance, but is 


left empty, in order that a gradual renewal of the | 


air may take place. 


KENTUCKY BLUE-GRASS. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
Frankfort, Ky., Oct. 22, 1840. 

Dear Sir :—1I observed the inquiry of “a Far- 
mer” in your September number, in reference to 
Kentucky blue-grass, and your request for infor- 
mation from Judge Kennedy, of ‘Tennessee, or 
myself. You are perfectly correct, in supposing 
that Kentucky blue-grass is not the same grass 
known by the same name in Virginia. I have 
heard many Virginians denounce, like yourself, 
the blue-grass of your state, as an abominable 
pest of the corn-field. [ have no personal acquain- 
tance with the plant. A native of the Old Do- 
minion had the goodness to bring out a box of it 
for me, but it never come to hand. Perhaps I 


_tanic description of them, appending all the popular 
names given to each species, in such a manner as 
to enable the reader to distinguish them readily, 
will have performed a very useful and acceptable 
service to the agricultural community. 

I cannot venture to say whether it would be 
advisable to sow blue-grass on your marled lands, 
with the view of smothering or destroying that 
great pest, wire grass. I can only ofler conjectural 
opinions. It delights in calcareous soils; and [ 
am not confident that sowing it on silicious soils 
would not prove an utter failure. Lam informed 
of only two experiments made with it in the sili- 
cious soils of Kentucky, outside the great lime- 





stone region. One of them, in the eastern part of 


‘the state, was a sad failure, the grass refusing to 
form a close turf and only showing itself in occa- 
'sional tussocks or tufts. ‘The other, in the south- 
eastern part of the state, was reported as_ highly 
| successful, but although the accounts represented 
the soil as wholly silicious and did not state the 
‘presence of lime. I cannot but believe it contain- 
‘ed some portion of calcareous earth. [ have no 
reasonable grounds of doubt that, on your tho- 








Rel id te Bm) is ie 


ought to be thankful, and probably you will con- roughly marled lands, Kentucky bue-grass woul: 
gratulate me, on the failure of the conveyance. | succeed well. But the entire success of the ex- 
Another Virginian threatened, if it arrived, to have | periment, I imagine, would depend, in no small 
me indicted for the introduction ofa horrible nui- | degree, on the thorough spreading and incorpo- 
sance. -ration of the marl or other calcareous matter em- 

The blue-grass of Kentucky, which is the pre-| ployed. Otherwise, I should fear the grass would 
dominant grass of our unrivalled pastures, is the | not form an entire covering of close turf. In our 
poa pratensis of botanists; not the poa compressa | pastures, blue-grass extirpates wire grass, and, 
described in England by the popular name of} indeed, ultimately expels every other plant, and 


blue-grass. Our blue-grass has many synonyms | 
—green-sward, spear-grass, June-grass, yard- 


grass, great or smooth stalked meadow grass, &e. | 


The following description is from the Gardener’s 
Dictionary : 

‘“‘ Poa pratensis—smooth stalked or great mea- 
dow-grass—panicle diffused, spikelets four flower- 
ed, glumes lanceolate, five nerved, connected by a 
villus, stipule abbreviated, blunt; root perennial, 


maintains the occupancy. I know nothing that 
can maintain along and vigorous existence with 
it, except iron-weeds or devil's bit, a tall weed 
which infests our pastures, and which probably 
some of our farmers would be willing to swop 
even for your blue- grass. 

I am favored with a letter from a Virginia friend, 
for the last ten years a resident and practical 





farmer in Kentucky, no less distinguished by his 
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knowledge and love of agricultural subjects than | writer for his having so promptly responded to our 


his iterary maps one irom ee vaesty the 20) call on this subject, in No.9. We shall be still 
extract, more satisfactory, probably, thanany thing | ¢, 

. . = | further or . as ; 
] could say. From his long residence in both | g atified, and some of our readers benefit 
states, his opinions are entitled to much weight ;{e4, by an additional communication, on the best 
and they favor the conclusion that our blue-grass | mode of’ setting land in Kentucky “ blue-grass,”’ 


may be successfully cultivated in Virginia. or what we have known as green-sward. On not 
“ Blue-grass, so called in Virginia, is not the 


~~ , only that y agricultur je 3 § 
grass called blue-grass in Kentucky. ‘The Ken- | y that, but on any agricultural subject, we shall 
tucky blue-grass is well known in Virginia as the | always be glad to be indebted to the pen of our 
yard grass or greensward, Its root cespitose, its | present correspondent. And we cannot but be 
flower stalk erect like the wheat stalk, its leaves surprised, that he should have had the slightest 


ry rT . . 

rally %. «The Virg blue-grass has a sys- Ver ey 
really green. Nhe Virginia blue-grass has a eys-| aout (ag expressed in his private postscript.) of 
tem of hard wiry roots, its stalks recumbent and | ei 

bent at the joints or internodes, and woody, tough | SUch aid from him being desirable and valuable. 
ent J ’ y; pad 


and elastic, and its color is cerulean, or blue. Both|As a reader of the Farmers’ Register; he has 
belong to me pat ee _Almost every gentle- | known our earnest and ofien expressed solicitude 
é 3s Ve l y $s se ne Ss . ’ . . “= . 
man’s yard in old Virginia is set with what is / 19 obtain articles conveying practical information, 
called Kentucky blue-grass. ‘The greensward, , ae ; 

- eas . Ary - 
yard grass, or Kentucky blue-grass, will grow on | tom every authentic source, no matter how hum 
any rich loam, but delights in a rich calcareous alu- | ble the qualifications of the pensman; and he, as 
minous soil. It will grow well on marled lands of} the late editor of the Franklin Farmer, one of the 

i } 7A € 1 . . . 
aluminous earih made rich with vegetable matter best conducted agricultural journals of the United 


of any kind except the leaves of the more astrin- | ., | 
gent vegetables, such as the oak, &c. The decayed States, had reason to know, by our selections, the 
value we attached to his writings and to his edi- 


leaves of the black walnut and black locust are 
torial judgment. 








its favorite food. Hence it grows well even in 


ihe shade of these trees. Lands made sufficiently TI aoube but that) tuabl 
rich to produce these trees planted in them, and tere Ie no doubt but thatthe valuable grass 


marled and sown with the seeds of the green-sward, | Which he describes will grow well on our marled 

will in a few years exhibit the appearance of lands, even when the soil is so silicious as to de- 
y « y : } . . 

Kentucky woodland pastures, allowance being | cerye the term of sandy loam ; and on which not 


made for the difference in fertility.” hi a P| elon: Piste TOA, Dif 
If it be deemed important or desirable to intro- | 8 "ace of this grass could have been found, or in- 
We have never 


duce a system of permanent pasturage in old | duced to grow, before marling. 
Virginia, and if it shall be demonstrated that marl- | known the seed to be sown, (or any to be offered 
; 1 ~ ‘ » ’ +} i, . rT. . . . 

ing will render your lands capable of producing ‘for sale in Virginia,) and, except in old yards and 


Kentucky blue-grass in perfection, and at the same | Se ly a RI ce ay OO sR PN tg Bo 
lime so compact as to bear the hoof, you will have | =" tha tiatis : a 


rendered an additional service to your state and |sward to have complete possession of the land. 
country, by the publication of the ‘ Essay on Cal-| But wherever we have marled, even on very poor 


3. . an i ; , 
eareous Manures,’ scarcely less important than | jand, this grass soon began to stand in small spots 





Townsend did to England by the introduction of 
the turnip. Blue-grass here bears somewhat the 
same relation to a thrifiy and profitable economy, 
and the improvement of the soil, that roots do to 


the sysiem of improvement and profit in other) 


countries, 

1 have said nothing upon the modes of setting 
lands in blue-grass and of pasturing them, as I do 
not understand your inquiries to extend to those 
subjects. If, however, such information, (or any 
other in reference to our rural practice,) shall be 
deemed useful to the readers of the Farmers’ Re- 
gister, it will give me pleasure to communicate 
promptly, on request, any in my possession. 

Your correspondent, having never seen a blue- 
grass pasture. well set, has a great enjoyment in 
the futare. ‘The sight of one of our glorious pas- 
lures is a thousand times better worth a journey 
tosee than the Natural Bridge of your state. I 
Should be glad to see more Virginians visiting 
among us; and would indeed be peculiarly happy 


to accompany Mr. Ruffin in a delightful round to | 


the farms of our principal graziers—“ fine old 
English gentlemen”—who would be equally glad 
toseehim. Very truly. 

Tuo. B. Stevenson. 


We are not less gratified with the contents of 


the foregoing communication, than thankful to the 


‘of afew feet, or at most but a few yards across ; 

and in so many places as to oppose considerable 
difficulty to tillage ; though not to compare with 
the wire-grass (the English couch-grass,) of 
'which marl still more favors the growth on dry, 
| sandy soils, and the Virginian blue-grass on clay 
and moist soils. ‘The green-sward, when forming 
a close sod, of unmixed growth, would not be dif- 
ficult to plough under—if desirable to destroy 
such valuable pasture—but when in small tus- 
socks, it is pushed forward or aside by the plough, 
instead of being subverted, and is therefore more 
difficult to be managed under a tillage crop. 

We trust that some of our several readers, 
who possess enough botanical knowledge for 
the purpose, will contribute to effect the object 
suggested by Mr. Stevenson in regard to the 
‘forming a convenient and correct nomenclature 
of American grasses, so as to get rid of the into- 
lerable confusion which exists, in consequence of 
diflerent vulgar or provincial names being in many 
cases used for the same grass—in other cases, the 
same name being used for different grasses—and 
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in others, the common name of a well known 
grass of one region being given to a diflerent grass 
in another region. What is wanting, is not only to 
give the botanical name and character and scientific 
description of each grass, but also a description suit- 
ed to those persons who have no botanical know- | 
ledge—and a list of all the vulgar names known, 

aod their several localities. ‘The preparation of 
such a descriptive list of grasses, or even the fur- 

nishing of any materials for such a one, will bea 

valuable aid to agricultural improvement. 





QUESTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


For the Farmers’ Register. 


‘‘ Gentlemen, we have met according to notice, 
and I hope we can all take time to have a chat on 
farming. But before we begin, I will tell you that 
I am a very in4guisitive fellow and may hurt some 
of your feelings ; but as my object is improvement, 
1 hope none of you will take insult until your 
works have been weighed in the balance. 

‘Mr. A., where do you live, and what do you 
follow ?”? 

“T reside near James River, in the neighbor- 
hood of a mill, where I can always get the best 
price for wheat. My ground, although of medi- 
um quality, is well adapted to this grain; and the 
carriage costing me but little, [ make it my prin- 
cipal crop, and find it profitable. I have four or 
live fields, and crop each in rotation, by which 
method 1 am enabled to go ahead with but little 
manure; indeed, as [ keep but few cattle, I can 
make but little manure.” 

‘ Permit me to ask, if your cross fences are not 
very expensive, and if bushes, briers and weeds 
do not pester you ?” 

‘* [1 answer all in the affirmative; but what bet- 
ter can I do?” 

‘‘One more question, and I am done with you 
for the present. What think you of only three 
fields, thus extending the space for the action of 
the plough, spreading manure and harvesting 
from the greater and better portions, and turning 
under a green crop of oats, rye, peas, Indian corn, 
buckwheat, or the like, on that which is poor?” 

‘1 must confess this looks more like pulverizing 
ihe ground, destroying the pests and bringing my 
fields to uniformity of character.” 

“Mr. B., where is your residence, and what 











your occupation ?” 

“T live in the big mountains, about sixty miles 
from market, and make wheat and tobacco for 
sale.”’ 

‘How much does it cost you to get your crops 
10 market 2?” 

©] do not exactly know, but when the purchaser 
and carrier are done with me, I have but little 
felt.” 

‘By keeping your steep grounds in constant 
cultivation, does it not wash into gullies 2?” 

‘* Whar is that to you.” 

“Mr. C., where is your residence and what 
your business ?” 

‘‘T am neighbor to Mr. B., and raise and fatten 





** What does it cost you to carry to market ?”’ 





‘Not much; foras we all start on foot and in 
good plight, we have no shattering and breaking 
down on the way.” 

** Are your lands improving 7” 

“ Yes, they are nearly as rich as heart could 
Wish.” 

“ May I ask you a few more questions ?” 

“*O yes, just as many as you please.” 

* Then as you are so affable I will only ask you 
one, which may answer all my purpose—how do 
you manage your domestic matters ?” 

‘‘ | have an extensive mountain field, on which 
my sheep graze about eight months, and my cat- 
tle about six months in the year. My bottom 
lands are cultivated in Indian corn, rye, root vege- 
tables and hay meadow. My hills are appropri- 
ated to rye, oats and grazing grass. ‘Through the 
winter my cattle are secured in a neat yard, for 
making manure ; and my sheep run on the grass 
and rye. I have only two fieids on my bottoms 
from which I harvest grain, these being in corn 
and rye alternately. ‘The partition of these fields 
is immediately at the cow yard and horse stable ; 
so that the manure is moved with the least possi- 
ble expense and damage. One field is manured 
and planted in corn, at the last working of which 
rye is sown, and the next vear the other is 
managed in the same way. When the rye is 
harvested from the first mentioned, it is immedi- 
ately ploughed again and resowed with rye; the 
remains of which are turned under in spring in pre- 
paration for corn; thus in two years I take from 
either field a crop of corn, a crop of rye, and have 
good grazing both winters. By means of canals 
and conduits, | water my corn and rye as required, 
in the months of August and September; and 
from sufficient experience, I know, that although 
corn will not bear much water when young, yet 
when beginning to silk and tassel, and afierward, 
it cannot easily be saturated, nor indeed can young 
rye; nevertheless it is best, particularly on clay, to 
divert the water at intervals, so the earth and roots 
may take breath.” 

“Mr. D., what is your occupation, and where 
do you live ?” 

* T will tell you when! get a drink of grog.” 
(exit. ) 

‘*¢ Gentlemen, can one of you tell me who this 
Mr. D. is?” 

‘‘ He is a good kind of a good for nothing crea- 
ture, who makes a business of lurking about the 
grog-shops, thus spending his money, and time, 
while his wife and children are euffering.”’ 

‘‘ Mr, E., [am happy in making you known to 
this company as a scientifie and industrious farm- 
er; beso obliging as to give usa full history of 
your works?” 

‘¢I did not come here forthe purpose of mak- 
ing communications; my neighbors call me Kly- 
ogg, and like him I intend to live and die.” 

‘+ But do you not know that for his selfishness, 
the great Klyogg died heavily Jaden with con- 
tempt 2?” 

“Mr. F., give us a history of your affairs ?” 

* With cheerfulness I will, particularly for the 
edification of Mr. BE, *#**#####®” 

‘* Mr. G., where do you reside, and how do you 
manage ?” 

*“f am located in middle Virginia, and have 
abundant space for operations. I keep more horses 
than laborers, and my ploughs never stop except 
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for wet weather and ice. I hire only at harvest, | COTTON IN INDIA. 
and gather abundance. By much p‘oughing | 
have no need of either grubbing hoe or weeding | From the American Farmer. 


hoe. My fences are substantial, consequently my | We again call attention to the importance of 
crops are safe. The poorer my gound, the deeper | the movement now making by several powerful 
1] ploughed, and although the consequence was ‘interests in England, to secure a rivalry to our 
neither as sudden nor wonderful as calling Laza- | great staple in the market of that kingdom, and, 
rus from the grave, yet it was equally certain. I | as before remarked, we feel satisfied, Irom the 
keep only a few milch cows and hogs, and sheep | vastness of the interests involved, and the jealousy 
for my own purpose.” ‘that exists towards the institutions of our country, 

‘}f| am informed, Mr. G., that your neighbors | that every means will be put in requisition to 
are in the habit of calling you Sweepstakes; please secure the accomplishment of the object in view. 


tell us why so?” = |The operating interests involved in the experiment 
‘| dare not say I know the reason; and if 1 may beclassed under three heads, either of which, 
did, it would be improper in me to tell * ‘in their separate capacity, might be considered 


“Mr. H., I know that your residence is in the | formidable. ‘They are— 
limestone valley, therefore please tell us something | ]3;,—'The interest of the government of Great 


1h : ”? - aad : : 
of your operations ? Britain to secure a supply of cotton for their 


‘ sol! - e ° . 4 = 
‘Our lands are generally equally well adapted| extensive manufactories, in case of a rupture 
to wheat, rye, oats, red-clover and all other com-| with this country. 


— a Sa neg ate rise wad fe interest of the powerful East India 
chin eal as the eastern side of the Blue Ridee:| Company, to increase their commercial gains, 
peas hy lready enormously great, and to add to the 
but the quality of all our grains is superior. We 0 "ihe a: Da song ee 
ase some turk for market, and every Wind ap) Yalveof ther poeswsiong that wae region 
pears to thrive equally well. We have meadows | , The inf eal she a 
yielding from one to fuur tons of hay to the acre, | Cly.— 4 Ne intluence of the abolitionists in Eng- 
which are generally watered, and otherwise pretty land, to gratify their antipathy to the slave- 
well managed. We have vast beds of marl, holding interests of these states. 
which when cultivated yield astonishing crops,| ‘The mere enumeration of these powerful inte- 
which is sufficient evidence of their virtue ; but so rests are sufficient to induce the conviction that a 
far as 1 am informed no one has removed and most strenuous exertion will be made, and il ta- 
spread any as a manure. We are a healthy, ‘lent, zeal, and money will accomplish the object, 
hardy, industrious people, and manage our matters | there is no doubt it will be obtained. 





to suit ourselves.”’ | With regard to the Ist division of the subject, 
‘Mr. J., lam glad to see you here too, please we would remark,—that the government of Great 
tell ns how your matters come on ?” Britain has ever maintained a jealousy toward 


‘©O yes, [am here too, but as to your disquisi- |commercial nations. England prides hersel!’ on 
tions and book farming matters, I don’t believe in , the idea of being the mistress of the ocean, and 


them.” she guards those interests connected with her trade 
‘Mr. K., please give us ashort sketch before and commerce with unceasing vigilance. She 
we part 2?” inever loses sight of advantages to be gained 


“T live in the broom-straw country, and can tell | therein, knowing as she does that her prosperity 
you about its management. The Yankees say it jis vitally identified with her commerce. ‘The Uni- 
only grows in exhausted fields; but in old Virgi- | ted States is, or bids fair to be her greatest rival, 
nia itis not so. It is true that the sedge grows | and in the course of time itis not to be expected 
only on poor grounds, but it is found on mountains | that collisions will not take place between two 
and valleys, both new and old. On rich ground, I | powers, each contending for the supremacy, each 
have seen the broom five to six feet high, and so | jealous of their honor, and each confident in their 
stout that four able horses in a plough could not| might. Under such circumstances, England feels 
turn it under. Itis a great pest amongst my arti- | herself hampered by her dependence upon us for 
ficial grasses, but when once I get a good sod of! our main staple, so necessary at this time to keep 
natural grass, I defy it. I once destroyed this pest | her spindles in operation ; but her history and all 
in a pasture field by running a coulter through it | experience teaches, that she will not remain in this 
in the fall and winter. When a broom field is | state of dependence longer than she can find a 
about to be brought into cultivation, it is best to fal- | way for her escape therefrom ; consequently every 
low and harrow in a crop of rye or oats ; the year |inducement may be naturally expected and held 
after, the sod will be rotten and ready for any |out by herin releasing herself from her present 
other crop.” | position—for, disguise itas she will, sheis ina 

* Gentlemen, bed time has come, and we must | Measure in commercial bondage to this country, 
part; if ever we meet again, I hope we shall be! which will, so long as it lasts, cause her to be 
more advanced in our business; but if you think | wary in provoking a controversy with us, except 
this (our first effort) is worthless, I shall call a) in the utmost resort. 
meeting no more.” INVESTIGATOR, Qdly.--The overgrown power and possessions 

November, 1840. of the East India Company wiil naturally induce 

‘them to desire to extend their trade and resources; 
‘and there has sprung up a rivalry in England by 
the establishment of a new company, having this 
very object in view, which will induce them to 
‘use their vast resources and illimitable means, to 
accomplish (if the thingis a‘tainable) the « 
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point now aimed at. The N. Y. Journal of Com- 
merce gives an abstract from and makes some 
remarks upon the report made to the East India 
Company on this subject, from which we extract 
the following, and leave this branch of the sub- 
ject :— 

“The special report of the directors of the Chamber 
goes on to state that “it appears to be a very judicious 
arrangement which the Hon. East India Company 
has adopted, viz: to send over to India, with the ma- 
chines, several talented and experienced gentlemen, 
natives of the United States of America, and brought 
up as cotton planters, who will be able to give anew 
impulse tothe growth of cotton in India, and to devise 
and carry into effect the best methods of driving the 
saw-gin, and applying that machine tothe very impor- 
tant purpose of cleaning the cotton so produced.” 

‘‘The vital importance of the American saw-gins 
will be seen at once when you remember that with one 
of these machines 1100 lbs. to 1200 Ibs. weight of 
clean cotton can be produced per day, whilst the ma- 
chine used in India, the Chinka, can only prepare 
from 38 lbs. to 40 Ibs. perday. The machine, also, 
that has been invented by Messrs. Fawcett & Co. is 
stated to be even a decided improvement upon the 
American saw-gin, so that every opportunity is now 
given to the growers of cotton in India, to compete 
with the American market. ‘The planters who have 
been engaged from the United States are so engaged 
for five years, and their experiments are to be carried 
out on a most extensive scale. There can be no doubt 
that with such a wealthy body as the Lords of Lead- 
enhall street—the East India Company—to back and 
support them through all their endeavors, something 
will now be done,” 
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that it was an event in history that could not be match. 
ed for 200 years. Mr. O’Conneli’s speech was particu- 
larly remarkable, for it did not contain one single 
sentence of abuse against the south. It was confined 
entirely to a description of the atrocious tyranny ex- 
ercised over India by the Company, and demonstrating 
the miseries, privations, fainines, and death, which have 
been the melancholy consequences of their iron rule.” 





COMPETITION OF EAST INDIA COTTON WITH 
AMERICAN COTTON. 


{From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 
The increasing magnitude of the trade between 
India and Great Britain, and its importance to the 
latter country as a great and growing market for 


her manulactures, is a subject of discussion which 


has become very interesting to the British nation, 
as it also should be to us, for its bearing on the 
future demand and value for our great staple— 
cotton. ‘The ground taken by many intelligent 
persons in Irdia and in England, who have taken 
great pains to become acquainted with all the 
facts in the case, is that the natural capabilities of 
British India for the production of raw cotton will 
enable her planters and merchants to supply the 
consumption of England lower than the produce of 
any other country. 

In accordance with this view of the matter, ex- 
ertions have been made to extend the cultivation 
and improve the qualities of the India product by 





3dly.—The influence and zeal which the aboli- | 
tionists of Knugland have evinced, are too well | 
known—the British West India colonies are a | 
proof before our eyes of the fact—and it is equally | 
well understood, (for their movements have been 
open and above board) that they are determined | 
to take the peculiar interests of our southern states | 
into their especial care and keeping, We will | 


cotton importations ofseed from this country and all 
other growing countries, and by inducing planters 
of experience and skill in the management of its 
cultivation, to go from this country to various parts 
of India, where some of them have arrived, and are 
now engaged in that object. 

To aid in these designs—of the Indian Govern- 
ment and Indian planters—the merchants and 
manufacturers in Great Britain have held various 
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not at this time extend our remarks upon this | meetings and formed associations, and the reports 
branch of the subject, farther than to introduce | of their proceedings have been published in the 
some from the journal above quoted, which com- leading journals of England with great commen- 
prises the pith and marrow of all that is necessary | dation of the zeal and enterprise of those concern- 
to be said thereon, and which we especially com- | ed in this important undertaking, and for the most 
mend to our southern friends :— |part participating in the sanguine expectations of 


‘“* Bearing upon this subject, though partially, is the 
meeting held on the 27th at Manchester for establish- | 
ing **The Northern Central British India Society.” 
The celebrated Mr. George Thompson has been in- 
strumental in getting up the steam on this oce sion, | 
and “Charles Lennox Redmond, a gentleman of | 
color, Anti-slavery debater from Pennsylvania,” was | 
paraded upon the platform. The chairman declared | 
that the object of the meeting wasto aima deadly | 
blow at slavery, and to transfer our market from the | 
slave grower of cotton in America, to the free grower | 
of British India. The principal speakers were Mr. 
Thompson and Mr. O’Connell, and the latter came 
from Ireland expressly to attend the meeting. Mr. 
Thompson declared that there was no measure so cal- 
culated to efiect the downfal of slavery in the United 
States, as by encouraging the growth of cotton by free 
labor. He instanced the superior cheapness of free 
labor over slave labor by the cultivation of indigo. 
Fifty years ago it was wholly supplied by slave labor, 
but now the slave grown indigo of the Carolinas and 
South America, has been superseded, and the three 
millions of it which they imported imto Europe has 
dwindled beneath an ounce. 

In allusion to the part taken by the East India Com- 
pany, Which I have above described, Mr. T. declared | 








the East Indians, in the opinion set forth by them 
of their ability to-“‘render it’—to use their own 
terms—“unnecessary for England to have recourse 
to America or to any other foreign market, for the 
supply of cotton which she needs.” 

It England expects to receive her whole supply 
of cotton from India there must be a rapid and 
vreat extension of its cultivation in that quarter. 
The import of cotton into Great Britain for several 
yeurs is as follows: 

From U. 8. 


From E. Indies. From all parts. 


POUNDS. POUNDS. POUNDS. 
1835  283.000,000 44,000,000 — 369,000,000 
1826 281,000,000 79,500,000 404,000,000 
1837 314,000,000 52,000,000 403,000,000 
1838 417,000,000 38,000,000 497,000,000 
1839 304,500,000 47,000,000 — 388,000,000 


"Phe export ofcotton of this year’s crop to Great 
Britain, amounts to 1,209,000 bales and before the 
season closes it may reach 1,240,000 bales, of 375 
Ibs., equal to 465,000,000 Ibs. 

‘Tie imports of Indian cotton into England will 
be larger than last year, owing principally to the 
interruption of the cotton trade between that coun- 
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try and China. Usually India sends to China about | 1820 and 1821—to upwards of 900,000,000 Ibs. the 
50 or 60,000,000 Ibs; a portion of this will no | product of the season now drawing to a close. 
doubt go to England, superadded to what would But it may be said that the existing low prices 
otherwise be sent there—perhaps 60,000,000 Ibs. | are not remunerative to the planter, and conse- 
If then we take the aggregate importation of} quently the crops will be curtailed. ‘This was the 
American and East India cottons into Great Bri- | ground taken in the Cotton Circular that appeared 
tain for six years, they will amount to 2,064,500,- | some twelve months since, under the signatures of 
000 Ibs. of the former, against 320,500,000 of the! Mr. McDuffie, Mr. Branch, and other cotton 
latter. ‘The average for six years of the East) planters. ‘They even complained of insufficient 
India will be 153 per cent. on the American. A | prices and of combinations among merchants and 
quantity not more than equal to the consumption | manuiacturers to keep them down when the crop 
ol the factories in Massachusetts, Rhode Island | had been nearly sold at 12 to 16 cents per lb. The 
and Maine. | crop of this season has not, we suppose, averaged 
The question as to which country can produce | over 8 cents per |b., and yet the cultivation has not 
this staple at the lowest price, is a very important | been lessened; nor can any intelligent person 
one to these states. ‘Thus far the facts and the | familiar with the condition of the cotton states, 
inferences which may de reasonably drawn from | point out a more profitable employment for lands, 
them, are in our favor, as will be apparent by the | labor and capital, than the production of cotton at 
following statements. ‘Scents per lb. So far from there having been any 
The largest importation of India cotton into | reduction of planting, the common opinion is, that 
Ergland took place in 1818, under the stimulus of! a season as favorable as was the last, will yield 
extreme prices which ranged through the years | some 100 or 200,000 bales beyond the crop of 
of 1817 and 1818 in the Liverpool! market, 8d. to | 1839-1840, amounting to about 2,140 or 2,150 000 
16d. per pound equal to 16 and 32 cents per Ib. for | bales. It is not, however, to be expected that 
Surat and Bengal ; and for American Uplands 16d. | the season of growth and for securing the crop 
to 22d. equal to 32 and 44 cents per |b. | will be so extremely favorable as the last, and the 
The imports from India to Great Britain in 1817 | most general anticipation at this early day is, that 
amounted to 117,252 bales—increased in 1819 to | the coming crop will fall short of the last by 2 or 
242,090 bales, of 300 Ibs. each, equal to 72.637,000 , 300,000 bales, and if such be the case, taking into 
lbs. —against an importation in Great Britain from | view the increased consumption and somewhat 
the United States of 216,500 bales of 240 Ibs. as | decreased stock in Europe—it is thought by many 
rated in England. ‘Thus it would appear that in | experienced merchants and planters, that the 
1818 the quantity of East India cotton imported prices of this commodity will range somewhat 
in'o England was 72.627,000 Ibs., against 51,965,- | higher in 1841, than they now are orhave been 
000 from the United States. The whole imports of during the current year, provided the peace of the 
cotton in Great Britain in 1818 amounted to 173,- | world, and the operations of the manulacturer and 
940,000 Ibs., of which were consumed 111,800,000 | merchant shall not be discouraged nor disturbed 
lbs.—a quantity, probably, somewhat above the | by wars or the apnrehensious of wars. Such a 
existing consumption of the United States, while | state of things would greatly reduce the consump- 
that of Great Britain extended to 401,975,121, the | tion of cotton and all other staples of which we 
average of 1838 and 1839, and it may somewhat | have an exportable surplus. 
exceed these figures the current year. | On the whole, though there may he some cause 
When prices of this staple fell, as they didina| for anxiety as to the interference of India with 
great ratio afier 1818, the imports from India| American cotton, yet we are strongly inclined to 
rapidly declined, and one year below 20,000 bales, | a contrary opinion, grounded on some considerable 
while the imports from the United States, though | experieace as to the results of the experiments in 
equally reduced in value, continued to increase. In | India. 
1818 the imports of East [India cotton to Great Bri-| It is an interesting subject to the whole country, 
tain were 40 per cent. larger than from the United | and especially to cur southern friends, whose free 
States. This year the probable quantity of East | trade principles would not allow them to throw 
India imported in Great Britain will be about one | any impediments in the way of the northern ma- 
eighth of the quantity imported from the United | nufacturers, should they turn away from their 
States. On the India importations there will be aj staple tothat of India. At present they regard 
loss at the existing prices of at least 30 or 40 per! us as unimportant customers—and so we are in 
cent. to the importers though shipped atas low or| comparison with the whole of Europe; but they 
lower prices than have usually been paid for it, | should bearin mind that New England alone now 
while the shipments from this country, itis said by | consumes more than half'as much cotton as the 
those who are concerned inthem, will afford a| whole consumption of England, Scotland and Ire- 
saving remittance. land, 20 years ago: and that, according to the 
These facts will, we think, support the inference | ratio at which consumption has proceeded the 
to which I referred—namely, that we can under- | last 10 or 12 years, it will be doubled in the course 
sell the Kast India cotton grower inthe English | of that period.--The consumption of the whole 
market; for while their shipments to England | country may now be 275,060 bales, and in 1852 it 
have declined, ours have increased in the period of'| will fully reach 500,000. ‘This is predicted chiefly 
21 years from 52 millions to 465,000,000 Ibs. We | on our home consumption, as we only export about 
have, too, gained in about an equal ratio upon the | 3 to 4,000,000 of manufactured goods. 
Brazils, Egypt and West Indies, our othercom-| If, however, the currency can be kept in a 
petitors in the production of thisstaple. In Egypt|sound state, and commerce and manufacturing 
and the Brazils the crops have decreased the last | remain undisturbed by an inflated currency—ne- 
20 years while our crops have increased from | cessarily tending to over importations and com- 
138,900,000—the out-turn of the two seasons of! mercial revulsions—we shall be able to manufuc- 
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ture coarse goods as low, and for some articles 
lower than in England, and consequently our | 
exports of cotton fabrics may and no doubt will | 
be extended to three or four times their present 
amount. It is indeed as certain that our natural 
capabilities, when brought into full action, (which } 
they have not as yet been) to produce heavy | 
coarse cotton fabrics, are as competent to supply 
this country with nine-tenths of all we want to | 
consume, as they are to transport the products of | 
thecountry at a lower rate than our European 
competitors, and this too under any duty which 


government may think it expedient to impose od 
the purpose of revenue. 





It is equally certain, that in many sorts of coarse | 
woods we can compete successiully in the markets 
of South America, Asia, and Africa, and in some 
parts of Europe, with our only rivals the manufac- 
turers of Great Britain. Our failing to do this to a 
greater, much greater extent than had heretofore 
been done, is owing to the injurious workings of a 
vicious currency, and still worse system of manag- 
ing it, together with that want of accuracy, skill 





and prudence, which are characteristics of the 
majority of those concerned in manufacturing. 
‘These, however, are, forthe most part, evils of a 
temporary character, and can be and will be over- 
come, and before this centurv closes New Eng- 
land may not be far behind Old England in her 
most important branch of manufacturing. 


In regard to the more immediate object of these 
remarks, namely, the competition of India, with 
the United States, for the supply of cotton to the 
English markets, I wou'd refer the reader to an | 
interesting and well written article, in ‘* Hazard’s | 
United Slates Commercial and Statistical Regis- | 





ter,” vol. i., p. 109. [t contains the remarks of an | time last year. At New Orleans the receipts of 


able, intelligent writer, under the signature of B., | 
upon a communication in an English Journal—in 
which latter paper it is contended that India cot- | 
ton can be so improved in quality and lowered in | 
cost as to undersellthe American. The commen- 
tator, who appears to be acquainted with his 
sulject, contends to the contrary, and though we 
think he has reasoned in some respects upon 
wrong data, yet we concur in the conclusion to 
which he has arrived. 


The work to which we have referred is devoted 





mainly tostatistics. [t contains many facts which 
ought to be familiar to every merchant, mechanic | 
and manufacturer in the country, as having a use- | 
ful bearing on their pursuits. Ut will also be a use- 

ful book of reference to the legislator and politician, | 
most of whom lessen the benefit of their labors | 
for want of facts. It is, I believe, the only journal | 
in the country devoted to this useful, but, among | 
us, much neglected branch of science, and it merits | 


encouragement. INVESTIGATOR. 


COTTON TRADE. 


From the N. Y. Herald. 


The cotton year has closed, afier a season of 
great abundance. ‘The following isa statement 


of the cotton crop for the year ending September 
30, 1840 
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Cotton crop of the United States, 1839-40. 
New Orleans Sept. 26, 960,850 
Less received from Mobile and 

Florida, 

Natchez on export to Liverpool 





18,376—942,174 


and New York, 8,931 
Mobile, 446,678 
Florida, 128,344 


(zeorgia, September 30, 
Add exportirom Darien to New 
York, 


295,156 
11,070—295,708 


South Carolina, September, 30, 318,870 


Less receipts from Georgia and 


Fiorida, 7,132—311,738 
North Carolina, 9,890 
Virginia, 19,000 

Totalcrop 1830-40 bales 2.162.663 
“ 1838-39 «1,365,698 
«“ 1837-38  “ 1,801,497 
sad 1836-37 ‘6 1,422,930 
“ 1835-36 «1,360,725 
és 1834.35 «1,254,328 
. 1883-34 «1,205,394 
* 1832 33 ‘¢ 1,070,438 
os 1831-32 $s 987,477 
“ 1830-31 *« 1,038,848 
$6 1829-30 + 976,845 


From this it appears that the cotton crops of the 
last ten years average 1,367,595 bales. In regard 
to the growing crop there are as many reports of 
damage done by floods and worms as ever. In 
opposition to those reports, however, the weather 
throughout the cotton sections has, we believe, 
been unusually good for the season. This fact is 
a favorable one. The receipts of new crop thus 
far continue to exceed the receipts at the same 


new crop are as 24,725 against 13,302 bales last 
year. At Mobile o!d cotton is quoted 7 to 94, and 
new 9 to 103. In this market the transactions 
have been small, at the following rates: Upland, 


'8} to 103 ; New Orleans 103 ; Mobile 84 to 103; 


Florida, 84 to 104. 





MODE OF LIVING OF THE PRIMITIVE SET- 
TLERS OF THE VALLEY OF VIRGINIA. 


From Kercheval’s History of the Valley of Virginia. 

The first houses erected by the primitive set- 
tlers were log cabins, with covers of split clap- 
boards, and weight-poles to keep them in place. 

hey were frequently seen with earthen floors ; 
or if wooden floors were used, they were made of 
split puncheons, a little smoothed with the broad- 
axe. ‘These houses were pretty generally in use 
since the author’s recollection. There were, how- 
ever, a few frame and stone buildings erected 
previous to the warof the revolution. As the 


‘country improved in population and wea!th, there 


was a corresponding improvement in the erection 
of buildings. 

W hen this improvement commenced, the most 
general mode of building was with hewn logs, 
a shingle roof and plank floor, the plank cut out 
with the whip saw. Before the erection of saw 


mills, all the plank used in the construction of 
houses was worked out in this way. As it is pro- 
bable some of my young readers have never 
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seen a whip saw, a short description of it may not 
be uninteresting. It was about the length of the 
commen mill saw, with a handle at each end 
transversely fixed to it. The timber intended to 
be sawed was first squared with the broad-axe, 
and then raised on a scaffold six or seven feet high. 
Two able-bodied men then took hold of the saw, 
one standing on the top of the iog and the other 
under it, and commenced sawing. The labor was 
excessively fatiguing, and about one hundred leet 
of plank or scantling was considered a good day’s 
work for the twohands. The introduction of saw 
mills, however, soon superseded the use of the 
whip saw, but they were not entirely laid aside 
until several years alter the war of the revolution. 

The dress of the early settlers was of the plain- 
est materials—generally of their own manufacture; 
and if a modern * belle” or * beau”’ were now to 
witness the extreme plainness and simplicity of 
their fashions, the one would be thrown into a fit 
of the hysterics, and the other frightened at the 
odd and grotesque appearance of their progenitors. 

Previous to the war of the revolution, the mar- 
ried men generally shaved their heads, and either 
wore wigs or white linen caps. When the war 
commenced, this fashion was laid aside, partly 
from patriotic considerations, and partly {rom ne- 
cessity. Owing to the entire interruption of the 
intercourse with England, wigs could not easi- 
sily be obtained, nor white linen for caps. 

The men’s coats were generally made with 
broad backs, and straight short ekirts, with pock- 
ets on the outside having large flaps. ‘Ihe waist- 
coats had skirts nearly half way down to the knees, 
and very broad pocket flaps. ‘The breeches were 
so short as barely to reach the knee, with a band 
surrounding the knee, fastened with either brass 
or silver buckles. The stocking was drawn up 
under the knee-band, and tied with a garter 
(generally red or blue) be!ow the knee, so as to be 
seen. ‘The shoes were of coarse leather, with 
siraps to the quarters, and fastened with either 
brass or silver buckles. The hat was either of 
wool or fur, with around crown not exceeding 
three or four inches high, with a broad brim.* 
The dress for the neck was usually a narrow col- 
lar to the shirt, with a white linen stock drawn to- 
gether at the ends, on the back of the neck, with 
abroad metal buckle. The more wealthy and 
fashionable were sometimes seen with their stock, 
knee and shoe buckies, set either in gold or silver 
with brilliant stones. ‘The author can recollect, 
when a child, if he happened to see any of those 
finely dressed ‘great folks,” as they were then 
lermed, he felt awed in their presence, and viewed 
them as something more than man. 

The female dress was generally the short-gown 
and petticoat, made of the plainest materials. 
The German women mosily wore tight calico 
caps on their heads, and in the summer season 
they were generally seen with no other clothing 
than a linen shift and petticoat—the feet, hands, 
and arms bare. In hay and harvest time, they 
Joined the men in the labor of the meadow and 
grain fields. This custom, of the females laboring 
in the time of harvest, was not exclusively a Ger- 
man practice, but was common to all the northern 





* The Quakers were remarkable for their broad brim 
hats. They were sometimes called ‘ Broadbrims,” 
by way of distinguishing them from other people. 
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people. Many females were most expert mow- 
ers and reapers. Within the author’s recollection, 
he has seen several female reapers who were 
equal to the stoutest males inthe harvest field. 
It was no uncommon thing to see the female part 
of the family at the hoe or the plough ; and some of 
our now weaithiest citizens frequently boast of 
their grandmothers, ay, mothers too, performing 
this kind of heavy labor. 

The natural result of this kind of rural life was, 
to produce a hardy and vigorous race of people. 
It was this race of people who had to meet and 
breast the various Indian wars and the storms of 
the revolution. 

The Dutchman’s barn was usually the best 
building on his farm. He was sure to erect a 
fine large barn, before he built any other dwelling- 
house than his rude log cabin. ‘There were none 
of our primitive immigrants more uniform in the 
form of their buildings than the Germans. ‘Their 
dwelling-houses were seldom raised more than a 
single story in height, with a large cellar beneath ; 
the chimney in the middle, with a very wide fire- 
place in one end for the kitchen, in the other end a 
stove room. ‘Their furniture was of the simplest 
and plainest kind ; and there was always a long 
pine table fixed in one corner of the stove room, 
with permanent benches on one side. On the 
upper floor garners for holding grain were very 
common. ‘Their beds were generally filled with 
straw or chaff, with a fine feather bed for covering 
in the winter. ‘The author has several times slept 
in this kind of bed; and to a person unaccustomed 
lo it, it is attended not unirequently with danger 
to the health. The thick covering of the feathers 
is pretty certain to produce a profuse perspiration, 
which an exposure to cold, on rising in the morn- 
ing, is apt to check suddenly, causing chillness 
and obstinate cough. The author, a few years 
ago, caught in this way the most severe cold, 
which was followed by a long and distressing 
cough, he ever was afflicted with. 

Many of the Germans have what they call a 
drum, through which the stove pipe passes in 
their upper rooms. [tis made of sheet iron, some- 
thing in the shape of the military drum. It soon 
fills with heat from the pipe, by whieh the rooms 
become agreeably warm in the coldest weather. 
A piazza is a very common appendage to a 
Dutchman’s dwelling-house, in which his saddles, 
and very frequently his wagon or plough harness, 
are hung up. 

The Germans erect stables for their domestic 
animals of every species: even their swine are 
housed in the winter season. ‘Their barns and 
stables are well stored with provender, particular- 
ly fine hay: hence their quadrupeds of all kinds 
are kept throughout the year in the finest possible 
order. This practice of housing stock in the win- 
ter season is unquestionably great economy in 
husbandry. Much lees food is required to sustain 
them, and the animals come out in the spring in 
fine health and condition. It is a rare occurrence 
to hear of a Dutchman’s losing any part of his 
stock with poverty. ‘The practice of housing 
stock in the winter is not exclusively a German 
custom, but is common to most of the northern 
people, and those descended from immigrants from 
the north. The author recollecis once seeing the 
cow stalls adjoining the farmers’ dwelling. 





| The German women, many of them, are re- 
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markably neat housekeepers. There are some of 
them, however, extremely slovenly, and their 
dwellings are kept in the worst possible condition. 
The effluvia arising from this want of cleanliness 
is in the highest degree disgusting and offensive to 
persons unaccustomed to such fare. The same 
remarks are applicable to the Irish ; nay to some 
native Virginians. The Germans are remarka- 
ble for their fine bread, milk and butter. They 


consume in their diet less animal flesh, and of 


course more vegetables, milk and butter, than 
most other people. Their “‘sour krout”’* in the 
winter constitutes a considerable part of their liv- 
ing. They generally consume less, and sell more 
of the product of their labor, than any other class 
of citizens. A Dutchman is proverbial for his pa- 
tient perseverance in his domestic labors. ‘Their 
farms are generally smail and nicely cultivated. 
In all his agricultural pursuits his meadows de- 
mand his greatest care and attention. fis little 
farm is laid off in fields not exceeding ten or 
twelve acres each. It is rarely seen that a Dutch- 
man will cultivate more than about ten or twelve 
acres in Indian corn any one year. They are of 
opinion that the corn crop is a great exhauster of 
the soil, and they make but little use of corn for 
any other purpose than feeding and fattening their 
swine. 

Previous to the war of the revolution, and for 
several years after, considerable quantities of to- 
bacco were raised in the lower counties of the val- 
ley. The cultivation of this crop was first intro- 
duced and pursued by immigrants from the eastern 
counties of Virginia. From the newly cleared 
lands, two crops of tobacco in succession were 
generally taken, and it was then appropriated to 
the culture of other crops. ‘The crop of tobacco 
left the soil in the finest possible state for the pro- 
duction of other crops. Corn, wheat, rye, flax, 
oats, potatoes, and every thing else, were almost 
certain to produce abundant crops, afier the crop 
of tobaceo. 

In the year 1793 the French revolution broke 
out, when bread stufls of every kind suddenly be- 
came enormously high ; in consequence of which, 
the farmers in the valley abandoned the cultivation 
of tobacco, and turned their attention to wheat, 
which they raised in vast quantities for several 
years. it was no uncommon thing for the farmer 
for several years after the commencement of the 
French revolution, to sell his crops of wheat from 
one to two, and soragtimes at two and a half dol- 
lars per bushel, and his flour from ten to fourteen 
dollars per barrel in our seaport towns. 

In the year 1796, the Hessian fly first made its 


ee 


* «Sour krout” is made of the best of cabbage. A 
box about three feet in length, and six or seven inches 
wide, with a sharp blade fixed across the bottom, 
something on the 7 of the jack plane, is used 
for cutting the cabbage. The head being separated 
from the stalk, and stripped of its outer leaves, is placed 
in this box, and run back and forth, The cabbage 
thus cut up is placed in a barrel, a little salt sprinkled 
on from time to time, then pressed down very closely, 
and covered over at the open head. In the course of 
three or four weeks it acquires a sourish taste, and to 
persons accustomed tothe use of it, is a very agreeable 
and wholesome food. It is said that the use of it, 
within the last few years, on board: of ships, has proved 
it tobe the best preventive known for the scurvy. 
The use of it is becoming pretty general among all 
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classes of people in the valley. 
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appearance in Virginia. Its ravages that year 
were limited, and but !ittle damage was sustained 
in the crops of wheat. The crop of 1797, in the 
counties contiguous to the Potomac, was general. 
ly destroyed, and the same year partial injury was 
discovered in Frederick county. ‘The crop of 
1798, throughout the county of Federick, was 
nearly destroyed. Ever since which time the 
farmers have annually suffered more or less from 
the ravages of this destructive destroyer. ‘This 
insect had prevailed in some of the northern states 
for several years before it reached Virginia. It is 
said it first appeared on Long Island, and was 
believed to have been imported by the Hessian 
troops in their straw bedding in the time of the 
war of the revolution. If this be true, it was a 
woful curse upon our country,—of which it proba- 
bly will never be relieved. The present genera- 
tion have abundant cause to execrate the inhu- 
man policy of our parent state in bringing upon us 
this heavy calamity, and all future generations 
will probably join in condemning the British mi- 
nistry who forced upon our ancestors that unright- 
eous and disastrous war. 





FUEL. 


From the Cultivator. 


Economy of Fuel.—We have examined, with 
interest, a small work, detailing ‘* Lxperimente to 
determine the comparative quantity of heat evolved 
in the combustion of the principal varieties of wood 
and coal, used in the United States for fuel ; and 
also to determine the comparative quantity of heat 
lost by the ordinary apparatus made use of for their 
combustion—By Marcus Bull.” 

The experiments seem to have been made with 
great care and accuracy, and the results afford 
matter of interest to every householder. 

Mr. Bull has computed the cost of fuel con- 
sumed in Philadelphia, in a given year, to be 
$80,043, which being divided among the popula- 
lion, gives $7.04 as the average cost of fuel to 
each inhabitant, supposing the consumption to be 
equal. Adopting this estimate as a fair average 
for the population within ten miles of tide-water, 


in the Atlantic states, from Maine to Georgia, it 


gives an aggregate of twenty-one millions of dol- 


lars as the annual cost of fuel for this portion of 


population, which is assumed to amount to three 
millions and a half of our population at half the 
above price, or $3.50 to each individual, he gives 
us an aggregate amount of about fifty-one mil- 
lions of dollars as the total annual expense of fuel, 
for every purpose in the United States. 

The economy of fuel is to be studied—1, in the 
kind to be selected for use; 2, in its quality and 
preparation for use ; and 3, in the choice of the ap- 
paratus in which it is to be used. 

In regard to wood.—The quantity of heat 
evolved by a cubic loot of the several kinds, when 
in a perfectly dry state, is very nearly in the ratio 
of their specific gravity, or relative weight, as for 
example, the specific gravity of shell-bark hickory 
being 1.000, a cord weighs 4,469 Ibs. ; by the same 
scale, the specific gravity of white pine is .476, 
and the cord weighs only 1,868 Ibs. ‘The quanti- 
ty of heat evolved by a pound of white pine is as 
great as that evolved by a pound of hickory. The 
difference in value arises from the great disparity 
n weight—the hickory weighing as 22, and the 
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pine as 9—and their relative value being hickory 
100, white pine 42—or the first being considerably 
more than twice as valuable as the latter. The 
table which we shall append will exhibit the rela- 
tive value of the different kinds of fuel in com- 
mon use. 

Charcoal forms a considerable item of fuel; and 
the facts which Mr. Bull has given us upon this 
subject will be found to be new and interesting. 
The value of charcoal, like that of wood, is prin- 
cipally to be determined by its weight—a pound 
from one kind of wood affording about as much 
heat as a pound from another kind. The quanti- 
ty, or rather weight, of charcoal, afforded by the 
different kinds of wood, is nearly in proportion to 
the relative weight of the wood. ‘Thus hickory 
produces 26.22, the epecific gravity of the dry coal 
being .625 ; while the white pine produces 24.35, 
and the specific gravity of the dry coal being only 
.298. ‘Thus, whether burnt in the form of wood 
or of charcoal, a cord of hickory affords more than 
twice the heat that is found in a cord of white 
pine. ‘The value of charcoal, however, depends 
much upon the manner in which it is prepared. 
The more completely the atmospheric air is ex- 
cluded from the wood, while under the process of 
being charred and the more heat that is given to 
it, the heavier, the harder, and the better will be 
the product. ‘The best charcoal will be found of 
a slate color on its surface, dense, sonorous and 
brittle; while inferior qualities approach to a jet 
black, and are so‘t and powdery, upon the exterior. 
To obtain the best quality, Mr. Bull recommends 
that the wood be piled in a single tier, that charcoal 
dust be interposed between the wood, that the pile 
be covered with clay, and then a layer of sand, to 
close the cracks which the fire may cause in the 
clay, and that the fire be communicated at the ex- 
terior base, and in the centre and from the top. 
An intelligent collier, who partially adopted Mr. 
Bull’s recommendation, gained by it 10 per cent. 
in quantity by measure, and Mr. B. found the coal 
nearly 20 per cent. heavier than usual. If these 
facts are correct, and we have no reason to doubt 
them, it would be an excellent police regulation in 
our towns, to have charcoal sold by the weigiut, 
instead of by measure, and would ultimately be 
beneficial to the seller as well as to the buyer. 

The loss in weight which wood undergoes in 
drying, and the moisture which it absorbs, by ex- 
posure, after it has become dry, are matters of con- 
siderable interest to the farmer and the consumer. 
Hickory wood cut green, and made absolutely dry, 
experienced a diminution in its weight of 374 per 
cent., white oak lost 41 per cent., and soft maple 48 
per cent., or very near one-half. Both wood and 
charcoal, after being made perfectly dry, absorbed 
in twelve months, under cover, from 8 to 12 per 
cent. of moisture. 

It we assume, says Mr. B. the mean quantity 
of moisture in the woods, when green, at 42 per 
cent, the great disadvantage of attempting to burn 
wood in this siate, [or transport it a distance, ] 
must be obvious, as in every 100 Ibs. of this com- 
pound of wood and water, 42 pounds of aqueous 
matter must de expelled from the wood, [or trans- 
ported ;] and as the capacity of water for absorb- 
ing heat is as 4 to], when compared with air, 
and probably greater during its conversion into 
vapor, which must be effected before it can escape, 
the loss of heat must consequently be great. 
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The above is merely an abstract of Mr. Bull’s} without benefiting the room; that nearly one- 
table, comprising merely the woods in most com- | halfis wasted when the fuel is consumed in an 
mon use among us. The last column exhibits the | open parlor grate, and that lining a stove with fire 
relative value of a cord, according to the heat) brick, or clay lute, produces a great economy in 





which each affords. ‘Thus, if hickory is worth 


one dollar, pig nut hickory is worth 95 cents, hard | 
maple 60, white oak 81 cents, white pine 42 cents, | to the housekeeper. 


pitch pine 43 cents, &c. 
































fuel. 
The experiments afford important suggestions 
Assuming as data, that four 





cords of dry shell-bark hickory, burnt in a sheet 
We will now exhibit, in tabular form, the rela- | iron cylinder stove, with five feet of pipe and one 
tive value of coals, by the same standard, merely | elbow will warm an ordinary room during the 
remarking, that a ton of anthracite coal is consi- | winter months, it will require to keep up the like 
dered about equal to a cord of shell bark hickory. | temperature, in a similar stove, the following quan- 
lilies ye yo materials : , 
> |8 ween iscne ickory, asstated - - 4 cords, 
| 3 |2 g528 |so35 White oak, - - - - 43-4 & 
S 18. eH23 SE“e Hard maple, - - - - 623 “ 
ib Mis Bee ae! Soft maple, - - - - 71-5 * 
\— a OM Sos : . 
esics isos SSER Pitch pine, - - - - 91-7 & 
COALS. |& 8 BW" TEesyz ae White pine, - - - - 91-5 & 
2 |S =ans [sseed Anthracite coal, - - - 4 tons. 
—— z @ © eo. -{@ &. S 
> |3 |ef8eslosexs siciestiak 
& |& Bess2Sesse 
; edt a. M Tons THE ARMY WORM. 
uehi 1.494) 7. , 
‘Lecswvana /1.400| 73.67 13. 10 99 amie Siapene 
Rhode Island |1.438| 75.67 9 30 71 Mr. Editor,—Having seen in your interesting 
Schuylkill 1.453) 76.46 18 40 103 hebdomadal a request that some one of your coun- 
‘Susquehanna |1.373| 72.25, 13 10 99 try readers would favor you with a quantity of the 
Worcester [2.104 ies 7 50 59 caterpillar or army-worm, I accordingly send you 
| 100 bushels! | 4 number of these voracious and destructive worms 
ss oar e vee 2 ed alive, and a few of the aurelia or chrysalis, being 
aoe _ 32.89 is 166 the change that the caterpillar undergoes previous 
Manle” do. | .431| 22.68 15 114 to its metamorphosis into the moth or butterfly. [I 
Oak do. | .401] 21.10, 15 106 also send you a cotton stalk, that you may see how 
Pine do. | .285) 15. 15 15 completely these worms strip the plant of its leaves, 
\Coke .657| 29.31) 12 50 126 blossoms, buds, and young bolls or pods. 
] put a number of the chryesalis in a glass shade, 
Economy of Burning. which were in a few days transformed into a dirty 
brown-colored, mealy-winged moth, somewhat 
Mr. Bull’s experiments were made in a sheet 


similar in appearance to the moth commonly 


iron stove, with 42 feet of two inch pipe, having | called the miller. These moths are believed to de- 
about 20 elbows. A thermometer placed at the | posite their eggs on the reverse of the leaf. The 
mouth of this pipe indicated the same temperature | young worm at first is not thicker than a fine nee- 
as another hung against the wall of the room, | dle, It eats a small portion of the under part of 
which showed that all the heat given off by the | jhe leaf around it, without penetrating through. 
combustion of the fuel, was retained in the room. | Having acquired strength, it ascends the upper 
On the supposition that 100 Ibs. of fuel, consumed | gide of the leaf, devouring every part, with the ex- 


in this stove, would maintain a temperature of 60 
degrees for 12 hours, he found, that to maintain 


the like temperature for the same time, by other | 


apparatus the fuel must be increased as follows: 

In the experiment stove it required - - tbs. 100 

In the sheet iron cylinder stove, the interior 
eurlace coated with clay lute, with nine 


elbow joints, and 134 feet of 2inch pipe, 105 
Ina like stove and pipe, with 3elbow joints, 122 
In a like stove, and similar pipe and joints, 

but the pipe placed more vertical than 

the preceding, - - - - - - - = J28 
In a like stove, with 5 feet of pipe and one 

elbow, - - - - - = - - = = 4149 
In a like stove, without clay lute, one el- 

bow, and five feet of four inch pipe, 222 
In an open Franklin, with one elbow, and 

five feet of sixinch pipe, - - - - 270 
In an open ordinary parlor grate, - - 555 
In an open chimney fire place, - - - 1,000 


It would seem from these experiments, that 
ninetenths of the heat given off by fuel burnt in an 
ordinary fire-place, are carried off in the draft, 





| ception of the fibres, as you will see by the accom- 


panying plant. While the myriads are engaged 
in their work of destruction, a sickly, somewhat 
fetid smell exhales, and a noise is heard like a 
gentle rain, caused by the forcep-shaped mouths 
of the intruders devouring their food, and their 
/excrements pattering on the leaves in their deecent. 
The latter are so abundant that the ground under 
the plant is discolored. 

Having heard that the plantations of my neigh- 
bors had been overrun with this scourge a short 
lime before I perceived any signs, I flattered my- 
self that I would escape ; but going one morning 
into the field, 1 found it literally covered, and a 
few days sufficed to stripit entirely. Desirous of 
discovering the means of destroying the worm or 
arresting its ravages, | caused a quantity of roll- 
brimstone to be pulverized, and a spoonful put 
around the root of forty or fifty plants, thinkin 
that the deleterious principle would be absorbe 
by the plant, and cause the worm to abandon it. 
This was attended with no effect. I caused two 
or three to be fumigated, but the worms remained 
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_on the leaves until they withered and the plant 
died. I then caused lime to be sprinkled on seve- 
ral rows of plants, in the morning, previous to the 
evaporation of the dew, that it might adhere to 
the leaf. This caused the caterpillars to abandon 
the surface and betake themselves to the under 
part of the leaf. I find that the plants on which 
this experiment was made have not suffered as 
much as the others. 

Some eight or ten evenings since, a considera- 
ble number of the moths came into my house, 
where, attracted by the light of the candles, they 
burnt their wings. 

This circumstance made it recur to my memory 
that I had formerly heard old planters state they 
had arrested the ravages of these destructive 
worms by making numerous large fires in their 
fields after dark. 

Three days previous to the visit of the caterpil- 
lar, my field presented a beautiful green appear- 
ance; the plants were covered with the blossom 
and bolls, and I have every reason to believe that 
I would make about 300 bales of cotton. Now it 
is sear and yellow, exhibiting a most desolate as- 
pect, and I do not expect to make over 100 bales. 

STEPHEN HENDERSON. 

Baton Rouge, Sept. 25, 1840. 





POSTSCRIPT, ON KENTUCKY BLUE-GRASS (OR 
VIRGINIA GREEN-SWARD.) 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Frankfort, October 26, 1840. 
Dear Sir:—1 learn from a very inte!ligent Vir- 
ginia friend, who did me the favor to dine with me 
since the date of my letter of the 22d inst., that the 
Virginia wire-grass is not the same so called here. 
Indeed, he stated that he had never seen any wire- 





grass,so known in Virginia, in this state. Here 
is another illustration of the utter confusion in the | 
popular nomenclature of plants, &c. 

hat which I have been taught to designate | 
by the vulgar name wire-grass, is not a grami-| 
neous but a small herbaceous plant, having a/| 
streng tap-root from which small fibrous roots are | 
sent out like those from the beet. Its branches | 
run along the ground, and the leaf is very small, 
short and oval shaped. Biue-grass here obtains 
an easy victory over it. | 

My Virginia friend requests me to say to your 
correspondent that, “if he will swop his wire- | 
grass for Kentucky blue-grass, he need not fear 
getting a witch for his devil; but will certainly 
obtain an angel instead.” 

I have no doubt our “ angel” would easily con- 
quer your *devil.”” Nothing can stand before it 
here, and I see not why it would not prove equally 
potent in your state. Mr. Flint beautifully com- 
pares its habits to those of the robin red-breast— 
delighting in the haunts of men. But you can 
easily test its value by a small experiment on an 
acre of marled land. {It would no doubt thrive 
wellin your yards, by giving it a spring dressing 
of leached ashes or old lime. 

Perhaps it may be acceptable to your corre- 
spondent to add, that our blue-grass pastures are 
easily cultivated when we wish to subject them to 
the plough. A strong two-horse plough can easi- 





ly run through the closest turf. The best prac- 


lice here is, first to run just through the sod and 
turn it flat over; then following in the same fur- 
row, bury it beneath the soil brought up by the 
second plough. Frequently, a third plough fol- 
lows in the same furrow; but the expediency of 
this is determinable by the character and depth of 
the soil. You published a letter of mine to the 
Franklin Farmer a few weeks (or months) ago, 
on the improvement of the soil resulting from the 
grazing system, which, your correspondent will 
find, has something in it applicable to the subject 
now considered. The blue-grass sod, thus dis- 
posed of; never troubles us in the after culture; 
but I doubt if you have sufficient depth of soil 
thus to dispose of it. If, however, you have, you 
need never fear being troubled by our blue-grass, 
if you desire to turn a pasture of it into tillage. 
Yours truly, 
To. B. StEvENSON. 





BARNUM’S MACHINE FOR HEATING WATER, 


From the American Farmer. 


This new apparatus for ‘heating water” is re- 
presented as a great improvement over others, by 
certificates, as to its economy and despatch, both 
in its cost and operation, founded on actual experi- 
meut and use of the machine. 

The apparatus we saw was on board the steam- 
boat Maryland, in possession of Mr. Wm. Nabb, 
of Talbot county. Its cost was $15. Having no 
tact for description of machinery, we cannot un- 
dertake to explain its construction or modus ope- 
randi, 

It consists of a copper hollow cylinder in diame- 
ter about the size of a two gallon whisky jugz— 
(we like to illustrate by familiar objects)—This 
cylinder stands upright on feet perhaps about 12 
or 15 inches from the ground, the cylinder itseif 
being about 18 inches long or high. Ona grate 
which lies inside and across at the bottom of this 
is built a fire with coal or any light wood. On the 
top, dropping down within it a few inches, stands 
a flue or chiinney of sheet iron, with a small door 
like a stove-door to drop in the coal or wood. 
Then there are from this cylinder two copper 
tubes, one exactly, and a few inches, above the 
other, about the size of a lady’s wrist, (we have 
seen some ankles not much larger.) ‘These tubes 
connect with the wooden vessel containing the 
water to be boiled, which stands at a small dis- 
tance, say 12 or 18 inches oft. Thus the water 
which is placed in the wooden vessel passes 
through the tubes, and around the copper cylin- 
der, and the heat of the little furnace within the 
cylinder puts the water in motion, and keeps up a 
constant circulation or revolution, and it is asserted 
by all the signers of these certificates, that while 
the water is made to boil much quicker than by 
the ordinary process, there is a saving of more 
than half the fuel. {t has, too, the advantage of 
being useable out of doors, and portable from one 
point to another. Itis getting into common use 
among hatters; also where much washing is to 
be done—for boiling food for hogs, and water for 
cleaning hogs, &c. 

‘The apparatus, as appears by a card before us, 
is sold by James Cortlan, No. 10, Baltimore, and 
No. 6, Harrison-street, Baltimore. What particu- 
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larly drew our notice to it was the supposition that, | few minutes a handful composed of equal quanti- 
besides other uses, it may be the very thing want- | ties of the two, in a pint of water—This L added 
ed for cooking food for domestic animals. We) to a pound of hogs-lard, and bridling the cow, 
have said at least enough to guide those who may | raised her head by pulling the reins over the top 
desire, what is best in all such cases, to see and | rail ofa fence, and gave it to her in the usual way. 
judge for themselves, She appeared to be sinking so fast now, that we 
drove her out toa field to die. When thereshe 
soon laid down, very much exhausted, and panting 
laboriously, seemed to be rapidly approaching the 
end of hersufferings. I now concluded to try an- 
other dose of the carminative and lard, having 
We lately received, from a gentleman in the | observed that she frequently eructated, since giv- 





REPUBLICATION OF TAYLOR’S ‘ARATOR.’ 





west, distinguished for his ability as a writer on | 98 the first dose. 


agriculture, and his acquaintance with the works | 
of others on that subject, a letter containing the | 
following passage: 


‘1 am almost ashamed to own I have never | 
seen a copy of Col. ‘Taylor’s ‘Arator.’ I have en- | 
deavored for years to get it; but have never been 
so fortunate as to find it either in the shops or pri- 
vate hands, though I have made many inquiries, 
i presume it must be nearly out of print; but it is 
probable some one in your neighborhood would 
sell his copy. If you can thus or otherwise pro- 
cure me a copy, without troubling yourself, I shall 
deem it a singular favor.”’ 

Some years ago a similar request, upon the same 
grounds, was received from the deceased Judge 
Buel, which we took pleasure in complying with, 
by presenting him with one of our then spare co- 
pies—as we would do now, for the recent appli- 
cant, except that we have but one copy left, and 
have in vain sought in this town for another, to 
present to our correspondent. This new evidence 
of the scarcity of this work has induced the early 
completion of a design which had been before en- | 
tertained and postponed, that is, the publication | 
of a new cdition of ‘ Arator’ in the Farmers’ Re- | 
gister. This will be done in the next number, | 
which will be made to contain the entire work. 





| 


; 
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HOVEN CATTLE. 


From the American Farmer. 


One of my cows, a very valuable animal of the | 
common breed, lately became bloated or ‘hoven,”? | 
in consequence of getting into the barn-floor | 
through a door which was carelessly left open, and | 
eating her fill of potatoes. She was swetled up, | 
as tight as the skin could hold in about twelve or | 
fifieen hours after eating them. Upon discovering | 
the painful and dangerous situation of the cow, I | 
immediately sent for a neighbor who had tre- 
quently relieved hoven cattle by plunging a knife 
into the paunch, and thus affording an exit for the 
confined air.—This was done first with a pen-knile 
then with a Spanish dirk knife, without the desired 
effect, no air escaping through the puncture. Be- 
ing anxious to relieve the suffering animal, it 
occurred to me that what would be beneficial in 
the human subject, under similar circumstances, 
or in Tympanites intestinalis, might possibly give 
relief. I lost no time until f had a decoction of 








anise and fennel seed, prepared by boiling fora 


We accordingly had another 
prepared, in all respects like the first. This we had 
no difliculty in getting down, as she lay, without 
the bridle.--Shortly after the exhibition of this 
dose, the air began to roilin large and frequently 
repeated volumes, up the gullet—this effect of the 
medicine continuing at short intervals—in half an 
hour the cow was quite relieved, and walking 
about. ‘The effect of this simple remedy was in- 


deed most admirable, and deserves to be known 


by every person owning a cow. One of my 
neighbors has since experienced the good effects 
of it in the case of a cow that had become hoven 
in consequence of eating corn and corn-fodder in 
the shock. It may not be amiss to mention that 
the lard, in the above prescription, was recom- 
mended, in the first place as a purgative, and 
therefore became a part of the drench. ‘Tar was 
put on the puncture, and it healed kindly. 
R. NEBINGER, 
Lewisburg, Pa. Oct. 20, 1840. 





MEETING OF TOBACCO PLANTERS. 


Ata large and respectable meeting of the to- 
bacco planters of the county of Dinwiddie, held at 
the Court-house, on the 19th of October, 1840, 

Col Benjamin Johnson was called to the chair, 
and Wm. M. Gill appointed secretary. 

The object of the meeting was explained by 
Dr. H. C. Worsham, who presented for its consi- 
deration the following preamble and resolutions, 
rie urged their adoption by a brief'and spirited ad- 
dress, 

On motion of Capt. John H. Edwards, they 
were then unanimously adopted :— 

That in conformity to the principles of our go- 
vernment, we cherish and entertain towards all 
nations feelings of amity and respect, and desire a 
perpetuation of the same so long as they can be 
maintained upon just and liberal principles: That 
as a government we have extended the olive 
branch to all nations, and offered to all, trade and 
commerce upon terms of mutual reciprocity; and 
whilst our liberality has been freely accepted and 
extensively enjoyed, we have received, in return, 
comparatively little else than monopoly and ex- 
clusion: ‘That whilst several of the nations of Eu- 
rope are literally inundating our country with their 
luxuries, nearly duty free, thereby poisoning our 
morals and enervating our constitutions. Z'obacco, 


the most valued staple of nearly two millions of 


American freemen, is allowed to be taxed in their 
countries from one hundred to upwards of eight 
hundred per cent. : ‘That whilst the powers of rea- 
son have stripped this exorbitancy of every legiti- 
mate basis of support, it is still persisted in, regard- 
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less of its unfeeling exaction, and sought alone to 
be sustained as a revenue principle: That a 
longer submission to so gross, palpable, and ini- 
quitous an imposition, is incompatible with our 
feelings of independence, and at war with the 
principles of’ international justice: ‘That whilst in 
a spirit of peace we have submitted to the odious 
and monopolizing Corn Laws of England, we ut- 
terly repudiate, as revolting to our sense of justice, 
the idea of a longer submission to the enormous 
and oppressive duties now imposed upon our to- 
bacco,—Therefore 

Resolved, lst. ‘That we highly approve the call 
of a convention of tobacco planters, to assemble 
at Washington City on the 15th of December 
next, and earnestly urge our sister counties to 
hold timely meetings and respond to the call. 

Resolved, 2d. That our representatives in con- 
gress be instructed, and our senators requested, to 
use their utmost exertions for the introduction and 
support of such measures, as shall in their wisdom 
be deemed best calculated to secure a speedy re- 
duction of the duties upon tobacco to a rateable 
standard with the most favored articles of foreign 
importation. 

Resolved, 3d. That the sincere thanks of the 
meeting be cordially tendered to the Hon. Daniel 
Jenifer, of Maryland, for the zeal which he has 
manifested in his advocacy of the tobacco-growing 
interest. 

On motion of Herbert Reese, 

Resolved, That the chairman of this meeting 
appoint six delegates to represent this county in 
said convention, with the special understanding, 
previously ascertained, that all will attend. 

Whereupon the following gentlemen were de- 
signated :—H. C. Worsham, John W. Gilliam, 
James W. Eppes, Abner Adams, John Harda- 
way, and Wom. M. Gill. 

On motion of Capt. John H. Edwards, 

Resolved, That Geo. C. Dromgoole and Hugh 
A. Garland, be appointed alternates to represent 


this county in said convention, with the special | 


request that they attend. 

On motion of Capt. Daniel Butts, 

Resolved, That a copy of the proceedings of 
this meeting be forwarded to the Hon. Daniel 
Jenifer, to our representative in congress, to the 
Hon. H. A. Garland, and to each of our senators. 

On motion of James W. Eppes, 

Resolved, ‘hat a copy of the proceedings of 
this meeting be signed by the chairman and se- 
cretary, and forwarded to the Petersburg States- 
man, and Intelligencer, the Richmond Enquirer, 
and Whig, the American Farmer, and Farmers’ 
Register, for publication. 

On motion of Dr. H. C. Worsham, | 

Resolved, That this meeting now adjourn. 

Bens. Jonnson, Chairman. 

Wa. M. Git, Secretary. 





THE DRAINED POND. 


From the Farmers’ Monthly Visitor. 


There is at the point of this road, where the 
Waters of the Passumsic and the waters running 
north into lake Memphremagog and the river St. 
Lawrence have their source, a natural curiosity 
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Which goes to confirm our theory that the rich 
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amphitheatres among the hills constituting some 
of the best townships of Vermont were originally 
lakes and ponds of water. In the town of Glover 
up to the year 1817 near the summit level there 
was a pond of considerable extent, which dis- 
charged its waters on the way to Long Island 
Sound through the valley of the Passumsic. In 
the first settlement of the wilderness beyond to- 
wards Canada, a man had erected a mill below 
the level of the pond on a small stream running 
the other way. As he had a deficiency of water 
it occurred to him that he might bring to his aid a 
portion of the waters in the pond, there being 
only asmall ridge barring them out. He com- 
menced digging out a passage way upon the sur- 
face of the ridge, and found the soil so pliable that 
the work of an hour or two brought it down to the 
surface of the pond. The water began to flow, 
and in a few minutes made such progress that he 
barely had time to run to the mill and alarm his 
wife whom be knew to be there so that she might 
retreat to a place of safety. ‘The artificial or na- 
tural ridge was not able to stand for a moment 
when the water had once gained headway. Down 
it came, taking off the mill in a moment, and 
carrying along with it trees and rocks weighing 
many tons and every other obstruction, sweeping 
down to the lake an immense mass of material. 
Since that time a simple brook running towards 
the lake Memphremagog is all that is left of the 
pond ; and the ground constituting and surrounding 
its bed, is just like that of other valleys on which 
we suppose the water to have rested in days long 
subsequent to the creation. The travelled road 
pursues its course through the bed of this pond. 

Returning to our journey ; there has grown up 
within a very few years a considerable village 
called North Danville upon a stream which from 
the height of land unites with the Passumsic at 
St. Johnsbury. 





FOOD FOR STOCK. CYMBLIN (OR SQUASH) 
CULTURE, 


From the American Farmer of 1820. 

Mr. Skinner,—A writer for your paper of’ the 
7th ult. over the signature of Silvanus, has offered 
excelleut advice for curing bacon, and insists that 
the hogs for this purpose must be corn-fed. How 
long must they be so fed, is the question ? 

Experience has shown, that it requires buta 
very short time, to entirely change the flavor and 
texture of all kinds of flesh. In the year 1770, I 
resided in New Jersey, where it was the custom 
to take great numbers of wild pigeons in spring- 
nets, by the assistance of decoy pigeons, prepared 
for the purpose. The flesh of these birds, when 
first taken, is always very dark, and most generally 
tough. 1 have seen more than 300 of them con- 
fined, and fed in a large corn-house, and in one 
week, their flesh has not only become tender, but 
as white as a well fed chicken. 

In 1784, I promised to present to a brother, just 
married, a prime beet towards his winter stores,-— 
I had a fine steer and a spayed heifer, in a large 
wheat field, abounding with wild garlic; my bro- 
ther named a day tosend for his beef, and three 
days previous, we killed the heifer, which al- 
though extremely fat, was tomy great disappoint- 
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menteo thoroughly tainted with garlic, even to 
the marrow in the bones, that my house servants 
refused to eat it.—A bad prospect for my brother, 
whose wagon came the fourth day, and in despair 
I killed his beef, which was beautiful to the eye. 
I did not at the time pay much attention to a 
remark of his feeder, who observed that the steer 
had not eat any thing since the heifer was killed ; 
my trouble was, the certainty of my brother’s 
disappointment, but to my great joy, I soon receiv- 
ed his letter of thanks saying, that a more juicy, 
tender, and fine flavored beef, could not be. 

Take two lambs of equal age from a garlic pas- 
ture, kill one immediately, and the flesh will be so 
tainted with the garlic, that no person of tolerable 
taste can eat it; keep the second from all food for 
one night or ten hours, and there will not be the 
slightest garlic taste. It is well known that cattle 
fed upon oil cake, cannot be immediately killed ; 
but if kept from this food for two or three days, the 
oily taste is removed. 

The foregoing facts are known to every expe- 
rienced farmer, and they have convinced me, that 
hogs fed upon corn for two weeks, are much bet- 
‘er than two months, for the plain reason that the 
flesh is equally good, and the expense is less. 

Hogs, as generally managed, are not only the 
most troublesome, but the most costly flesh we 
consume, and I have for many years been in pur- 
suit of a plan to lighten the cost of their flesh 
which isso absolutely necessary for the establish- 
ment of every Marylander. I flatter myself that 
I now see my way clear; for after two years’ trial, 
[ am well satisfied, that the use of cymblins, 
pumpkins, ruta baga and clover will enable me 
to send more corn to market, and with two weeks 
feeding upon that precious grain, my bacon will 
not yield to that of any person. 
rural economy requires more attention than feeding 
our various kinds of stock. Our northern friends 
laugh, and say, that in Maryland the hogs eat all 
our corn, and our negroes eat all our hogs. This 
is too true to be denied, and if my mite can in your 
opinion be of any use to the public, itis at your 
service. 

As early as the season will admit, [ prepare 
ground for cymblins, or squashes (cucurbita veru- 
cosa.) Rich land is best for all purposes, but in 
this case, it is the first object to chouse a place con- 
venient to your hogs’ range. Alter ploughing and 
preparing the ground in the best manner, lay it off 
by a single furrow, four feet each way, and at the 
intersection, manure highly with well prepared 
manure, mixing it well with the soil, by spade 
or hoe. Upon this ground so prepared, plant 
cymblins (and the bunch kind I think best,) in 
every other row and hill, which will give to you 
at eight feet apart each way, about 680 hills to the 
acre. Afier planting the cymblins, proceed to 
plant corn in the rows running north and south, 
that is only in one direction, between every row 
of cymbiins, and which being eight by four apart, 
will give you about 1361 hills of corn to the acre. 
It is unnecessary to remind the careful farmer, that 
the most scrupulous attention should be paid to 
this ground, while the vines are young, for alter 
they begin to [ruit, and run, nothing can be done, 
except to pull by hand the strong high weeds.— 
When the fruit appears, be careful to mark for 
future seed, such as you wish to propagate, for it 
is desirable to have early fruit. 
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The drought of last summer will not be soon for- 
gotten, and yet from less than an acre of unfavor- 
able ground, | kept in high condition more than 
60 head of hogs of all ages (sucklings excepted ;) 
they had not any grain, and but little grass. It 
was our rule to take acertain number of rows 
every day, so that there was an interval of five 
days, and all fruitas large asa man’s fist was 
pulled. It would sometimes happen, that fruit 
was neglected until it became hard, but not dry ; in 
this case, the feeder cracked them upon his cart 
wheel..—A careful and steady person should be 
appointed to pull, one who will neither neglect the 
fruit, or tread upon the vines, for if well managed 
they will continue bearing until your pompions are 
ready, and these will carry you on to the fortnight 
before the intended day of killing. 

Iclaim no merit from the cymblin culture, it 
justly belongs to ‘Tench ‘Tilghman, Esq. of Tal- 
bot, and other gentlemen of that county, but, be- 
lieve me, that while | continue to raise my own 
pork, I never will omit the cymblin culture. Let 
us however not forget the pompion as an able, 
and almost necessary auxiliary, and of which there 
are many varieties ; the long yellow is, I think, lor 
many reasons, the best. In 1818 my cymblin 
patch was small, and as my object was not only 
to have fat pork but to save corn, I began early 
with the pompions; yet hogs could not be fatter, 
and my stock of old hams, can yet testify the 
quality of the meat. Yet cymblins and pompions 
are not alone a sufficient substitute for corn ; some 
food is necessary to carry you through the winter 
and spring, until your clover and cymblins are 
ready. ‘The ruta baga is an excellent vegetable, 
which will supply your want. Wenow know 
that they are infinitely more nutritious than the 
common turnip, that they are sufficiently hardy 
to remain in the ground through the winter, and 
yet better, if buried in small heaps in a well shaded 
northern aspect. They will be found in high 
preservation to July. 

Clover is less injured by hogs than by any other 
stock, by sheep the most, and hogs alter a lew 
days wil] not rootit up; butitis desirable that 
every farm should be provided with a hog range 
well enclosed, uniting wood land for acorns and 
shade, bottom !and for water, rooting and wallow- 
ing, and contiguity to clover. Ten hogs will not 
injure the growth of timber, as much as one cow. 
The hog indeed eats all the acorns he touches, 
but in his rootings he buries great numbers to 
a secure depth: the cow not only nips, and of 
course kills all the young sprouts of nuts, which 
she perseveringly hunts alter, but she browses 
upon and tears down youny limbs, and rubs and 
twiss young sprouts from stumps. 

If | have extended my remarks beyond a mere 
recommendation of the cymblin culture, and with 
a view to save grain, which is alwaysa cash ar- 
licle ; it is also from a wish to encourage persons 
who reside upon poor lands adjoining extensive 
wood-ranges, to turn their attention to rearing hogs 
upon a large scale. 

For the cymblin, pompion, and ruta baga, but 
little land is necessary, and for the two first arti- 
cles, but little manure. Clover is certainly of great 
service, but if there is plenty of the other vegeta- 
bles, it may safely be dispensed with. I would 


give you my opinion of the quantity of ground 
necessary for twenty hogs, but fear I have already 
trespassed on your time. 
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| must however observe, that instead of wash- 
ing my bacon with warm water, previous to hang- 


ing it, 1 have experienced the best eflects from 


washing with a strong lie, made from clean hicko- 
ry ashes. Iam respectfully yours, &c, 
A SuBSCRIBER. 





TREATMENT OF PEACH TREES. 


From the New Genesee Farmer. 


In alate number of our paper, we noticed the 
diflerence between peach trees suffering from the 
yellows, and from the worm at the root; but it is 
remarkable that some intelligent minds seem un- 
able to comprehend the distinction. One imagines 
that this disease is induced by the worm ; another 
thinks itis caused by intense cold suddenly suc- 
ceeding mild weather in winter; anda third is 
satisfied it arises from the root soaking in mineral 
water. ‘These opinions would be entitled to some 
respect, if the authors had respectively taken the 
pains to show us that the supposed cause was eul- 
ficient to explain the whole phenomena; but so 
carelessly have they looked at the subject, that 
they appear not to know that the yellows is con- 
tagious. Neither do they appear. to know that it 
commenced its ravages in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, about the year 1797. Let us ask, however, 
were there no peach worms, no unfavorable sea- 
sons, and no mineral springs for the trees to dip 
their routs in, previous to the year 1797? Peach 
trees were cultivated near Philadelphia for more 
than a century before any such diseases appear 
to have been known; and in western New York 
more than thirty years passed away, afier the 
Indian had resigned his old peach orchard to the 
white man, before it was introduced amongst 
us, yet the worm was busy, the weather came as 
it listed ; and the mineral springs, where there 
were any, sodked away as they had Jone for cen- 
turies before. 

The origin of this disease affords an interesting 
subject of inquiry and speculation ; but, like the 
origin ofthe small pox and measles, it will proba- 
bly remain unknown ; and the horticulturist may 
do well without such discovery, if he can be made 
properly to understand that it is very contagious. 

ith this idea fairly before him, he will remove 
the sickly trees from his garden before they con- 
taminate the others; and he will be careful not 
to let any tool that has been so emp'oyed, especi- 
ally the saw, be used on a healthy tree belore it 
has been thoroughly cleansed. 

The peach worm, though an enemy not to be 
despised, rarely destroys a tree, except when it is 
small, or when considerable numbers attack it at 
the same time. It has been several years since 
we went round among our large trees to search 
for this insect ; and we have no reason to think 
that more than two or three have suffered mate- 
tially. Still we would recommend the search to 
every proprietor who can steal away from his 
other avocations. 

The oozing of the gum in wet weather is no 
certain indication of the worm, especially if it be 
on the trunk a foot or more from the ground ; but 
When the gum is crowded with filth, diligent 
search should be made. Remove the earth from 
the tree to the depth of two or three inches ; and 
Vou. VIIL.—84 








with a strong pocket knile endeavor to find the 
cavity where the depredater resides. Vile as the 
outside of his dwelling appears, the inside is gene- 
rally kept clean—(not crowded with ordure like 
the track of the borer.) When the knife once en- 
ters this covered way, which is cut in the pulpy 
part of the bark, it is commonly easy to find him ; 
but in all cases where it is practicable, cut longi- 
tudinally, and not crosswise. When the worm 
is removed,—and no creature can be more helpless 
when he is expelled from his nest,—the hole 
should be laid open through its whole length, and 
then filled with clay mortar, or some o'her compo- 
sition. A peach tree very speedily recovers from 
such wounds. 

Lime or ashes laid close round the tree is an 
excellent preventive of the worm ; and if the lime 
has become mild, or the ashes leached, one or two 
shovelluls may be very safely applied. Quick 
lime, especially hot lime, or unleached ashes, how- 
ever, may require to be given in smaller quantities. 

The advantages of such applications appear to 
be that the grass is destroyed, and consequently 
the bark is harder down to the very surface of the 
lime or ashes,—near which the mother insect is 
more unwilling to deposite her eggs. 

A few words in regard to pruning. As soon as 
the peach trees show symptoms o! being stunted 
by bearing,—amputate, and encourage the growth 
of young vigorous branches. ‘The fruit on such 
is olten as fine as the fruit of a young tree. 


BLOODY MILK-—INQUIRY. 


From the Cultivator. 


‘6 Gentlemen—I should be glad to obtain a re- 
medy for a disease in the udder of cows like the 
following: On Sunday evening I discovered that 
bloody milk was drawn from one teat, accompa- 
nied with a slight swelling behind it. Oa Mon- 
day morning one-half of the udder was so badly 
swollen as to render it nearly impossible to milk 
the two teats affected ; the other two teats re- 
mained unaffected. It has continued until this 
lime, (Saturday ;) there is wo appearance of ex- 
ternal injury; though I should state that some 
lime previous to my purchasing her, three months 
since, she had had a back rib broken. 

“M. R. Griswotp. 

‘¢ Middletown, Ct., 1840.” 

Bloody milk may be occasioned by external in- 


juries ; by garget, in which case it is usually com- 


bined with swelling, and the discharge of stringy 
matter ; or by pressing the udder or teat in mi!k- 
ing so unskilfully as to rupture some of the fine 
blood vessels within, and cause the blood to be 
discharged with the milk, When it arises from 
garget, the best remedy we have known used, is 
to cut the scoke, or garget root, as it is sometimes 
called, into fine pieces, and feed a handful or two 
to the cow with a mess of bran or cut vegetables, 
Where the bleeding arises from externa! injuries, 
or a rupture of vessels, washing the bag or udder, 
by preventing inflammation, will produce a good 
effect. Salt and water has been recommended 
for this purpose. Giving bloody milk is, however, 
at times a fau!t from which a cow cannot be freed, 
and that part of her udder must be lost, or the 
animal fed for the butcher. 
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“ MILKING.” The organic law, or laws, to regulate our conduct 
are ae follows: 
From the Cultivator. 1. Animal organization grows, from two parents 
Messrs. Gaylord & Tucker—In answer to Mr. | in two, somewhat, unsymmetrical halves; and each 








Freeman, your Indiana correspondent, who asks, | part has mostly the properties of the parent from 
‘Is there any remedy to keep a cow from holding | which it is derived, notwithstanding the nutritious 
up her milk?” I beg leave to say, I think there | blood, which circulates through both halves. Ata- 
isa very simple and sure remedy. I have for! viem and freaks of organization may change this 
many years occasionally used it, and have in no | tendency of growth, somewhat, in some few cases, 
instance known it to fail. Whena child, I no- | Organization is indestructible, save by the death 
ticed, with surprise, that a calf} when beginning to | of the whole, or a part of it, and is continued in 
suck, would frequently change from ove teat to! posterity. Its growth, however, is co modified, as 
another, and butt with considerable force the ud- | 1o occasion an amalgamation, er suitable joining 
der of its dam; and I inquired of a person near) of the two halves during life. And the blood 





ig. } me, why the call did this? The answer I re- {| moving through both halves makes children of the 
ee ceived was, “to make the cow give down her | same parents resemble each other. 
ad milk.” ‘This answer was undoubtedly correct.| 2. ‘Fhe most excitable parent, for the time be- 
i Since then, when milking, and the cow retained | ing, always gives, for future growth, the vitai vis- 
iis her milk, by imitating with my hand, this action | cera within the whole trunk, and likewise the intel- 
iY of the calf, she would immediately cease to with- | lectual part of the brain, which grows within the 
a hold it, and the milk would flow freely. | forehead. The less ardent parent, on the other 
at In every instance that has fallen under my ob- | hand, gives matier for the growth of the bones, 
ek rervation of a cow’s retaining her milk, I have no- | the locomotive organization, the back head, limbs 


ticed circumstances that convinced me that it was |a@nd moveable parts of the face. Parental seed 
re not wholly an involuntary act; as for instance, the | grows, during the life of ofispring, into the like- 
iy ie strong contraction of the abdominable muscles, | ness of the parent, from which itcame. And eo 
and her ceasing to chew the cud. Under these) on, ad infinitum. 
. circumstances, by imitating with the hand the| 3. The female is generally, yet not always, the 
aa 8 butting of the calf, the careful observer will not| most ardent, for anatomical reasois. ‘The pas- 
fail to notice an immediate relaxation of these | sionateness in either sex may be increased by pre- 
muscles ; and when the milk is permitted: by the | vious unindulgence. Hence if good intellects and 
cow to flow unrestrained, she will rarely fail to} sound viscera are wanted, in most men, in many 





| immediately recommence the chewing her cud. cattle, in hogs, in some sheep, females should be 
These hints are intended merely as a supple- | the best, and in vigorous health ; while in horses, 


ment to the directions you have appended to Mr. | camels, elephants and in some men, where speed 
| I’reeman’s communication, which should never) and muscular strength is mostly wanted, the male 
be neglected; and should any one fail to treat} should be the best ; unless the conclusion be that 
with deserved gentleness and kindness, that most! both male and female be equally good, or the best 
useful animal the cow, the better part of your! of their kind, and of nearly equal and suitable 
} readers would not be anxious to lavish their sym-! age; in which case there can be little chance for 
pathy upon him, should he, in return, fail to re-| disappointment, un'ess there be quasi identity of 





ee ceive the rich reward due only to the deserving. | organization, as that of pernicious ‘in and in 
i} I am respectfully yours, breeding.” 
| | N. Ives. 4. The above are golden rules or problems ; 
! Wallingford, Vt., Sept. 10, 1840. yet some unlikeness is wanted. Hence the utility 


of properly crossing of breeds in the same race. 

Amativeness cannot exist without dissimilarity of 

‘organization. The faculty of propagation fails, 

from too much likeness, as it does from too much 

age, 

5. Let it always be borne in mind, that it is the 

What follows may appear to be dreaminess, to | resemblance, as regards the configuration of any 

unprofound intellects, who have not studied phy- | organization, much more than that of its size, or 

riology. Itisan epitome, mainly, of Mr. Walker's | structure, Which enables any one to perceive which 

new views of organization. Yet mankind had! paris have been derived from a given parent. Pro- 

discovered, previous to Mr. Walker’s publication, | minent cases may be needed for beginners, in this 

that they possessed the power of amelioration, | science under review. The size and structure ol 

Di and that of deterioration, of their own organiza-|a part varies with the age of its growth, more 

| tion, in their offspring. ‘They knew that organic | than is the case as regards form. Besides, 10 

3 lawe like their own existed in domestic animals. | know structure dissection is needed. It is a gene- 

What all these laws were, in either case as re-| ral mental Jaw to i‘entify, on the one hand, the 

. gards generation, was nnknown, previous to Mr. | species of organization by its shape, and on the 
| & Walker’s publication. This book gives a much other hand, its age by its size. 

more nice rule, or rales, for breeding offspring,| 6. Waiker’s science was much wanted to finish 

than has hitherto existed ; and will, without doubt, | that of Dr. Gall, or what may be viewed as per- 

be soon applied to breeding profitably domestic | taining to phrenology. The pen is stopped, be- 

animals, if not to breeding men. Profitableness, | cause it is presumed, that no one will act upon 

from the last act alluded to, may be too remote| Mr. Walker’s plan without studying his book at- 

to excite attention; The newly discovered law |tentively. It has some errors without doubr; and 

can be applied to use, by unphilosophical persons, | it may too often attempt to explain what is beyond 

like the mariner’s compass, or the thermometer.'the ken of useful philosophy. We have not 


RULES FOR BREEDING. 
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growth. Nor can we penetrate, otherwise than | process, I am inclined to think that a bed or plan- 
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minds given us to penetrate the modus operandi of; root in. From the success I have met with by this 


by conjecture, what may have been the laws of} tation will last twenty years, or perhaps even a 
nature, previous to the era of history and science. | century—I had a bed seven years old, in @ garden 
The object is to turn the attention of newspaper | [ abandoned, without any care last spriog or even 
readers to Mr. Walker’s book on Intermarriages. last year alier the March working, which produced 
its usual quantity of fruit this season. 

| During the blooming season, unless in wet wea- 
‘ther, Lalways give a slight watering from a pot 








CULTURE OF THE STRAWBERRY. every evening to set the fruit. ‘This must never 
be omitted if fruit be an object. 
Krom the Cultivator. | Another circumstance must not be overlooked, 


Messrs. Gaylord and Tucker.—In my last I that you have bearing or fertile plants. A little 
promised to give you my plan of cultivating the observation or skill on the part of the cultivator 
strawberry, which having succeeded for seven or | will enable him to distinguish the barren from the 
eight years, producing a full supply of fruit, with tertile plants, from the large, showy flowers, with 
much less labor, is, | conceive, worthy of being long stamena, red or black anthers of the former, 
made public. The duration of a bed cultivated | while the latter are almost destitute of stamens or 
alier my plan, is also a matter of great conse- ‘anthers, and the petals of the flowers are very 
quence. _ {small. It is said to be necessary to plant both 

I have never grown any of the choicest varie- | kinds together in order to success. Of the truth 
ties except Keene’s seedling, nor have produced | of this | have some doubts, but | have not expe- 
fruit so large as 1 have seen figured or described, | rimented sufficiently on the matter to determine. 
but as to the amount produced on a given space,; As to the produce, I believe, without difficulty, 
I think I can compete with the most fortunate or | by my plan of culture I can grow one hundred 
skilful. and sixty bushels of this delicious fruit to the acre, 

For soil I choose that between the extremes of| per annum, or one bushel to every equare rod. 
dry and moist, a little gravelly [ prefer, which I | Indeed, f have by actual measurement greatly ex- 
prepare by mixing well rotted leaves, rotten wood | ceeded this. 1. Ditve. 
and cow yard manure in about equal quantities, 
which I have well mixed with the soil, by spading | 
or ploughing in deep, if with the plough, some | 
two or three times. i then level the ground, but 
do not raise it above the walks, so that it will re- 
ceive and retain all the water which falls upon it. From Kercheval's History of the Valley. 
Thus prepared, 1 proceed with my plantation, ei- | | This most extraordinary and wonderful work of 
ther in autumn or spring. ‘The former is prefera- | God’s creation certainly deserves the higheet rank 
ble, provided the weather is favorable for trans- | in the history of the natural curiosities of our coun- 
planting in August or September, so that the |try. This mouutain is washed at its western base 
young plants can take root sufficient to endure the | by the North river, a branch of the Capon. It ia 
winter. In planting I arrange my beds about six | not more than one quarter of a mile north of the 
feet wide, putting in the plants about a foot asun- | residence of Christopher Heiskell, esq., at North 
dereach way. Ator near the approach of win- ‘river mills, in the county of Hampshire, 26 miles 
ter, I give a slight covering of tan bark, say the north-west of Winchester. ‘The west side of this 
first year, the second of wet or rotting leaves, and | mountain for about one mile is covered with loose 
the third of some Jight mould or well rotted | stones of various size, many of which are of a dia- 
manure, and so on alternately. ‘The tan or leaves mond shape. It is probably 600 or 700 feet high, 
are best the first year, as either of them better | very steep, and presents to the eye a most grand 
protects the plants. If the plantation was made in | and sublime spectacle. 
autumn, by the next July or August the whole; At the base of the mountain, on the western 
surlace should be well covered with the vines, |side, for a distance of about one hundred yards, 
which will spring up through the top-dressing | and ascending some 26 or 30 fret, on removing 
without difficulty ; at which time { pass through | the loose stone, which is easily done with a email 
the plantation with aspade, cutting through, say | prize, the most perfectly pure and crystal looking 
lengthwise about one spit wide, and turning under | ice, at all scasons of the year, is to be found, in 
the plants, then leaving about the same width, and | blocks of from one or two pounds to fifteen or 
80 on alternately through the whole bed. ‘Top- | twenty in weight. At the base of this bed of ice 
dress as above for the winter, and next spring, as | a beautiful spring of pure water is discharged, 
soon as the Irost is out and the greund sufficiently | which is by many degrees colder than any natu- 
dry to leave the earth or soil light and mellow, [| ral spring water the author has ever seen. It is 
cut through the bed crosswiee with the spade in | believed that its natural temperature is not many 
the same manner as before. Ifthe plantation was | degrees above the freezing point. Very near this 
made in the spring, the first spading should be | spring the owner of the property has removed the 
performed the next spring, and so on semi-annu- | stone, and erected a small log dairy, for the pre- 
ally from year to year. In an old bed I take care servation of his miik, butter and fresh meats. 
to tarn under the old plants, so as always to keep; When the author saw thie little building, which 
up a succeseion of new and vigorous plants—I ne- | was late in the month of April, the openings be- 
ver disturb the manures, and do not know but the | tween the logs, (on the side next the cavity from 
best time to perlorm the second epading of the sea- | which the stone had been taken out.) for eiyhteen 
son would be immediately after gathering the fruit, , inchea or two feet from the floor, were completely 
80 as to give the runners a light open soil to take | filled with ice, and about one half the floor was 
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covered with ice several inehes thick. This is the 
more remarkable from its being a known fact that 
the sun shines with all its force from eight or nine 
o'clock in the morning until late in the evening, on 
the surface covering the ice, but the latter defies 

its power. Mr. Deevers, who is the owner of the 
property, informed the author that milk, butter, or 
fresh meats of every kind, are perfectly safe from 
injury for almost any length of time in the hottest 
weather. If a fly venture in, he is immediately 
etiffened with the cold, and becomes torpid. Ifa 
snake in his rambles happens to pass over the 
rocks covering the ice, he soon loses all motion, 
and dies. Christopher Heiekell, esq., informed 
the author that several instances had occurred of 
the snakes being found dead among the rocks co- 
vering the ice. An intelligent young lady at the 
same time stated that she had ecen instances of 
this character. In truth, it was upon her first sug- 
gesting the fact, that the author was led to make 

inquiry of Mr. Heiskell. And Mr. Deevers stated 

that he had several times removed torpid flies 

from his dairy into a more temperate atmosphere, 

when they soon recovered life and motion, and 

flew off. 

Nature certainly never formed a better situation 
for a fine dairy establishment. But it will proba- 
bly be asked by some persons, where is the milk 
to come from to furnish it? The time wi!l proba- 
bly come, and perhaps is not very distant, when our 
mountains will be turned to good account. Their 
sources of wealth are not yet known; but the spi- 
rit of enterprise and industry is abroad, and the 
present generation will hardly pass away before 
the most astonishing changes will be ecen in every 
part of our happy country. 


ON THE USE AND VALUE OF LIQUID MANURE. 


From the Mark Lane Express. 


I was first attracted to the value of liquid ma- 
nure when on a visit to Baron Biel, in Germany, 
(the Sir Charles Bunbury of that country,) by 
seeing tivo carts constantly at work on his land, 
carrying out the liquid drained from a large num- 
ber of cattle feeding on the refuse of wheat, from 
which brandy had been distilled ; and by hearing 
from himself the great benefit his land had obtain- 
ed from the use of it, Immediately on my return 
home, | put his plan into execution on a small 
scale, in the following manner. I had a well sunk 
as deep as I thought was necessary to receive the 
drainings of a yard, in which about twenty horn- 
ed cattle, as many pigs and seven cart horses (be- 
sides colts and calves) were kept; having rather 
a fine grating at the mouth of the drain where it 
emptied itself’ into the well. A wooden pump 
was put into the well, which raised the liquid into | 
the cart with very trifling labor by the addition of 
a conducting spout, and [ am not aware of ever 





having seen obstruction from filth, as your corre- 


—_—— —- “ 


when full. The expenses of the well (which was 
bricked,) the axle-tree and wheels, and the body 
cart, as near as I can recollect, twenty-two pounds, 
And now for the effect. This will be best shown 
in one singie instance. [ had a meadow of six 
acres, so much out of condition that the laborers 
absolutely refused cutting one year. By the ap- 
plication of this liquid, alone, it was, the next year 
but one, as good as any other on the farm. It 
told equally on other grass land, and I would have 
used it on my other farm, had the locality of the 
buildings been convenient for securing the drain- 
ing from the stalls, stables, &c. I never applied 
it to ploughed lands, having always an abundance 
of yard manure from horses summered in the sta- 
ble, besides other regular sources; but the bailiff 
of the late Mr. Chate, of the Vine, (master of 
the Vine foxhounds,) who followed my example, 
did apply it to his hops, and occasionally to naked 
fallows with very good success. 

As to the test of its strength, which your cor- 
respondent inquires about, } had no means of ob- 
taining it; but [ considered it to be strongest when 
darkest in color, aud smelling very strong of the 
stalls also in dry weather; and I like to see a 
scum on the top of the well showing that a de- 
gree of fermentation was going on. 





NimRop. 
St. Pierre, near Calais, Jan. 28th, 1840. 





TO DESTROY THE STRIPED BUG. 


From the Cultivator. 


Mr. Wm. Youngs of Lyons, informs us of a 
more feasible method of destroying the striped 
bug which infests melons, cucumbers, &c., than 
that described by Mr. Wilson in the last Cultiva- 
tor. It is to place a turkey, with her brood of 
young, in acoop in the garden, just as the plants 
appear ahove ground. ‘The young ones will live 
on the bugs, which they eat with great avidity ; 
but the old one in the coop must be fed her usual 
meals. ‘Fhe turkeys must, after destroying the 
bugs, be removed from the garden belore they be- 
come so old as to prey upon the setting fruit. 





THE DISPOSITION TO FATTEN OF DIFFERENT 
BREEDS OF HOGS. 


From the Western Farmer. 

To be able to decide, as nearly as possible, what 
particular kind of hog, of all those imported into 
this country from other countries, as well as the 
productions of these by crossing them with one 
another, has the readiest disposition to latten, is a 
point of very great importance and interest. Al- 
though we have not, at present, any statements 
from agriculiurists and stock raisera in the western 
country upon this particular point in hogs, yet we 


epondent complains of in this simple operation; | have from foreign sources, and trom other parts of 
neither was my well cleaned ont for the space of! the country, some data upon which to found a few 
several years. ‘The machine for carrying this li- | pretty certain conclusions on this subject: and 


quid to the land was of this description. 


bread wheelec wagon. 
made, exactly on the principle of those used to 


1 first | 


purchased the fore axte-tree and wheels of an old | 


I then had a water cart | 


until we have further information in’ this matter, 
from those farmers who may be curious and 
patriotic enough to make the necessary exper'- 
inenta, we will content ourselves in laying before 


water roads, which it requires two horses to draw | our readers all our knowledge derived from foreign 
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fat; but owing to its being but a poor breeder, 
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trials of this kind, and from some acquaintance 
we have had with swine in England. In the first 
place itis hardly necessary to mention that the 
Chinese hog has been always distinguished above 
all other breeds by its peculiar aptitude to lay on 


the pure breed is but little cultivated. Of this 
breed there are two nearly distinct kinds, the white 
and the black. ‘There is also a mixed breed of this 
kind, being spotted and mixed black and white ; 
some of them have prick ears, like the true breed, 
and others have ears round at the ends, and 
hanging downwards. These are coarser than the 
former, but they, unlike them, are remarkably 
prolific, are good nurses, and will, with proper care, 
bring up two litters within the year. They are, 
however, not good store pigs, rarely attaining any 
great weight, and much more difficult to fatien 
than the original stock of the Chinese breed. 
The next in order of fattening propensities, after 
the true China breed, either white or black, seems 
to be the Woburn or Bedford breed, a new varie- 
ty introduced by the Duke of Bedford. They are 
of various colors, well formed, hardy, very prolific, 
and have attained to nearly twice the weight of all 
other hogs, except the Chinese and Berkshire, 
within the same given period of time—and even 
the Berkshire they have surpassed to some not 
inconsiderable amount. ‘Then, as almost univer- 
sally admitted, follow the Berkshire, too well 
known to require description. ‘These crossed with 
the Chinese have produced a race possessing some 
excellent fattening and other good qualities, and 
are known in England asthe Zonkey breed. The 
Berkshires are dispersed over the whole of Eng- 
land, and have therefore varied both in form and 
color; but the best are in the neighborhood of 
Tamworth, in Staffordshire, from the famous 
Tamworth Boar. ‘The crosses also from this 
breed are very numerous in England, and are 
highly rated in their different districts. After the 
Berkshire in kindliness of fattening, must be rated 
the Essex half black pigs, raised by Mr. Western, 
of Felix hall. They are short haired, fine skin- 
ned, smaller head and ears than the Berkshires ; 
short snubby noses, very fine bone, broad and deep 
in the belly, and full in the hind quarters; the sows 
are good breeders, but they are not near such 
good nurses asthe Berkshires. ‘The Lincolnshire 
rank next, and in point of profit are hardly less 
than the Essex. They are white, and rather 
tender. ‘This breed is much the same as the 
Norfolk and Suffolk. The Sussex breed is small- 
er than the Berkshire. It is a variety of the 
Essex, and is a very valuable kind of hog. It 
may be classed next in order for fattening proper- 
ties, and what is deserving of notice, arrives at 
maturity sooner than any other kind. ‘The Hamp- 
shire fatten kindly to a very great size and weight. 
The Northampton, Shropshire and Yorkshire, 
are of large size, but fatten more slowly. The 
Cheshire are the largest hogs except the Rudg- 
wick, which is the largest in the kingdom of Great 
Britain. The Essex and Hertford breed, as it is 
called, has taken premiums from the London and 
Smithfield cattle club, and is held in high estima- 
tion. We then classify the different breeds for 


fattening propensities (until we are further in- 
formed by sufficient comparative experiments) in 
the following order :— 


2. The Woburn, or Bedford. 
3. The Berkshire. 

4. The Essex half black. 

5. The Lincolnshire, &c. &e. 

We ought not to omit to mention that the 
Neapolitan stock of swine have a very great apti- 
tude to fatten. Inthe meanwhile we copy from 
the Franklin Farmer, the following interesting 
letter from Samuel D. Martin, Esq., of Kentucky, 
on this subject, and it would seem that as far as 
his friend’s experimen's have gone, the Woburn 
breed of hogs, as we have stated, stand pre-emi- 
nent in that most valuable characteristic—quick- 
ness in taking on flesh. 


A proposition to test the relative disposition ta 
fatten, of different breeds of hogs. 


The hogs raised and fattened in Kentucky, it is 
believed, amount to more than two millions of 
dollars annually, and consume in the raising and 
fattening more than a million of bushels of corn, 
besides rye, oats, wheat, and grass. 

It would be of great value to the state to have 
such experiments made as will test the value of 
the diflerent breeds, and ascertain which is the 
best machine for turning our surplus grain into 
meat. 

Some hogs will make double the quantity of 
meat out of a given measure of corn that will be 
made by others. Therefore it must be very plain, 
that the persons feeding bad breeds must suffer 
considerable loss. No man should keepa bad 
breed when he can get a better. But it is to be 
regretted that suflicient experiments have not been 
made, to determine clearly which is the best breed. 

[have made some experiments between the 
two most valuable breeds that I have, but they 
were not conducted so as to be clearly satisfactory. 
I put two Berkshires and two Woburns into the 
same pen, and fed them together. The experi- 
ment resulted in favor of the Woburns. But they 
were all fed in the same trough, nor do I know 
what was consumed by each. 

in atrial lately made by William and Isaac 
Barclay, of Jessamine, between two boars, the 
Woburn gained fifiy pounds more in thirty days 
than the Berkshire. But here again we have no 
account of what each consumed. ‘The trial was 
made for the reputation of the stock, and it is 
presumed that both had as much as they would 
eat. 

For the purpose of making a set of experiments 
that will be satisfactory, | would propose to the 
advoca‘es of other breeds, to furnish Woburn 
hogs or pigs, barrow or sow, to be fed by some 
disinterested person, insucha way as to ascertain 
which will come earliest to maturity, fatien easiest, 
consume the least food, and travel best to market. 

I would propose that two or three pigs be fed 
upon acertain allowance, and that the balance shall 
have as much as they will eat. That they be 
kept in separate stalls, and an exact account be 
kept of what is consumed by each one. ‘To be 
kept inthis way until they are ready for market, 
and one of each kind be sent to our most distant 
market, weighed at starting, at the journey’s end, 
and alter they are dressed. ‘The balance to be 
senttoour nearest market, weighed before starting, 
and upon reaching the place have their gross and 





1. The Chinese. 


| neat weights ascertained. 
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If my proposition should be accepted, each per- 
son to pay the proportion of the expense ol the 
experiment. 

[i the above proposition is not accepted, I will 
feed a Woburn barrow, sow, or pig, against any 
other hog in the state that has no Woburn blood 
in it. 

No proposition that has any thing like a bet or 
wager attached to it will be accepted by me, but I 


wish to feed to ascertain what the different kind of 


hogs will do. S. D. Martin. 


BONES AS MANURE. 


From the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. 


Mr. Watson procured bone manure for two 
acres of land, the greatest quantity being 25 bush- 
els per Scotch acre. ‘ This,” says he, “I applied 
the following turnip-sowing season on a sharp 
black land, and on two adjoining acres of the 
same ficld, I applied 25 cart-loads of well-made 
farm-yard dung per acre: the season of sowing 
was rather wet, and not very favorable to the 
growth of turnips. ‘Those with bones came above 
ground on the third day, very dark-colored and 
broad in the leaf, and by the tenth day they were 
all in the rough blade; at this time f examined 
the state of the bone manure, and found it in one 
mass of maggots; but two days afier, they were 
all dead, and the weather being now dry and 
warm, the most rapid vegetation lt ever remarked 
took place, so that by the fifteenth day from the 
time of sowing, the turnips were lully strong for 
being thinned. ‘The plants where the farm-yard 
dung was applied, did not come up until the filth 
day, and the turnips were twenty days sown be- 
fore they were fit for thinning, and by this time 
the bone turnips were meeting on the top of the 
drill, and they continued to maintain the advan- 
tage of their first start, until ihe month of Septem- 
ver, which set in rather dry. At this time I anti- 
cipated that the bones would be exhausted, and 
the crop stop growing, but such was not the case, 
for while the dunged crop began to Jade and stop 
growing, the bone turnips kept growing vigor- 
ously. About the middle of October, when I 
considered both crops at maturity, I had a compa- 
rative trial of their weight carefully made, the re- 
eult of which was, six tons per acre in favor of the 
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| this is now obviated by the application of a hop- 
| per aud trough to the turnip-drill, which conducts 
‘the manure and seed into the drill at the same 
time, and with the same expedition as sowing the 
seed by the old machine. 

Doubts had been raised whether the succeeding 
crop of oats or barley is in any degree benefited by 
the small quantity of bones used in growing a 
crop of turnips. I can confidently state that, on 
my farms, both the quantity aud quality of my 
barley particularly have been improved, and the 
grass from seeds sown with it is a Jortnight earlier 
in its growth than afier other manures. 

In the crop of 1825, the bone manure was a 
great blessing to the breeders and feeders of cattle 
in this district, and, in some instances, saved 
the industrious tenant from ruin; for the severe 
drought, even of that season, did not prevent a 
crop of turnips with bones, while all other ma- 
nures failed, and it was thus the means of bring- 
ing through that disastrous winter, herds of cattle 
which must otherwise bave perished for want of 
fodder. 


IMPORTANCE OF MANURE. | 


SWISS FARMER. 


KLIYOGG THE 


From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Sir—A friend has put into my hands a book, 
recording the history of a remarkable individual, 
a Swiss farmer, by the name of Kliyoge: it was 
published forty years ago, but it contains instruc- 
tion and information, with food for reflection, 
which will be ever new and of the highest inter- 
‘est to every practical agriculturist; and I there- 
fore feel a great desire to copy a part of the first 
chapter, ‘on the value and importance of ma- 
nure,”’ which will, L conceive, be read by a very 
great portion of your subscribers to much advan- 
tage, and be the means of leading us all to reflect, 

how little of the value and importance of that 
chief agent in agriculture is yet known or cared 
' for. 

Kliyogg’s family consisted of a wife, a brother 
and his wife, and their two families of eleven child- 
ren, all, except one daughter, mere infants. His 
farm, of eighty-four acres of cleared land, was so 
poor that it would support but three oxen, four 
cows, one horse, and two hogs—ia all, but ten 











bones, they being twenty-eight tons per acre of | head of live-stock—but, from this wretched little 
Aberdeen yellow turnip ; the farm-yard dung, only | impoverished spot, he contrived to procure the 


twenty-two tons per acre. 


| means of subsistence for such a numerous colony, 


From this experiment, | was induced to extend | 
the use of bones on my farms, growing annually | 
from 70 to 100 acres of turnips, with this manure, | 
which gives me a great command of dung for my | 
olher crops. I have erected machinery for grind- 
ing bones, my neighbors having now all become | 
convinced of their great superiority, and the first | 
season I sold to the amount of £1500 sterling | 
worth, and ihe last season not less than £10,000 | 
sterling has been paid for bones used in the district 
of Strathmore, a great part coming from Hull. 

‘The quantity of bone manure may be varied 
from 15 to 25 bushels of dust per acre, according 
to the staie of the land, the driest soils being the 
most benefited by their use; some difficulty was | 
at first experienced in depositing the crushed bones, | 





so that the plants might reap all the benefit; but | 


and eventually riches—but here commences the 
chapter ** on the importance of manure.” 

“Tt isnot from grazing, therefore, that Kliyogg 
expects advantage, but from an article of more 


advantage, and more to be depended upon, the in- 


crease of dung for manure. He finds his horse 
more expensive than serviceable, and determines 
to sel! him and buy oxen with the money, as he 
computes that two oxen may be maintained for 
one horse. The advantages which he derives 


from his cattle are, milk, butter, work and ma- 
nure ; the last article, manure, he considers as the 
basis of the improvement of the soil ; consequent- 
ly, he has applied the whole force of his care and 
industry towards its accumulation, and has so 
well succeeded, that from his small number of cat- 
tle, he collects yearly about a hundred loads, 
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which is double the quantity which he collected 
the first year of his farming ; and this has led him 
to conclude, that the generality of farmers have too 
great a proportion of live-stock to their land! 
This conclusion appeared to me, at first, very ex- 
traordinary, and almost tempted ms to consider 


him 2 man of paradox; but his explication of | 
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little disagreeable or fatiguing, that it serves him 
for recreation. He begins by cutting the small 
| branches away from the larger ones, laying them, 
with the pointed leaves of these trees, in little 
heaps, to be used for litter, while the larger and 
tougher boughs are reserved for fuel; by this me- 
thod he amasses many proper materials for good 


this enigma satisfied and undeceived me, for, said | manure, that are commonly suffered to rot use- 
he, “when a farm is overstocked, the owner is |lessly in the woods, which is so much real loss to 
forced to send his cattle, in the summer months, | husbandry! Zo Kliyogg this discovery is an in- 
to graze on waste lands, at a distance from his | estimable treasure, of which we were either igno- 
house and their sheds, which is the loss of so. rant or forgetful; and this opinion is farther veri- 
much to the farm-yard; for as the poverty of) fied in the husbandry of the canton of Appenzell, 
these waste lands reduces their milk, to remedy | where they scatter dead branches of fir and pine 
this defect, the manger must be filled with fresh | trees in great roads, to be trampled upon by cattle 
grass, when they are brought home at night, und passengers, by which means they acquire a 
which necessarily diminishes their winter store of | beginning of putrefaction, and are converted into 
provision ; scarcity of hay must imply a call for) manure, though, it must be confessed, of a very 
straw, Which ought to be entirely appropriated to indifferent quality ; but Kliyogg, who had expe- 
the dung-hill, as, without it, no improvement of rienced how defective this method was, has suc- 
soil can be expected ; and besides which, bad food | ceeded in what at first seemed hard to accomplish, 
is the source of an infinite variety of distempers.” | naniely, converting these very materials into ex- 
And in this way he pointed out most judiciously aj cellent manure. And although it is known that 
principal cause of deficiency in the agriculture of resinous and aromatic juices, contained in the 
the country; for it is a fact, that many of our | prickly leaves of pines, are powerful enemies to 
farmers keep more cattle in the summer than they | putrefaction, yet, what obstacles are not to be sur- 
can conveniently support in the winter; the ara- | mounted by reason, aided by industry! He sub- 
ble and meadow lands are, by this bad manage- | dued them all, by observing certain rules in the 
ment, deprived of that part of the manure which | preparation of litter for his cattle, and of the diffe- 
they require: the cattle, enfeebled for want of rent strata of his dunghill. He does not remove 
wholesome nourishment, particularly towards the | the dung from under his cattle under a week, 
spring, lose their milk or their laboring strength, | strewing fresh litter upon the top every day; this 
and frequently die of diseases easily accounted | method he does not find injurious to the health of 
for; and these are truths, which eaperience too his cattle, nor does he think it prevents cleanliness, 
well evinces. He therefore keeps no more live | if a constant supply of fresh litter be added. His 
stock than he can amply support with grass and exactness is conspicuous in the management of 
hay from his own fields; the straw is carefully | this litter when taken away, for it is placed in se- 
preserved and used only for Jitter, of which he is, parate layers upon the dung-hill, and so method- 
e0 liberal in his stalls, that the beasts are buried ised, that those where the fermentation is soonest 





with itto the knees. He is attentive also to ga- 
ther all the dried leaves, moss, rushes, &c., from 
his land, that can in any way serve for litier; the 
small dead boughs and pointed leaves of fir-trees 
in particular, afford plentiful materials for this pur- 


pose, and he employs in this occupation the greater | 


part of the time he can spare from his other work. 
A compost dunghill appears to him an object of 


° . . } 
FO great importance to the improvement of land, | 


that of all branches of labor he regrets the want 
of assistance in this the most, and waits, as a sin- 
gular blessing, the time when his children shall be 
capable of contributing their share; for so tho- 
roughly is he persuaded that he wants only labor- 
ing hands to procure fifty loads more of manure, 


without increasing the number of his cattle !* In 


Prosecution of this great design, he goes in the 
autumn into the woods with a hedge-bill, or hook, 
to prune the supernumerary branches of fir and 
pine trees; even of those which he thinks it use- 
ful to leave, boldly venturing to cut the lower 
shoots of the young trees close to the trunk ; these 
he binds into fagots and carries home, placing 
them under a shed, till a proper season for prose- 
cuting his work; and at leisure hours, and espe- 
cially in long winter evenings, he prepares these 
lagote for the purpose intended, an employment so 








* Will our Jersey friends, residing in the midst of 


the inexhaustible marl-beds of that highly favored re- 
gion, reflect on these things: fifty loads additional in 
the course of the year! ! 


to be expected, may accelerate the putrefaction of 
‘others where it is more slow ; he therefore, in the 
beginning of autumn, litters lis cattle with straw 
during two months; the next two monthe he lit- 
‘tere them with twigs and spines, or pointed leaves, 
from fir and pine trees ; then s'raw again, or rushes 
or dried leaves; then twigs, spines, and so on al- 
ternately. 
| The regulation of his compost dung-hill is as 
follows. Lest the fermentation should be totaily 
| suppressed, or even checked by drought, he is as- 
'siduously attentive to the preservation of a certain 
degree of moisture, knowing that to obtain a ma- 
-nure thoroughly rotted, he has nothing to do but 
fo preserve a constant fermentation by frequent 
waterings; and to facilitate this, he has sunk, 
near his dunghill, seven large square pits, which 
‘are planked with wood in the form of boxes, and 
in these he keeps the prolific water essential to so 
many operations ; first, putting s.me thoroughly 
fermented cow-dung at the bottom of his boxes, 
he pours in a pretty considerable quantity of boil- 
ing water, and then fills up the pit with fresh water 
trom his well; this brings on, in three weeks, a 
state of putrescence, which, without boiling water, 
could not be attained in two months ; he has thus a 
supply of corrupted water, as well for the purposes 
of vegetation as to keep his dung-hill in a con- 
stant state of humidity. lis reservoirs of stag- 
nant waterare sunk below his stalls and stables, 
with the view to conveniency, and there ts like- 
wise atrough at the declivity of the dung hall, ta 
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receive the water that runs from it, and this gives 
an easy opportunity of moistening the dung-hill 


frequently, without robbing the soil of its share of 


the stagnant water. And the success of this me- 
thod of watering his dung-hill suggested the idea 
of putrefying small twigs of fir and pine, without 
using them lor litter ; he lays them in close heaps, 
pressed down and covered with earth, to prevent 
evaporation, and pours stagnant water upon them 
every day, until they are converted into rich mould ! 
But he does not bound his improvements within 
the circle of that quantity of manure, which his 
industry procures from his emall number of cattle, 
Sor he buys every year seven loads of dung from his 
neighbors ! and these he mixes with six tons of 

eat ashes; and he finds the eflect of these two 

inds of manure answerable to his expectations.” 


Now, how strangely will it appear to many of 


your readers, who witness daily and hourly the 
waste of thousands of loads of the finest manure, 
in the washing from cattle-yards; the rich soils 
which might be obtained from river and road- 
sides ; the cleanings of ponds; the openings of 
pits and quarries; and more especially, the waste 
of winter-bedding, in the shape of stubbles from 
the different crops, which are often left standing in 
the fields knee-deep, because of the weeds or grass 
contained in them, which ought to be sacrificed, 
rather than lose a foot in height of the stubbles and 
cords of dung in the cattle-yards! How strange 
will it appear to such, I say, to hear a man regret- 
ting that he is deprived, by the want of assistance 
from his young and helpless family, of making an 
additional fifty loads of compost in the course of 
the year! and rejoicing in the inestimable trea- 
sure contained in the spikes and leaves and bran- 
«hes of his pine trees, which he trains up by can- 
dle-light in winter evenings, by way of recreation! 
And after the inestimable treasure which he ob- 
tains from this source of his discovery, to find him 
absolutely a purchaser of manure, to the amount 


of seven loads per annum, of his neighbors! If 


the perusal of the above history will not move us 
to be up and doing, in the way of collecting the 
means of improvement contained in the mines of 
wealth with which, in this country, we are sur- 
rounded, and in some situations absolutely choked 
with—witness our ponds and ditches around many 
of our cattle-yards—I know not what will ever be 
sufficient to move us, until we are moved off the 
stage of life by the rising generation, which seems 
to be springing up for the purpose of correcting the 
errors of their fathers, more particularly in this 
respect than in any other; for it must be admitted 
that there is too much truth in the observation, 
“to the young itis that we are to look for im- 
provement.” STEPHEN Gipson. 





ERADICATION OF WEDDS. 


From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Sir,— You have been adding line upon line, and 


precept upon precept, in the pages of the Cabinet, | that trying period ! 


on the necessity of keeping crops free trom weeds, 
showing that the land will produce a crop of 


— 








a'ion of asubject of the highest importance, but 
which seems least of all to have obtained the care 
of the husbandman generally. The truth of the 
above is strongly exemplified in the present state 
of the crops of multicaulis, wherever they have 
been neglected and left to shift for themselves, 
which has been very much the caee in this, the 
day of their humiliation, throughout the country, 
All will remember the encomiums which were 
lavished upon this crop, even so late as the past 
season ; that they would “flourish any where, 


and under any circumstances,” was a part only of 


their peculiar properties, but their present appear- 
ance convinces us that they depend, in a very 
great measure indeed, for their good looks and 
abundant foliage, upon good food and superior 
cultivation, for wherever this has been withheld, 
their state is wretched in the extreme. I saw, 
yesterday, an acre of these trees, which had been 
planted in the spring, and have never since been 
cleaned ; the result is, the weeds are taller and 
stronger than they, anda thousand times more 
abundant, with bushels of seeds, ready to shed 
and sow the land for seven years to come, while 
the foliage of the morus, instead of being of that 
large growth and deep green hue, is smal! and 
mean, and the color of a peach tree in the yellows 
—no longer fit for pies or tobacco ! 

This is a lesson which ought not to be lost up- 
on us; it furnishes a means of calculating the 
value of clean cultivation; and without such 
ocular demonstration, few of us would have ever 
been able to form an estimate of the vast differ- 
ence, which really ex'sts. I declare for myself, 
that I have never before seen the evil of neglected 
cultivation in the light that I now do, nor can I 
believe that my neighbors understand, even at the 
present time—with acrop of weeds five feet in 
height, and ol’proportionate substance—to what a 
degree they are robbing their crops of their proper 
nutriment! And if it be true, as has been often 
said, thata “single root of grass amongst wheat 
has been found to draw a portion of the nourish- 
ment from siz plants of the wheat,” it is only to 
be wondered, that some crops continue to get any 
at all, when buried beneath a covering of them as 
high, oftentimes, as the fences ! 

Adjoining the field containing the multicaulis 
trees, and upon exactly the same quality of land, 
is a large breadth of sugar-beet of remarkable 
size and most luxuriant growth, but they were 
planted in rows at a proper distance, and have 
keen kept perfectly clean; and while the morus 
has turned toa crop of weeds, here the crop is 
beets, which will give from fifty to sixty tons per 
acre! Now, to have converied these into a crop 
of weeds, it would ouly have been necessary to 
permit them to take possession of the soil and keep 
it, and the end would have been accomplished. 
Asitis. it does one good to calculate the quantity 
and value of the manure which this crop will yieid 
on being fed the coming winter—tar greater than 
the whole expense of raising the crop—to say 
nothing of their value as food for stock during 
It is quite unnecessary to add 
that the person who owns this crop is not the owner 
of the morus; his crops are uniformly large and 


something, depending, however, upon the will of | heavy, because they are kept clean from weeds. 
It is calculated, and I believe the estimate is 

far too low, that a heavy crop of weeds consumes 

at least one-half the dung that is applied in pre- 


the owner what thai shall be, whether of thistles, 
rag-weed, corn or grain; and T cannot but eall 
the attention of my fellow-readers to the consider- 
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paration for a crop of grain—how pleasant it is, 
then, to reflect that while f am carrying manure 
to my four-acre field a mile off, one-half my dung 
and labor goes to support the weeds, and one-half 
the remainder is Jost in the diminution of the crop 
in quantity and quality, or thereabout; this is 
tithing the crop with a vengeance, and would 
never be submitted to, did not farmers believe that 
crops ‘‘won’t pay forcleaning!” But, ifthis were 
the fact, what a losing concern must be the grow- 
ing of acorn crop which is so expensive in every 
stage of its growth! and yet, none of us hesitate 
to perform it, or are afraid to debit the crop with 
the cost, which it is always sure to pay, if the sea- 
son is favorable. Is it not, therefore, passing 
strange, that any one should be so perverse as not 
to see, that if corn will pay for superior cultivation 
all other crops must, and especially potatoes, a 
crop that is generally devoted to the weeds at some 
period of its growth, although none perhaps suffer 
more from their presence, particularly in quality: 
and this remark is exemplified in a crop of these, 
which is now growing in an adjoining field, where 
my neighbor Dale gave up the cleaning for a bad 
job, when ke had got through about haif the 
piece; they were of an early variety, and he is 
now taking them up, but it is really a caution to 
see the difference which there is between the up- 
per and the lower ends of the patch ; they appear 
upon the part which was allowed to go to weeds, 
of quite another kind, even in their form ; worm- 
eaten, scabby, and covered with tubercles; and, 
on boiling, are watery, comparatively fit only as 
food for hogs, and about half the size of those 
upon the cleared land. Now it must not be for- 
gotten that there is a small condition, appended 
to the promise, “in due time ye shall reap,” it is, 
“if ye faint not.” My neighbor fainted at hal!- 


way in his war upon the weeds, and his crop of 


potatoes became a crop of weeds, so thick and 
high, that he was compelled to mow them with a 
scythe, before he could see where to put in the 
space, the very rows being obliterated; and the 
crop in quantity is equally deficient. On my 
reminding him of the common observation, ‘‘crops 
wou’t pay for cleaning,” I was pleased to hear 
him say, “I’m now satisfied they won’t pay for 
neglecting, any how.” 

But | owe honorable mention of the manage- 
ment of the person who owns the sugar-beet 
above noticed. Nothing is so common as to see 
the headlands of the corn-crop full of the largest 
and stoutest weeds, no care being taken to clean 


them, even by mowing, after the last cleaning of 


the crop; now here is an exception to this almost 
universal practice, for, at that time, he turned 
about and ploughed them down, and sowed the 
land with buckwheat; and the view at this time 
is absolutely lovely, the plant in full bloom, and 
remarkably strong and vigorous—-for every one 
knows that the headlands are always the richest 
portions of the field--and promise a crop sufficient 
for the support of the farm household during the 
coming year. No fearof this man’s crops turn- 
ing to weeds, but it is quite amazing to see the fine 
crops of these, which are repaying his neighbor’s 
care of them, to the value of cent. percent. R. 
September 16th. 
Vou. VILL.—85 


TRENCHING, 


From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 

Sir,—The best managers are always to be found 
in the most uniriendly soils and situations—witness 
our iriends in the eastern states, the Scotland of 
America—so true is it, that “In countries where 
nature has been bountiful, man has been indolent, 
where she has been niggardly in her gifis, the 
deficiency has been more than compensated by 
the industry of man.” 

In the ** Survey of Aberdeen,” there is the most 
surprising account of what has been done in the 
way of trenching their soil in the neighborhood of 
the town of Aberdeen, and which does indeed go 
to prove the truth of the above observation! It 
is remarked, ‘The greater part of the land in this 
vicinity has, from the most barren and unproduc- 
tive state, been thoroughly improved by trenching: 
not less than three thousand acres have been 
trenched within three miles of Aberdeen, and in 
all places of the county considerable additions 
have been made to the arable, by trenching the 
barren lands. It is practised on land which 
abounds in stones of diflerent sizes, sometimes 
when the soil is dry, and in other cases when it is 
wet, and then it is united with under-draining : it 
is practised when the object is to deepen the soil 
or to mix a portion of the subsoil along with it; 
when the subsoil is éi//y or very tenacious, as well 
as when that next the surface is unproductive, 
mossy or exhausted by over-cropping; and lastly 
when the land is foul, when cleaner and stronger 
soil can be brought to the surface. 

‘‘The expense, it must be confessed, could not 
have been borne in many cases, if the first crop— 
for so it may be called, as it covered the whole soil 
—that was raised by the spade and mattock, had 
not produced from thirty to fifty pounds per acre: 
this was acrop of granite stones, which was sold 
for paving the streets of London: But, afier all, 
the ground that was thus gained to the communi- 
ty would not have been able to recompense the 
cultivator, iia mixture of the spade and plough 
husbandry had not been introduced. The rent 
of the land in the vicinity of Aberdeen is extremely 
high, being now, on a lease for years, from five 
pounds to ten pounds sterling per acre, and, ina 
few cases, not less than eighteen pounds! Yet 
allthis is necessary to remunerate the improver, 
who trenched, dunged, limed, and cultivated this 
thin soil, and which must still be frequently ma- 
nured. It would have yielded too little produce 
if tilled only by the plough, and would have been 
cultivated at too great expense if the soil had been 
constantly dug with the spade; a medium between 
these two—either the aliernate use of the plough 
and spade, or at least a mixture of plough and 
spade husbandry—was thus introduced by me- 
cessity, and has been attended with the happiest 
effects.” 

With little exception, the whole tract of country 
from Seville to Antequera, in Spain, although of 
the richest possible description, is in the most 
wretched state of cultivation ; no enclosures, and 
such is the state of personal insecurity, that no 
farmer or proprietor ventures {o reside on his own 





land! 
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THE NEW THEORY.* 


From the Journal of the American Silk Society. 


Cambridge, E. S. Md., Sept. 28, 1840. 

Gideon B. Smith—Dear Sir—In your ‘Silk 
Journal’ of August last, you maintain that the 
silk-worm “requires exactly twelve months to 
pass through the various stages of its existence ;” 
“that, if hatched on May 1, 1840, the eggs pro- 
duced must be hatched on May 1, 1841, or nearly 
so; and that otherwise, if hastened, or protract- 
ed, disease and death must be the consequence to 
the new progeny !—and you believe that analogy 
will sustain the opinion. (1) 

This, indeed, is a grave and serious subject, out 
of which grows a question of deep concern to the 
country at large; and more especially to those 
whose sanguine and ardent spirits may have led 
them to embark heavily in the design of this new 
enterprise ; buoyed as they were, by the new dis- 
covery of protraction, and multiplication of the 
crops, at pleasure; which would, if established, 
add seven-iold to the profits of their labor. 

** Silk-culture,” if nothing more than one crop 
can be produced in the season, will be a poor bu- 
siness; and nothing more than one crop will be 
attained, if the above sentiment be correct; the 
difficulty of procuring stocks of eggs, of the pre- 
cise age for every respective crop—and the fre- 
quent impositions which will be practised by un- 
principled vendors, will be quite insuperable; and 
one crop only, as in Europe and Asia, will be the 
whole practicable result. 

The difference which this counter discovery, or 
new position will make, in our prospects of the 
silk culture, below that of the many crops, is in- 
calculable, and unquestionably fatal—if true ; the 
cost—labor—and leaves will be nearly seven to 
one greater, than if seven, the supposed practica- 
ble number of crops under the previous discovery 
could be accomplished-—the same rooms—fix- 
tures, and other accommodations must, in such 
case, be made for one million, as in the other for 
seven millions; the foliage to be supplied wholly 
in the space of a few weeks, will require uncount- 
ably more trees than were as many months allow- 
ed for them to leaf and releaf foreach and every 
crop through the season; the labor being all re- 





* In a previous number of the ‘ Farmers’ Register,’ 
we presented the new theory of Dr. Gideon B. Smith 
in regard to the retarding of the hatching of silk- 
worms’ eggs, as well as the remarks of one of our 
most experienced and intelligent silk-culturists ap- 
proving thereof in advance. We now add some ob- 
jections as well as answers thereto, so that our readers 
may have the best opportunity for hearing opinions, 
both pro and con, on this novel and interesting subject. 
For our own part, we can only say, as yet, that we 
heartily wish the new theory may be sound; as the 
knowledge of any certain and general causes of fail- 
ure of eggs,and consequently of rearings of silk- 
worms, will bring culturists so much nearer to the 
certainty of success in rearing hereafter—a result 
which we do not appreciate the less, nor less anxiously 
desire to be produced, because the events of this year 
have served greatly to lower our previous confident 
hopes and expectations.—Ep. F. R. 











quired at one time, will be very troublesome, and 
costly to Maryland—and to all those spacious and 
very suitable regions, south of the Potomac and 
Ohio, where annual, and not daily labor is general- 
ly employed; an immense number of laborers 
must in this case, be reserved for about two 
months’ services—before and afterwards, through 
the year, a cumbrous tax, not always to be dis- 
posed of, at seasons when every trustworthy farm- 
er has his supply. (2) 

Hence, an inquiry into the merits of the new 
theory, and the grounds on which it rests, becomes 
highly interesting. 

I grant, it is strange the important discovery of 
Mr. Carson, “that the hatcnaing of silk-worm 
eggs, may bea long time protracted without injury 
to the progeny, had never been made in Europe 
or Asia, where that culture had so Jong been a 
prominent occupation” —yet, equally strange It is, 
that many all-important discoveries and improve- 
ments in the arts and sciences are daily develop- 
ing, which had remained hidden to the eye and 
mind of man from times unknown ; we must ap- 
proach the subject, then, without the prejudice of 
interest or novelty. 

You adduce a case in analogy of the “ swallow 
martin” seeking a suitable climate, at a particular 
season, as an instance in point—this case is not, in 
my opinion, applicable ; instinct prompts the bird, 
by the instrumentality of its feelings, to seek a 
new domicil, as a dog would remove from an over- 
heated fireside, to a cooler part of the room; vo- 
lition is here involved ; the eggs of the worm do 
not come into action by instinct—by this motive 
the worm may deposite them—but they must await 
the essential and unerring power of heat, for their 
developement; until this be applied, they are, 
(other injuries excepted)—quasi new; a fact 
well known in the New York establishments for 
the purpose, where all sorts of eggs, without re- 
gard to the dates of their deposite, are, if sound, 


‘hatched, and produce good progenies. (3) 


The “ American locus’’—your other case of 
analogy, | consider equally remote; very truly, it 
may perform the septennial revolutions, from the 
date of its eggs, having received the influence of 
a sufficiency of heat to bring them into life ; which, 
when the parent has made its deposite at the ap- 
proach of the vernal sun, will occur in regular or- 
der—unless, by accident or design, this vivilying 
cause be intercepted; in which case the eflect 
will, of necessity, be retarded, and possibly to an- 
other year, or more; and in proof of this occur- 
rence, annually are seen many stragglers, not 
moving in the natural and septennial cycle; and 
it has not been shown inthe case relied upon, 
that these, or the product of the eggs of these 
stragglers, would be diseased, or perish ; which, 
as I understand, is the very gist of the question it 
is adduced to settle ; and, therefore, it is not in 
point. (4) 

In regard to the question at issue, entomology 
is so little studied, that more light is to be drawn 
from the vegetable, than the animal world; and it 
would seem superfluous, with the most of your 
readers, to premise the fact of the very great ana- 
logy, in a physiological view, which oviparous in- 
sects in general bear to plants, and particularly in 
the production of their progeny, from seeds and 
eggs; a subject clearly and scientifically treated 
in Darwin’s Phytologia—and elsewhere. 
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Instances of the dormant state, in which the 
seeds of the plants may remain for many years, 
and without injury to their final production, are 
numerous; and daily instances occur of the seeds 
of plants dug up from depths beyond the reach of 
atmospheric and other vegetative influences—dor- 
mant and unimpaired ; the vital principle, though 
sleeping, bad resisted their decomposition, and 
was ready to receive the impulse to a future and 
healthy life. Clover seed has been known to ve- 
getate and flourish, after a sleep in the bowels of 
the earth, for twenty years or more. Grains of 
wheat, it is well authenticated, have been taken 
up with mummies, from the catacombs of Egypt, 
alter a lapse, probably, of as many centuries, and 
have vegetated, and yielded a healthy product. 

In truth no physiological fact is better establish- 
ed, than the indefinite dormancy of the seed of 
plants, while deprived of the influence of the 
agents of vegetation, and the revival upon their 
admission into a full and healthy action. 

From the period of the elicited spark of actual 
life—and of the partial performance of physiologi- 
cal functions—the date of the term of its vital ex- 
istence commences whether that term be one, or 
many years; or dependent on future pliysical 
agencies which may control it. (5) 

In this class of animals—the oviparous—few 
observations have been made on this point. Yet 
the general analogy before alluded to, and the 
similarity of principles, under a similarity of eir- 
cumstances, may justify similar coaclusions. 

The diverse terms of life, in animals and ve- 
getables are dependent on their various and re- 
spective structures, adjusted for their growth and 
consumption; and the period necessarily com- 
mences from that of organic effort; before that 
lime, none of its structure being called into action, 
no portion of its physical being can be impaired, 
or its duration shortened; and the entire term 
(if any) allotted by nature, will take date, not from 
the sleeping, but from the excited or actual life ; 
from this term it had begun to grow, use its ener- 
gies, and consume its term of vital existence. 
These remarks are necessarily not applicable to 
the viviparous animals, whose embryon is not de- 
pendent on casual, or extrinsic warmth, or other 
agencies ;—its evolutions begin and progress with 
regularity, from its first inception, the embryon of 
the seed, and that of the egg, itis well known, 
sleep after impregnation, till excited ; and as soon 
would I expect alampto burn out ils contents 
without being lighted, as that a silk-worm egg 
should impair, or consume a part ol its natural 
term, before its actual life had commenced ;—when 
this has commenced, it cannot be repressed, or 
retarded, consistently with the health of the ani- 
mal, and the attempt may, a priori—and no doubt 
will be attended with injury. (6) 

Finally, the experiment, though accidental, of 
Mr. Carson, “of retarding the hatching of silk 
silk worm eggs, from 1837 to 1839,”’ is conclusive; 
your suggestion of the possibility of a mistake, is 
nothing more than what the lawyers would call a 
“notentia remotissima.”’ 

Mr. McLean’s experiment, which was highly 
flattering, made a protraction of about one month, 
and the progeny healthy. 

My own experiment, reported by me for your 
Journal, made a protraction of litile more than 





was on April 28, 1840; the third, on August Ist 
ensuing, [rom eggs of the same identical hatching, 
to wit: on May 3d or 4th, 1839, as _ positively as- 
serted by the gentleman of whom I purchased 
them, who had a memorandum of the fact. In 
my report I added the following, viz: “in this 
case, above stated, there can be no mistake in 
respect to the identical age of all the eggs—they 
were purchased by me of a gentleman in Cam- 
bridge, my neighbor, who reared, the last year 
(1839) for the first and only time, a solitary crop 
of cocoons, and he sold to me the whole of their 
product of eggs; I obtained none from any other 
person, either before or since, or at any other time 
whatever.” 

From the whole premises, I am irresistibly led 
to conclude—that the new position you have ta- 
ken against retarding silk- worm eggs, is erroneous, 
that the eggs will continue unaffected and dormant 
without injury, almost indefinitely, until brought 
within a hatching temperature ; and consequently, 
that retarding the process beyond the usual or na- 
tural period, is practicabie without impairing the 
health of the progeny ; and that the embryon 
having undergone excitation, cannot be repressed 
— injury to the product, ina greater or less 

egree. 

And I confidently believe that subsequent ex- 
perimenis will confirm the accuracy of the few al- 
ready made, and above quoted; and that the 
general and extensive failures of the present year, 
may be referred to the singularly unfavorable sea- 
son, requiring singularly diligent management and 
attention. Respectfully yours, &c. 

Josrepn E. Muse. 


REMARKS BY THE EDITOR ON THE PRECE- 
DING COMMUNICATION, 


(1) The Doctor aeserts that we maintain that 
‘the silk-worm requires exactly twelve months 
to pass through the various stages of its existence.”’ 
W hat we did say was, that ‘ the silk-worm, when 
left to itself, expused to the ordinary atmosphere, 
hatches in the spring of the year exactly at the 
time the mulberry leaves open. Jt is therefore an 
annual insect, and requires exactly twelve months 
to pass through the various stages of its existence. 
If, for example, a silk-worm was hatched on the 
first day of May 1840, the eggs that it would pro- 
_duce would naturally batch on the Ist day of May 
1841.” The variations, and omissions in the Doc- 
tor’s quotation, and what we actually said are 
‘marked by italics. We were speaking of the 
silk-worm in a state of nature and not of its domes- 
ticated condition, or of what it could be made to 
do by artificial means. We inferred, however, 
from the fact that it was an annual insect, and 
thus required a full year to complete its circle of 
existence in a state of nature, the existence of a 
law of nature which could not be violated to any 
considerable extent with impunity. Wedo not 
pretend to assume that nature’s operations may 
not be greatly modified by art; and we distinctly 
stated that by artificial means, the eggs of silk- 
worms might be retarded or accelerated in hatch- 
ing one month without material injury. The po- 
sition assumed was and is, that the precise time 
silk-worm eggs will naturally hatch, is one year 
from the time their parents were hatched; and 





three months. In this case, the first hatching 


the Jonger they are retarded beyond that time 
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the greater will be the injury the progeny will|it was in the preceding July and August? But, 
sustain. We shall have occasion to recur to this) if the “ easential power of heat’ were all that is 
subject in the course of this paper. ‘necessary to hatch silk-worm eggs, the Doctor 
(2) This is entirely erroneous, we think. “ This | could easily accomplish his seven crops of worms, 
new position or counter discovery” is, in the hum- | even under the new system; for, having perfect and 
ble opinion of the writer hereof, the only means | unlimited control over ‘the essential and unerring 
that will or can insure us the advantages of seve- | power of heat,”? he could hatch the eggs in a day 
ral crops of worms,—five, or seven or seventy, as | or two afier they are laid, and thus avoid all risk 
you may please,—during a season. In the words | of injury by retarding, all expense of ice-houses, 
of a friend, (whose private letter we regret we |and fill his cocooneries and occupy his fixtures, 
have not the privilege of publishing, )—* if true, seven times to his heart’s content. 
your new theory is the only means of rescuing it,| But heat is not the ‘essential power’ engaged 
[the silk culture] from total failure; if erroneous, | in the developement of’ silk-worms, or any other 
it is impossible for it to operate injuriously. All | insect or animal, oviparous or viviparous. Heat is 
the inconvenience it can produce is to put cultiva- , not life, though the latter is partly cherished and 
tors to the trouble of saving silk-worm eggs three | supported by the former. We believe that time is 





or four times during the season, instead of once. 
If once will do, then of course there is no use 
in repeating the operation; but if you have to 
do it six times, what does the trouble amount 
to? and how isit to ‘prostrate’ the business ?” 
The writer of this extract 1s not an observer of a 
day or a year; he has the advantage of five or 
six years’ experience, upon an extensive scale, 
and with personal supervision. As to the frequent 
impositions that will be practised by unprincipled 
venders of eggs, we have heretofore shown how 
these evils may be avoided—that is by every per- 
son producing his own eges,—which, by the way, 
he ought to do under any system ; for he will al- 
ways, and under any circumstances, if he depends 


upon others for eggs, be subject to more or less of 


disappointment. We contend, however, that un- 
der our system there will be less opportunity for 
imposition of this kind than any other, for the ob- 
vious reason that the vender will be required to fur- 
nish evidence of the characterofthe eggs with much 
more particularity than he is at present. Now he 
is only required to say that the eggs are of a par- 
ticular kind, of a healthy stock, and that they 
have been properly kept. Under our system he 
must furnish the precise date at which the worms 
were hatched that produced the eggs, in addition 
to all the above. Not only so, but he must furnish 
eggs of all the different dates required, and satisfy 
the purchaser of the correctness of those dates, 
and vouch for it with his own responsibility. 

(3) The position here assumed is clearly unte- 


an essential power in the generation of all animals, 
oviparous and viviparous. ‘Fhe period of gesta- 
tion required by viviparous animals in the uterus, 
is required also in oviparous animals in the egg. 
For example, with viviparous animals a certain 
lime is required after the germ is impregnated for 
the embryo to mature. In the case most familiar 
to us all, this time or period is nine months ; and 
in all animals it is fixed by the laws of nature ; in 
some cases eleven months, and in some others five 
months ; each genus of animals having a period 
of gestation of its own, and very few genera the 
same. But in the case of oviparous animals, this 
period of uterine gestation is substituted by gesta- 
tion in the egg. Immediately after the germ is 
impregnated it is detached from the ovarium, and 
the gestation of the new animal commences in the 
ego. Now the question in dispute is, is there any 
precise period of gestation required; that is, is 
there any particular time afier the egg is laid be- 
‘fore it will hatch? We know there is ; and we 
know that all the power of heat and all other 
powers combined cannot abbreviate that period. 
However diligently the hen may sit upon her 
eggs, she cannot hatch them before the precise 
time appointed by nature for their hatching— 
twenty-one days. We know that in the case of 
eggs, the period of gestation—we mean the time 
from the detachment of the germ to the hatching 
| of the egg—may be prolonged by artificial means 
to a longer period than uterine gestation can; but 
_we do not believe that the precise period has been 








nable, If it were true that * all sorts of eggs, with- | fixed by nature for every species of egg to hatch, 
out regard tothe date of their deposite, are, if as certainly as has been the period of uterine ges- 
sound, hatched, and produce good progenies,”’ by | tation; and that if, by the withholding the neces- 


the application of heat, then why are not silk- 
worm eggs hatched the same season they are pro- 
duced! Doctor Muse must know full well, that 
silk-worm eggs will not hatch the same season 
they are produced by the worms, (except the two- 


sary heat or air or any other essential power, the 
|egg is prevented hatching at that period, its pro- 
duct will suffer more and more according to the 
length of time the hatching shall be retarded. If 
‘eggs of any kind can be kept from hatching any 


crop kinds) and therefore that something besides length of time desired, why can we not keep hens’ 
“the essential and unerring power of heat,” isne-| eggs to any length of time we please by keeping 
cessary for the hatching of the eggs. It is well! them cold? If thena period of gestation be requi- 
known that the common silk-worm eggs, though | sitein oviparous as well as in viviparous animals, as 
produced in June, will withstand all the heat of we contend is the case, then the eggs of all ani- 


the succeeding July, August, and September, 
without hatching ; and that in the ensuing spring 
they will hatch, though the temperature be 
many degrees. lower than that they had passed 
through the season before. If nothing but heat 
were required, why did they not hatch when the 
mercury stood for weeks together at 80° and 909, 
the season before? and if heat be the “ essential 
power,” why do they hatch in March and April, 
when the temperature is many degrees lower than 


mals have a time certain fixed for their hatching ; 
and if so, this period can neither be abbreviated 
nor prolonged with impunity. We do not stop to 
notice exceptions to the rule; with reasonable 
men this is not necessary in arguments of this 
kind. For instance, many animals whose period 


of gestation is nine months, occasionally terminate 
that process in seven, or eight months, and ecome- 
times prolong it to ten months, and both without 
material injury to the offspring ; but these are only 
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exceptions to the rule, and do not impair the va- | patience have not suffered from the failure of old 


lidity of the law. 


Now if our argument be cor- | seeds to vegetate, he is the luckiest of the tribe of 


rect, silk-worm eggs have a period which they re- | Agricola; and in that case we must beg leave to re- 
quire for their maturity, equivalent to that of ute- | fer him to the seedsmen, who will inform him that 
rine gestation. We have already shown that they | very few of their seeds will vegetate after they are 
will not hatch the same eeason they are produced, | twelve months old—many indeed will not afier 
however early they may have been laid in the they are six or eight months old, and in this 
season. If they do not require this period of ges- | respect imitating the habit of silk-worm eggs, by 
tation, why do they not hatch during the extreme- | vegetating not much later than the plants that 
ly hot weather of July and August? It is clear | produced them the year before vegetated. So well 
to our minds that they do require a certain time; | is this fact known, that honest and careful seeds- 
but what that time is remains to be discovered. | men clear out all their old stock of seeds they 
We never knew any eggs hatched in January, | know to be of this character, at the close of every 


even in the far south, and we believe that among | season, to make room for fresh ones. 


Therefore, 


all the losses of eggs by premature hatching, very | vegetable seeds, however analogous they may be 
few ever occurred in New Orleans before the lat- | to silk-worm eggs, do not prove that silk-worm 


ter end of February. This would show the! eggs can be retarded in hatching much beyond 


shortest period at which they are capable of hatch- | 


ing to be six or seven months from the time they 
are laid, or eight to nine months from the time 
their parents were hatched. But though, by a 
change of climale, their time of hatching may be 
thus accelerated two or three monihs, the same 
circumstance will prevent its being prolonged at 
all; for all the time that is gained on the one side 
is most surely taken from the other. We antici- 
pate being laughed at by the Doctor for our wto- 
pian idea of what he will probably call ovogesta- 
tion: but we can bear it. 

(4) We alluded to the martin and American 
locust merely as illustrative of the fact of the pre- 
cision of periodical developements and habiis, in 
insects and animals. We did not rely upon them 
as any thing but illustrations ; nor did we adduce 
them to ‘settle’ the question. ‘There is no proof 
whatever, however, that the few stragglers of the 
American locust, that appear occasionally, are the 
result of this vivifying cause, (heat,) being inter- 
cepted. In other words that they are the result of 
eggs retarded in their hatching. ‘They are much 
more plausibly supposed to be individuals from 
other districts or families, that have strayed from 
home or been carried to their present location by 
high wind or some other agent. 
county, Virginia, the American locust appears at 
alternate intervals of eight and nine years. ‘The 
Doctor would not thence infer, we presume, that 
one or the other of the families had been, by the 
interception of heat, retarded in hatching eight or 
nine years ? 

(5) The least tenable of all his arguments 
against our system is his reliance upon the ana- 
logy supposed to exist between vegetable seeds 
and eggs. If we admit the occurrence of ‘in- 


stances of the dormant state in which the seeds of 


the plants may remain for many years, and with- 
Out injury to their final production,’ we cannot 


shut our eyes to the daily occurrence of facts of 


an opposite character. Indeed this opposite cha- 
racter is so frequently presented to our notice, that 
the few instances referred to by the Doctor, of an 
indefinite dormant state, that these latter may 
fairly be considered as mere ‘exceptions to the 
tule.” How many instances can we not adduce 
of seeds that will not bear retarding in hatching, 
as well as silk-wormeggs? ‘The white mulberry 
seed, for instance, every body knows, will not vege- 
tate, if more than one year old ; and coffee seeds 
will not vegetate if more than three months old, 
nor even then unless it shall have been preserved 
in a peculiar way. If the Doctor’s pocket and 


In Loudoun | 


the period nature has assigned for the purpose. 
(6) We differ with the Doctor entirely on this 
point. We believe thatthe lamp of life is light- 
ed at the moment of impregnation—that the vivific 
influence is then communicated from the parent to 
the offspring, in both viviparous and oviparous 
animals. If this were not so each individual 
would be an independent creation—the stream of 
vitality would be interrupted at each generation. 
This however cannot be. The vital current 
passes from parent to progeny, and is only depend- 
enton heat and other external agencies, in the 
ego, or in the uterus, precisely as it isin the per- 
fect animal. At no time oflife can animals exist 
without the aid of the proper degree of heat ; and 
they are no more dependent upon heat for exis- 
tence at one time than another; nor more so than 
they are upon otheragencies, nutrition, for ex- 
ample. But heat never imparts to inert matter the 
principle of life. ‘The vital principle has been 
derived from the parent, and may be warmed into 
activity by heat, if before dormant, in certain 
cases ; or this vital principle may be extinguished 
by a withdrawal of the heat necessary to its exist- 
ence,—and it may also be extinguished by confin- 
ing the eg@ in a temperature too low for active 
life, but high enough merely to permit life to exist 
during and beyond the period of gestation, when 
it must expire,—precisely in the mannerso many 
millions of silk-worm eggs were destroyed during 
the past season by attempts to retard their hatching 
to a time beyond their period of gestation. From 
what has been said it would appear that the 
embryo in the egg requires nutrition from the mo- 
ment of its becoming an embryo, that it becomes 
an embryo at the moment of impregnation ; and 
it is no more than reasonable that it should be so. 
This nutrition is furnished by the albumen of the 
egg. It also requires oxygen, and receives it from 
the air—perlect exclusion from air, or the forma- 
tion of carbonic acid gas, and thus destroying the 
oxygen of the air in the vessel containing the 
eggs, is certain death to them. ‘That the embryo 
from its inception requires nutrition, we suppose 
will be disputed ; for, if itdoes, then there can be 
no further question as to a limit being assigned 
tothe term or time of its remaining inthe egg, 
for that limit will be regulated by the supply of 
nutriment. ‘To us, however, the question is clear 
of all doubt. All organized beings, animals or 
vegetables, require nutrition ;—in some stages of 
existence move, and in some less, it is true ; but in 











allsome portion. ‘Then —— not the length of 
time silk-worm eggs can be kept without hatch- 
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ing, be regulated by this principle alone? May | much as 65° could easily be preserved for a congi- 
they not exhaust their supply of nourishment, and | derable time; the text further states, that the fire, 
thus cease to live ? G. B.S. | and other partsof the process, were more frequent 
and longer continued, as the * damp” and * cold” 

DOCTOR MUSE’S REJOINDER TO THE EDITOR. seemed to indicate the necessity. 
The danger of a confined atmosphere, to ani- 
Cambridge, E. S. Md. Oct. 7, 1840. | mal health, and life, is notorious; it is said a single 
Gideon B. Smith, Esq.—The critical remarks | candle flame will consume a bushel of atmosphere 
with which you have done me the honour to| ina minute; then, it may well be inferred, that 
accompany the report of my experiment on the | the multiplied flames of a common fire, in a closed 
culture of silk, require at Jeast a short reply,|room, of ordinary size, would accomplish the 
which I hope you will find room for in your next | exhaustion of the oxygen, or pure principle of the 


Journal. 

In page 269 of your September number, you 
have appended to my report the following notice: 
‘if the cocoons weigh 176 to the pound, as the wri- 
ter states, then the bushel of cocoons would weigh 
19 Ibs. to make 30 bushels contain 100,000.” By 
referring to that, and a part of the previous page, 
you will readily perceive, that the quantities, 
which you have assumed for your proportionals, 
to arrive at the 19 Ibs. per bushel, are not only not 
warranted in the text, by the remotest possibility 
of construction, but are actually guarded against, 
by explicit language: you will find it there stated, 
that the ‘dark drab’ portion of them were of the 
size named; but, that “the ‘white mammoth’ 
portion (so called) were small, both worms and 
cocoons ;”’ then, it is wholly unjustifiable to assume 
in your estimate, that the entire crop were of the 


same large and equal size—when a portion of 


them was contradistinguished, from another por- 


‘atmosphere of the room, in a very short time, and 
‘render it unfit for respiration ; and more especially 
in the case of the silk worm, whose mephitic 
offensive transpiration, if confined, would consi- 
derably hasten the impurity; and I owe it very 
much to my caution on this point, that the rooms 
of my laboratory were not offensive ; and required 
neither the chloride of lime, nor any ether chemical 
re-agent whatever. 

In another note, page 271, you say, ‘justice to 
‘P.’ requires that we relieve him from censure— 
and that you alone are responsible for the hypo- 
thesis.”” I intended no censure for ‘P.’ or yourself, 
but simply to of#er my testimony againstit, which 
I did not consider as censure or offence. 

‘P’ asked the question, page 239, August num- 
ber, whether retarding is injurious, &c. &c. and 
you answered it. 

In your last note upon my report, page 272, you 
say “instead of a refutation of the hypothesis, you 





lion, as small: indeed it required about 4,000 of'| view it (my experiment) as. going to establish 
the ‘*white” to fill a bushel; anda half or more | your theory against retarding the hatching, as far 


were of the “ white” sort: I used thislarge num- 
ber of the “white’—all that I had of them in the 
first crop—believing it to be an inferior variety ; 
because, its being the first parcel I had ever under- 
taken, I preferred to hazard them chiefly, rather 
than the best, to the errors of inexperience. Both 
varieties | had bought of the same gentleman ; 
and his register states, that they were hatched at 
the same time, and under his charge, on May 3d 


as a single case can be expected to go. 

This sentiment, I confess, surprises me; your 
theory maintains in your August number, page 
226, that the silk worm exposed to the ordinary 
natural temperature, requires exactly twelve 
months to pass through the various stages of its 
existence ; you admit subsequently, the hatching 





may be protracted one month ; but you say “‘eggs 
that would have hatched naturally the Ist of May 


and 4th, 1839. The respective numbers of each | will, if protracted to Ist of July, (that is two 
portion, I considered unessential in my report;|months,) become in their progeny diseased and 
and I did not name them—equally so was the | perish sooner or later after being hatched.” 
whole number of the crop, whether 65,000 as you| Under my experiment, which you think goes to 
make it, or 100,000; yet, I believe the rough |establish this position, eggs were hatched 28th 
estimate I made of 100,000, nearly correct. | April, and the worms did not become diseased ; 
In page 270 you quote from my report, ‘the | and another part of the eggs of the same identical 
doors were seldom closed—and never more than | stock and date, were hatched the Ist of August— 
ten or fifteen minutes,”’--and you ask, “is there | thatis, three months after; and yet the worms 
not some mistake here, in transcribing the article?’ | did not become diseased, and perish, but were 
and you continue—“you do not see how the tem- , equally free from disease, with the exception of 
perature could be kept so equable, as is represented | about two dozen, from an accident—and they 
in the text: or how the damp air could be exclud- | made good cocoons ; how this can go to establish 
ed.” T aver that the text conveys no idea of aj your doctrine—‘that protraction beyond one 
remarkable equability of temperature ; but simply, | month, will occasion disease and death,” I cannot 
that it was not allowed to descend below 65°:| comprehend ; you say, because the greater part of 
such was my order ; possibly it might have been | my papers of eggs in August did not hatch ; but 
occasionally violated; yet, to my knowledge it! you will hold in mind that several thousands did 
was not; itsurely was a very easy task for the | hatch and prosper, were free from disease, and did 
manager, who was exclusively engaged in the | finish their work; which factis surely adverse to 
laboratory. The rooms being plastered and) your doctrine, as much so, as if all had hatched ; 
close ; the door in each opening into an inner pas- | the cause of the many not hatching, may be fairly 
sage—the temperature in the month of May, referred to their bad condition, when purchased ; 
though colder than usual for the season, could be | at that early date a few onsome of the papers 
readily raised by a fire—the doorsand windows had already hatehed—many had the different tints 
closed, to much more than 65°: and thus raised | of color, indicative of advancement in different 
the door may be opened—the windows kept closed | grades ; and others retained their primitive gray, 
as was in my case, and the fire continued ; and as, indicative of no advancement ; this latter class, ! 
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presume, were those which passed successfully 
through the ordeal of ice, and time, to August ; 
the others having been previously advanced {rom | 
the embryon, by causes unknown all perished. 
I have since understood, that it is not unusual, 
that a simultancous deposite of eggs, on the same 
paper, and apparently under similar exposure, 
may exhibit the various grades of advancement ; 
however mysterious and unintelligible, yet I be- 
lieve the fact is unquestionable. 

If my language has been obscure in the drafiing 
of my report, as, from some of your notes, it seems 
to have been, [ can only say, | much regret it. 

I am, very respectfully, yours, &c. 
Josery E. Muse. 








POITOU ASSES. 


From the Kentucky Farmer. 

Maplewood, Oct. 30, 1840. 
Dear Sir,—In the fall of 1835, I travelled in 
France from Paris to Bordeaux, and was much 


struck by the teams of large and heavy mules, | 


which I saw as I advanced towards the latter 
place, drawing road wagons, laden with the wines 
and fruits of the south. Upon making some 
inquiry, I ascertained that they were begotten up- 
on large Normandy or ne mares by a dis- 
tinct race of asses peculiar to the old Province of 
Poitou, and not to be found any where else. ‘The 
mules appeared to me of a description peculiarly 
suited for draught. Unlike those descended from 
Maltese asses, with which I was acquainted in 
Kentucky, they had large bones, heavy bodies 
and thick tails like horses. Ifthe Maltese mules 
have more action and beauty, and are better cal- 
culated for the saddle and harness, these, it seemed 
to me, had more strength and constitution, and 
would probably suit better the plough and the 
dray. If the first would suit mountainous coun- 
tries better, the latter might perhaps answer best 
in wet and low lands. At all events, I thought it 
worthy of an experiment to ascertain if Kentucky 
might not be benefited by the introduction of this 
new race. 1! was of opinion that possibly the 
cross with our part blooded mares would produce 
an animal well fitted forthe work of drays and 
plantations, and that even our old breeds of asses 
might be benefited by an infusion of blood from 
this sturdy stock of France. 

Acting upon these views, I selected a male and 
two females of the best that could be had, and 
had them shipped to New York. The male—a 
noble animal of the kind—and the lesser of the 
females died atsea,in astorm. ‘The remaining 
jennet I have now in my possession. Not dis- 
couraged by this accident, my father (H. Clay) 
and myself sent an order to France for more, and 
received through the American consul at Havre, 
six animals of this stock—two males and four [e- 
males, 

We have had them now for several years, and 
though the experiment with them is not complete, 
it Wears a promising aspect. Certain it is, that 
the French mule, bred as before stated, is larger 
than the mule of America, and tojudge by ap- 
pearance, much stronger and more capable of 
work. But it may be that its superiority in these 
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tested in a short time, and if it turns out to be the 
case, it indicates the necessary of a double im- 
provement, in the ass and in the farm mare. 

It may interest some of your readers to know 
that the Normandy horse is somewhat above the 
medium size, generally of dull colors—frequently 
roan, heavy in the neck and crest, with a straight 
shoulder, good back, heavy quarters and wide 
across the hips. They are fine but not handsome 
horses, capable of much work, docile and not 
dainty in their habits, of sufficient courage and 
iron constitutions. They are fit for almost any 
work. ‘They pull the French diligences at the 
rate of six or seven miles an hour, or a post-chaise 
much faster—frequently travelling in a short gal- 
lop. By officers who served in the Peninsular 
war, I was informed that they excelled for cavalry 
and artillery purposes—especially towards the 
winding up of a campaign—the sleek and beauti- 
ful horses which were sent from England. 

My object in writing this note is to preserve in 
your valuable paper the memory of the importa- 
tion mentioned above, as it may hereafter be inte- 
resting to the breeders of Kentucky. 

With the best wishes for your success in the no- 
ble cause to which you have devoted your ener- 
gies, I remain faithfully your friend, 

Henry Cray, Jr. 


THE BENEFIT OF THE TREADING OF ANI- 
MALS ON NEWLY SOWN WHEAT. THE 
‘TRAMPLING ROLLER.” 


Many farms in lower Virginia have been great- 
ly improved in fertility by the “inclosing system,” 
that is, the prohibition of grazing, and giving the 
grass and weeds as manure to the land. But, on 
light soils especially, the crops of wheat have 
been thereby rendered very precarious, owing to 
the texture of the soil becoming too open and 
loose. Both wheat and clover thrive much better 
on soils of moderately compact and close texture, 
under equal circumstances of constitution, and of 
chemical combination of the ingredients of soils. 
By the total cessation of grazing, and relief from 
the treading of cattle, the ill effects to these two 
crops, and especially to wheat, will be experienced 
to a very injurious extent, on the best constituted 
soils. The remedy may appear obvious, and 
easy ; and perhaps in many cases it is too easy to 
be applied; for by returning to grazing, though 
the faulty texture of the soil may be altered, the 
benefit is dearly paid for in renewing the old course 
of impoverishing the land. But in other cases, 
it is difficult to return to regular grazing, owing to 
the removal of the fences which before separated 
the different fields, and sometimes even the differ- 
ent farms. 

As a substitute, more or less effective, for the 


{treading of wheat land previous to its being 


ploughed up for sowing, or for the preparatory 
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field well trampled after sowing, and before the 
coming up of the plants. The benefits of this 
practice have been highly appreciated by some of 
the best farmers in Scotland ; and, if beneficial on 
their previously grazed and stiff lands, and under 
their dripping climate, the practice would be far 
more so on our lands, of opposite condition in all 
these three respects. One among the great wheat 
farmers from whose answers to queries Sir John 
Sinclair digested his ‘ Husbandry of Scotland,’ 
when speaking on this question, said that the 
freshly sown wheat land could not be too much 
trodden—and that he would be glad if a regiment 
of cavalry were to exercise their manceuvres on 
every acre of his field after its being sown. There 
is also stated in Rozier’s ‘Cours Complet d’ Agri- 
culture Frangaise,’ a case of a newly sown wheat 
field being used to confine a flock of sheep, and 
which, by neglect, and by the sheep generally 
crowding at night towards the entrance, was 
trampled so much, that it was supposed that a 
part of the crop would be entirely lost. But, con- 
trary to expectation, none of it suffered, and the 
part most trampled was the best. We quote from 
memory, not having read either of the passages 
referred to for many years, but believe that the 
main facts are correctly stated. 


On a farm where the evil of a puffy soil, owing 
to the cessation of grazing, had been very sensi- 
bly felt, we advised the construction and use of a 
trampling roller, which, so far as we know, is en- 
tirely new. A round fog of 5 feet length and 18 
inches in diameter was bored full of holes, and 
large pins driven in, of 9 inches length clear of 
the log. These pins were two inches, or more, 
across their outer ends, or ‘ tread,’? and these 
ends not more than 2 to 3 inches apart from each 
other in any direction. ‘The outer ends of the 
pins were sawed off (where required) so as for 
their extremities to give a cylindrical surface, of 3 
feet in diameter. ‘The roller was set in a square 
frame to be drawn by ; and when finished, seem- 
ed so heavy and unwieldy, that the negro driver 
(before hitching to) was sure that his team of 
four ordinary oxen could not draw it throughout 
the day. However, on trial, it proved to be a light 
draught, and much more so than the large square 
harrow used to cover the seed, and which sweeps 
about the same width. 


The operation of this roller was altogether satis- 
factory, so far as can be judged in advance of re- 
sults. Unluckily no strip of the piece of land so 
treated was le/t without the operation, for compa- 
rison of effects. Besides the trampling and con- 
solidating the mould, generally, as was desired, 
the pins mashed every clod of any size, and much 
more eflectually than is done by the usual mode 
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of breaking clods by hand labor with the eyes of 
hoes. In the latter case, the large clods are mere- 
ly broken into small ones; in the other, the more 
gradual but very heavy pressure of the roller not 
only breaks, but pulverizesthe clods. And where 
much of this operation is needed, as on rough fal- 
lows, it may be well questioned whether the mere 
expense of breaking clods by hand labor, is not 
more costly than running a trampling roller. 

The idea of this implement was furnished by 
that of the iron-spike roller, which is thinly set 
with sharp iron spikes, as this is, thickly, with 
blunt wooden pins. But the objects and opera- 
tions of the two are very different. ‘The spike 
roller is designed to reduce and make fine and 
loose the soil of very rough, cloddy, and soddy 
fallows, to prepare the land for tillage or for 
seed—whereas, the main design of the other is 
to consolidate the already too loose and open 
mould. The operation of the common roller is 
also very different, as that does not press suffi- 
ciently heavy on any places to serve much to 
consolidate, except merely at the surface ; and 
by making the surface smooth and even, ex- 
poses the crops injuriously to the cold of winter. 
Smooth rolling hardens the surface, and thereby 
closes it against the influence of the air, and yet 
does not materially compact the soil below. The 
operation of the trampling roller is the reverse 
in both these respects.—Ep. F. R. 





HARVESTING CARROTS. 


From the Southern Cultivator. 

Mr. Editor—If not too late, I will furnish you 
a few hints in regard to gathering and preserving 
this valuable crop through the winter. ‘There are 
not many carrots grown in this state, and hence 
possibly the propriety of giving a few plain rules 
for taking care of them at this season. 

It is an old opinion that carrots grow more in 
October than in any previous month. However 
that is, October is now gone, and carrots should 
be gathered. The firet of November is a very 
good time for this operation. Before gathering, 
cut the tops about an inch above the crown with 
asharp hoe. ‘They are good food for cattle, and 
cows are fond of them. ‘Then run a plough deep, 
drawn by a couple of horses, as close to the row 
as possible, when the carrots may be easily pulled 
and thrown into heaps ora cart. ‘They will not 
stand as much cold as parsnips, but will keep very 
well in common dry cellars, covered over with a 
little straw or dry sand thrown freely among them. 
They may be kept perfectly well in open ground 
by selecting a high, dry spot, and digging a hole 
about one foot deep, four feet wide, and of any 
length you may wish, and laying the roots in, and 
piling them up three or four feet high, and cover- 
ing them over six to twelve inches with straw. 
The advantage of raising the pile above the 
ground is to permit a slight circulation of air and 
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should be so made that water will not remain and | 
settle on the bottom. | a 





REMARKS ON THE SOILS AND MARLING OF 
THE PAMUNKLY LANDS. INTRODUCTORY 
TO THE QUERIES AND ANSWERS THEREON, 


By the Editor. 








The borders of the Pamunkey river are of pe- 
culiar and singular character. The flats extend 
generally from a mile to two, and sometimes even 
three miles in width, from the river, the high- 
land or bluffs rarely, though sometimes, approach- 
ing on either side near to the water. The flats are 
divided, in common parlance, into the low grownds 
proper, and the second low-grouwnds, which rise to 
a much greater elevation than the former, and ge- 
nerally by an abrupt and marked transition. 
Though the low-grounds next the river are gene- 
rally from 3 to 10 feet above high tide, a large por- 
tion is subject to be inundated by freshes, which 
sometimes, though rarely, rise many feet above the 
highest tide. ‘This subjection to freshes, so un- 
common on any of our tide-water rivers, is caused 
by the peculiar and remarkable narrowness of the 
Pamunkey, and its very crooked and meandering 
course, ‘These natural causes, which cannot be 
avoided, are much increased by the artificial ob- 
structions to the course of the water, formed by 
fish-weirs and traps, and fallen trees. If these 
were cleared away, and the trees on the margin 
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escape of heat which is apt to generate especially | beneficial to and profitaole on clover. These two 
when the hill is first made. The covering of characteristics would be enough for me, any where 
straw should first be made light, and then in- | in the tide.svater region, to prove that such soil was 
creased as the weather grows colder. ‘The hole | neutral, and had been originally rich. 


a a a a re ee 


But though there is much uniformity in the ge- 


neral character of the Pamunkey low-lands, there 
| is also much difference of quality and of value in 


minor points. Some of the land, as at Chericoke, 
was of chocolate-colored or mulatto soil ; on other 
parts, and especially higher up the river, that pe- 


culiar mark of value was wanting, and the soil 


was inferior, though still of good original quality. 
In addition to the happy natural constitution of the 
Pamuokey soi!s in regard to fertility, and improve- 
ment by gypsum, and still more by putrescent 
manures, their lightness makes them easy to till, 
and easy to be relieved of superabundant moisture. 
The latter effect is ulso aided by the form of the 
surface, which is generally very slightly undulat- 
ing, instead of being as level as its original forma- 
tion might indicate. 

But with all these advantages, there is one 
other which T would have supposed these soils (in 
common with other good neutral soils) would 
have wanted ; that is, a capacity, such as the baser 
acid soils have, for being improved speedily, and in 
a high degree, by the application of marl. Such 
would have been my deduction, founded on expe- 
rience of the operation of manures merely calca- 
reous. But the marls which underlie these Pa- 
munkey low-lands are universally mixed with 
green-sand; and from that compound a degree of 
etlect and of profitable improvement has been de- 
rived, equal to that from pure calcareous marl on 
acid soils elsewhere. 

I shall not here repeat the opinions and infer- 
ences in regard to green-sand which [ have pre- 


‘sented at several places in past volumes of the 








removed, it is ptobable that the highest freshes 
would be reduced to several feet at least below the 
heights known and expected. 

Though the greater part of the low-grounds 
and all of the second low-grounds are elevated [ar 


above any possible height of the water, in the | 


present age, it is not the less manifest that the soil 
was originally deposited by alluvion. ‘This great 
operation of nature, like similar effects on the 
lower James river, could only have been produced 











‘Farmers’ Register ;’ nor will I, at this time, spe- 


culate, without light, on the hidden cause of the 


mysterious manuring operation of this earth; 
‘though my former views would be still more sus- 
| tained by the facts which are elicited by the most 
recent observations. ‘To this interesting and im- 
| portant subject I will hereafier recur, alter hav- 
| ing presented all the facts which will go either to 
confirm or overthrow theoretical views, and the 
| fancies and vagaries of what are dignified by the 


when both the height and volume of the water | name of scientific investigations of this subject. It 
very far surpassed the present staie of things. | wil] be merely necessary now to advert concisely 
But it is proper to bear in mind this ancient forma- | to some of the general facts before observed, and 
tion by ailuvion, as it serves to account for the pe- | also some of the grounds which [ have heretofore 
culiar characters of the soil, in respect to its uniform | maintained, and which even those of my readers 
features and original fertility. who saw them when first presented could not be 
The soil of the Pamunkey low-grounds, both | expected to remember now. 
first and second, though formerly reduced almost | [1 do not pretend ‘o know the cause, or how to 
every where to a low rate of product, was un- | explain the remarkable and mystcrious operation, 
doubtedly rich in its virgin state, but in a much | of green-sand as manure. In this respect, I rea- 
less degree than the James river low-grounds, | dily conless my entire ignorance. Yet, my ad- 
and others of the highest grade of original value. | mitied ignorance is not greater than that of 
All verbal testimony is in support of this position. | the geologists who have flourished so much on 
But still stronger evidence than such traditional | this subject, and have commanded respect for their 
accounts is presented, to my understanding, by the | crude opinions, by presuming on the greater igno- 
characteristics of the land, whether still continuing | rance, and greater modesty and delerence to 
exhausted, or where recently again fertilized. All| learned authority, of the agricultural community. 
these lands are very light, from excess of sand; |The attributing the particular fertilizing effects of 
but all, so far as I was informed by report, were | green-sand to the small contents of potash.is as 
enough kind to clover, even before being maried, | little supported by reason, as the assertion of the 
to justify the culture of that grass, where enough | general operation of green-sand on all soils and 
putrescent manures were applied ; and gypsum, | all crops is by facts. Up to this time, and with 


where tried, (on Chericoke,) was found to be| the exception of the experience of Mr. Williams 
Vou. VIII.—86 
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Carter, heard of first only a few days ago, I have | that, even when most efficacious, if applied alone, 


known of but a single fact in regard to the effects 
ol green-sand alone, in Virginia, except in my 
own experiments. And on these three experiment- 
ers only will I still have to rely. Notwithstanding 
all the excitement produced in regard to green- 
sand, by the opinions expressed in the state geo- 
logical reports of its great and general efficacy, and 
although these opinions have generally received 
much respect and credence, which they owed en- 
tirely to their awthority, still, so far as | have been 
informed, there have yet been no other experi- 
menis made with green-sand simply, in Virginia, 
on soil not calcareous, except in the cases just re- 
ferred to. tis probable that many other experi- 
ments may have been made; but, if so, I have 
heard nothing of the results or the trials. 

But while confessing ignorance on this subject, 
it is neither my wish nor my habit to wrap myself 
up in prejudice, and repel Jight and instruction 
from any quarter, even though it may serve to 
show that my opinions are erroneous. Besides 
other less direct demands for the practical informa- 
tion which [ was so anxious to obtain on this 
subject, more than three years ago, (at page 511 of 
Vol. V.,) 1 submitted particular queries in regard 
to the effects of green-sand, addressed to all who 
had used it. ‘These produced not a single an- 
swer, and probably induced not one experiment. 
{ still as earnestly desire information ; and will be 
as ready to submit to such as will contradict my 
views, as to welcome any in confirmation. But 
until such disproof is furnished, [ may be excused 
for trusting to my own practical experience, how- 
ever contradictory it may be to closet speculations, 
and the one-sided facts of geological reports. 

Therelore, until corrected by the more accurate 
and full observations and experience of others, | 
shall continue to hold these opinions in regard to 
green-sand as manure in lower Virginia: 

That, whatever may be the source of power of 





this earth, (which I deem as yet altogether unex- 
plained,) it is similar in action and effects to the | 
equally mysterious manure, gypsum, or plaster of | 
Paris. 

That, like gypsum, if used in small or mode- 
rate quantities, green-sand is only operative (or | 
at least profitable) on neutral and calcareous soils, 
and rarely even on these soils on any crop except | 
clover, and other plants of that family. 

That green-sand is not operative at ali on acid 
or naturally poor soils, unless in unusual and ex- 
cessive quantities ; and then, or in any mode o! 
application, that the manure is, like gypsum, but 
of temporary effect. 

And that, on acid soils, where it is least opera- 
tive, after the land being marled (or otherwise 
made calcareous) the green-sand, like gypsum, 
generally becomes operative on clover. 

Although the facts are as yet much too few to 
estublish all these positions, I will venture to pre- 
dict that accurate experimenters and observers 
will, if trying proper experiments, find results in 
accordance with my views. ‘Thus I infer that the 


pure green-sand earth (that is, containing no shells 
or calcareous matter) will have no profitable if 
indeed any effect, unless in enormous quantity, on 
any crop on acid soils ; that it will generally have 
good effect on clover on the same soils after marl- 
ing, or when constituting part of the mari applied, 
or on soils naturally calcareous or neutral; and 





or in such manner that its single operation can be 
estimated, the effect of green-sand will not be per- 
manent, like calcareous manure, but temporary, 
like gypsum. 

Now though I dissent altogether from the opi- 
nion that green-eand is, like a quack nostrumn, 
a universal remedy for all diseases of land, and 
an improver of all soils and all crops, 1 value it 
more highly than some who have most profited 
by its use in conjunction with marl. Neither can 
it be alleged upon any p!ausible ground that I 
seek to disparage this manure, from prejudice or 
envy. Every prompting of vanity, as well as of 
self-interest, would induce preciseiy the contrary 
course; for | own extensive and rich beds of this 
earth, on the banks of James river; and, whatever 
may be the measure of the value of this earth, the 
discovery of its existence in Virginia, the earliest 
and most extensive trials of its effects, and the 
first idea and assertion of its identity with the 
famous green marl of New Jersey, all those me- 
rits, if they be such, were mine—as will be suffi- 
ciently evident to any inquirer who may refer to 
sundry pieces in the early volumes of the ‘Farmers’ 
Register,’ on the New Jersey marl, and particular- 
ly to the earliest piece referring to it, my article 
‘On the gypseous earth of James river,” publish- 
ed in the first volume of the ‘ Farmers Register,’ 
(p. 207,) which was extended from a shorter and 
much earlier communication to the old ‘ American 
Farmer,’ and both of them referring to the disco- 
very of the bed of earth made as early as 1817. 
It is very true, that being then, as now, ignorant 
of geological science and systems, I had never even 
heard of the term “ green-sand,” and of course 
did not use it; and moreover the action of the 
earth as manure was erroneously ascribed by me 
entirely to the gypsum which it sometimes contains, 
and not to the green-sand, of which I knew nothing. 
But the appearance and visible marks of the earth 
were so minutely and fully described, that it was 
impossible for any reader of the account, acquaint- 
ed with green-sand elsewhere, to have mistaken 
the thing described, or to be doubtful of the simi- 
larity, if not identity, of the deposites. 

This earth is found in great abundance along 
the banks of the Pamunkey, and, fortunately, is 
venerally mixed with calcareous marl, to which 
intermixture the undoubtedly valuable effect of 
green-sand here is (as I infer) almost entirely 
owing. ‘The beds of marl here are of the most 
ancient class of the tertiary marl (eocene) and in 
them the calcareous ingredient has, to greater or 
less extent, been removed, and substituted by 
green-sand. Over these beds of marl, as on James 
river, waters containing copperas (sulphate of 
iron) and alum (sulphate of alumine) are still 
oozing, and these salts are often perceptible both 
to the sight and taste. When meeting with shells 
or calcareous matter, both the former salts serve 
to decompose the earbonate of lime, and form, by 
new combination, sulphate of lime, or gypsum. 
Hence the removal of the shells, while their hollow 
forms yet remain perfect in the earth, and the total 
disappearance in many cases, (and this is general- 
ly so in the beds on James river,) of every trace 
of calcareous matter. And hence the appear- 
ance instead, of the more newly formed gypsum, 
in crystals, or in powder, as described in the ar- 
ticle above referred to. But the gypsum has, in 
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the lapse of ages, been dissolved, and washed 
away either principally or entirely, and is only to 
be found in a few places, and in small proportion. 
The green-sand, in greater or smaller proportions, 
js found instead. Whence its origin, what was 
its formation, and even what its chemical con- 
stitution, | pretend not to understand. But even 
in the absence of all light on these points, the un- 
jearned farmer may yet properly use, and profit by, 
this manure, and avoid falling into the gross and 
almost unmixed errors to which he would be led, 
if following merely the speculations and asser- 
tions thereon of geological reports, which speak 
of the manure in the most exalted terms, and offer 
none of the numerous and entire exceptions which 
oppose the opinion of its universal or even gene- 
ral efficacy. 

The green-sand marl (that is, marl containing 
calcareous matter in large or considerable propor- 
tion, as well as green-sand,) is the only kind 
found under the Pamunkey low-grounds, and 
which has been thereon applied, for the 20 miles 
from Mr. Conrade Webb’s farm in New Kent, to 
Edmund F. Wickham’s in Hanover. The fer- 
tilizing effects have been very great—much more 
so, as they appeared to me, than merely calcareous 
mar! could have produced so early on neutral soil 
-—and [ freely admit that a large share of the ge- 
neral benefit derived, must be due to the green- 
sand ingredient of the compound manure. Siill, 
this opinion is held in subservience to the gene- 
ral propositions above stated as to its action; and 


therefore, I cannot but believe that the effect of 


the green-sand has lessened with time, or, in the 
oldest experiments, has even ceased, though no 
such effect has been observed or suspected, owing 
to the still increasing effect of the calcareous in- 
gredient. However, as to this, let the reader 
judge for himself, from the answers which will be 
presented. These circumstances and effects are so 
peculiar, and so different in many respects from 
the action of merely calcareous marl, that I found 
myself on a new scene, in this green-sand marl 
region. The circumstances both of the Pamunkey 


soil and the maris are so different from those of 


the high and originally poor lands adjacent, that 
it will be proper to present the two classes un- 
der separate heads, instead of regarding either 
county or other artificial lines of division. The 
subject of the following answers will then be ex- 
clusively the Pamunkey low-grounds, and green- 
sand and calcareous marl, unless any partial ex- 
ceptions to either should be particularly named. 
Within a few days after returning from this inte- 
resting agricultural region, [ visited Coggins farm, 
the scene of my own old marling labors, and was 
struck with the manifest inferiority of the growth 
of the young red clover which covers all the land 
from which wheat was reaped this year, to the 
clover of the same age on the green-sand marl- 
ings on the Pamunkey lands; and the compari- 
son was made with parts of the land of Coggins 
farm where the greatest improvement had been 
made by marl, and where the last crop of corn 
was certainly equal in product to those lately on 
the highly improved Pamunkey lands, and, as I 
infer, to the last corn crops of the lands now bear- 
ing clover so much superior. This difference I 
cannot but ascribe to the action of the green- 
sand of the Pamunkey marl (not acting alone, 
but combined with and) superadded to the calca- 





reous matter, which was exclusively (or nearly 
so) the active ingredient of the marl used in the 
cases referred to on Coggins farm. Although 
ihere are inexhaustible beds containing full 50 per 
cent. of green-sand, I had discontinued using that 
earth as manure, several years before having 
ceased to direct any farming operations ; yet, under 
the impressions recently received, | would now 
advise the renewal of experiments, if not of gene- 
ral practice forihwith, and the commencement of 
trials wherever this earth can be used on clover, 
and on neutral or calcareous soils, or intermixed 
with, or after the application of calcareous marl. 
I would also advise smaller but sufficient experi- 
ments on other crops and other kinds of soils, to 
test the value of the opinions advanced above, as 
to the general inefficacy of this manure under such 
circumstances. 

‘The ready answer to my denial of the general 
efficacy of green-sand as manure in lower Virginia, 
will be a reference to the extensive use and great 
benefits of this manure in New Jersey. As F 
know nothing certain of the particulars of these 
practices, either as to the precise nature of the 
manures, of the soils, the degree and permanency 
of effects, and especially of the failures (which 
are seldom if ever mentioned in published re- 
ports—) I will neither deny, nor receive as evi- 
dence, any thing that I have yet seen in regard to 
New Jersey marl and green-sand. I doubt no* 
that great benefits have been there produced. 
But in the general ignorance of the cultivators, 
and the still more general confusion of terms as to 
the ingredients of the manures used, and the igno- 
rance of geologists of agricultural science and 
truths, 1 suspend all expression of opinion, or par- 
ticular inferences from the statements of New Jer- 
sey marling, until better informed as to the facts. 
My opinions of the effects of green-sand, as above 
and elsewhere expressed, are deduced from, and 
limited to, the operation as known by experiment 
in lower Virginia. 

The agricultura! community have been indebted to 
the writings (not of farmers, but) of geologists and 
scientific men, for the little truth and value, and the 
abundance of mystification, error, and false deduc- 
tions, in regard to the action and effects to be expect- 
ed of green-sand. ‘The gain derived from these 
learned investigators would have been very far 
greater, and the errors much less, if they could have 
been content not to know every thing at the first 
glance ; but, on the contrary, had submitted to con- 
fess their actual ignorance in many respects, and 
instead of deluding their confessedly unlearned dis- 
ciples, the agriculturists, had asked the aid of their 
observations and experiments to dispel the great 
existing obscurity and difficulty of the subject. If 
geological surveyors were as much distinguish- 
ed for the modesty and self-distrust which should 
belong to seekers of knowledge in a new field, and 
for patient labor of investigation in the pursuit, as 
they are for presumption, for the jumping to con- 
clusions, and for scientific quackery, then their re- 
ports would have been a hundred-lold more pro- 
fitable to the public—though possibly much Jess 
so to their individual interest and early reputation. 

The operation of green-sand proper (or alone) 
is altogether a different matter from that of marl, 
and would not come under the queries designed 
to elicit statements of the effects of marl. But as 








these two manures, even when separate, are so 
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ofien confounded in common parlance and under- 
standing, and as the substances also are intermix- 
ed in all the calcareous marls of the upper tide- 
waters of the Pamunkey, I shall add to the 
answers obtained on marling such accurate re- 
ports on the effects of green-sand alone as | may 
be able to obtain. Mr. Williams Carter’s, at Broad 
Neck, in Hanover, is the only very considerable 
and continued practice known—and which is con- 
tinued, as I fear, on the mistaken grounds of the 
supposed permanency of the early effects. The 
usual and unlucky connexion of the two properly 
distinct subjects, of green-sand and calcareous 
marl, and the erroneous deductions thence made, 





——$—_. 


‘ly calcareous and the green-sand marls. No 
where else did I hear of any injury produced by 
this green-sand marl, though no where else had 
there been applied such heavy dressings as Mr, 
~Wickham’s. 

The transportation of marl by water is consider- 
ed by most persons as so expensive an operation, 
that few farmers have yet undertaken it; and 
those who have engaged a supply from lighter- 
men, have been made to pay exorbitantly, and 
ofien for a commodity of very suspicous charac- 
ler, if not certainly of bad quality. This much 
dreaded operation is shown by Dr. Braxton’s 
practice to be a mere trifle, at least on the shelter- 
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will serve as my excuse for the seeming digressive ed and calm navigation of the Pamunkey. Dr. 
course of the preceding remarks, which were de-| Braxton has both the green-sand upper stratum 
signed merely as prefatory to the answers on the | (as general throughout) and the green-sand marl 
Pamunkey marling. _ beneath, on his own land ; but as the latter, which 
The greater eflect of the green sand marl on only he values or cares to use, dips there below 
the clover (as seen in the first week of November, ) | the level of the tide, he prefers to dig similar marl 
over that of any merely calcareous marl, has been eight miles higher up the river, and bring it by a 
already stated. Another interesting evidence of lighter to his landing. At my request he furnish- 
the same is the stronger fixing of this grass, or|ed a statement and estimate of the cost of this 
making it as if natural to the soil. Dr. Braxton) labor, which will be annexed, and which I hope 
thinks (and acts upon the opinion) that afier his | will be valuable both as instruction and induce- 
marled land has been once well set in clover, the | ment to many farmers who cannot be supplied 
crops will continue to seed the land under his ro- | with marl, except by water-carriage. 
tation, and that no subsequent sowing will ever; The answers and remarks of Mr. William F. 
be required. He finds, however, when clover; Wickham, which wiil stand first, as in the order 
seed is sown on this sandy soil, unless early in| of priority of practice and experience, were not 
winter, that it is essential to its success to cover | received until afier the foregoing introductory ob- 
the seed by light harrowing—which he does regu- | servations were wrilten, and in type. This will 
larly. My own former practice of sowing imme- | account for some passages which may now appear 
diately after the passage of a harrow on wheat) superfluous; and, also, for the omitting to refer to 
Jand, in the early part of spring, he thinks would | other subjects mentioned by Mr. Wickham. It is 
not answer instead. He finds that the trampling | proper also to state that, in consequence of delay 
of live stock is also necessary, to prevent the too! or miscarriage of the specimens selected for me, the 
great looseness and puffiness of the soil otherwise. | marls of Dr. Braxton and of Mr. Carter Braxton 
He grazes one year in his rotation, (recently of | were not received and analyzed uniil after the 
five, and now about to be six fields,) on the clover | foregoing general remarks thereon were in type. 
to be fallowed the same autumn for wheat; not) In the following statements of the constituent 
so closely however as not to leave a large remnant | paris of marls, given in the notes to the answers, 
of the clover and other vegetable matter on the the propertion of carbonate of lime (or pure calca- 
field. ‘reous earth) was ascertained very exactly by 
Mr. Wm. F. Wickham’s farm (South Wales) | means of Davy’s pneumatic apparatus. The 
presents the oldest and most extensive, and there- | proportions of the remainder, of sand and of clay, 
fore the most profitable marling practice on the | (or finely divided earth,) when mentioned sepa- 
Pamunkey. ‘The great improvement made on | rately, were separated by agitation in water and 
his land generally, is the more remarkable, be- | difference of specific gravity ; and of course this 
cause he has Jong pursued the very severe four- mechanical mode of separation is not very exact. 
shilt retation, of three grain crops in four years. The green-sand (said to be a chemical compound 
Bat though Mr. Wickham has so long pursued | of'silex, iron, and a little pot-ash,) being insoluble 
this course, and has so much improved his land in, and not affected by the muriatic acid, and being 
under it, (or notwithstanding its scourging cha-| in grains, and of very nearly of equal specific gra- 
racter,) he objects much to its severity, and would | vity with silicious sand, it remains with the Jatter ; 
prefer to add another field and another meliorating | and the proportion of green-sand was then guessed, 
crop to his rotation. He has found, contrary to; by carefully observing the mixture of the two 
the established results as to our calcareous marls, | through a magnifying glass. This mode of de- 
that his marling is most improving on his origi- | termining proportions, by sight and by guess, is al- 
nally good soils ; and his limited experience of the | together too rough and inaccurate to be relied on 
green-sand marl on acid soil he thinks has not been | for exaciness, and therefore it is proper thus to ex- 
very encouraging. Further, notwithstanding the) plain the mode of examination, and to confess its 
happy mixture of calcareous matter and green-  faultiness. However, as the grains of green-sand 
sand in all of his marl, he does not place so high | are black and opaque, (when seen in grains) and 
an appreciation on the latter ingredient as he| the silicious sand is white and crystalline, the dis- 
would on an equal addition to the former. He tinction and contrast are so marked, that it is not 
does not fear any injury to the land or crop from difficult to approach to something like the relative 
excess of quantity of his marl—and would not ob- | proportions even by the eye. 
ject to have a cover of six inches thick, but forthe| As thus examined, the contents of green-sand, 
cost of applying. ‘This opinion, alone, shows a! in every case, fell below previous reputation ; and 








remarkable diflerence of action between the mere- | the calcareous matter in a still more remarkable 
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degree, in the green-sand marls used by Dr.) quality, as it certainly was selected for. But all 


Braxton and Mr. Carter Braxton. And the less 
the strength of the marl in calcareous matter, the 
more remarkable are the effects produced and re- 
ported ; and the more important and valuable the 
use, and the more is required full and proper inves- 
tigation of the qualities, and accurate experiments 
of the operation and effects of the other ingre- 
dient—the mysterious substance, green-sand, of 
which it may be truly said that all that we yet 
know is, that we know nothing. In regard to the 
most interesting and important of these marls, (on 
account of its extensive application, ) that from G. 
W. Bassett’s land, used by Dr. Braxton, the cal- 
careous ingredient is so small (only 11 per cent.) 
thatI think the specimen sent to me could not 
have presented any thing like a fair average of 





that the operator can do, by analyzing, is to ascer- 
tain accurately the amount of carbonate of lime in 
the particular specimen presented to him; and 
therefore as much depends upon the care and 
judgment used in selecting specimens, and the 
mode of taking them, and their amount, as afier- 
wards upon analyzing them, to enable the opera- 
lor to state truly the average strength of any 
layer or body of marl. It was Dr. Braxton’s opi- 
nion that this marl contained three times as much 
calcareous matter, as this specimen produced. 
The whole mass, after being dug, and mixed by 
loading and unloading the vessel, as I saw the 
mar! at Chericoke, is very uniform in appearance, 
and the shelly matter is generally so finely divided 
as not to be distinguished by the eye. 


QUERIES (REPEATED FROM PAGE 489} TO ASCERTAIN THE ACTION AND EFFECTS OF SHELL 
MARL AS MANURE, IN GENERAL, AND ANSWERS AS TO THE GREEN-SAND MARL USED ON 


THE PAMUNKEY RIVER LANDS. 


1. When was the use of marl as manure commenced on your farm ? 
2. Whose property was the farm, and under whose direction was its general management, (if not 


your own, ) then, and since ? 


3. What was the quantity of cleared land on the farm then ready for and subjected in its turn to 
cultivation of any kind, exclusive of all waste ground ? 

4, What is the quantity since added, by new clearings of wood-land, or other waste spots brought 
into tillage? And, generally, was the land thus added richer or poorer than the present average qua- 


lity of the farm? 


5. What was the rate of progress in extending the marling—and, altogether, how many acres have 


been now marled 2 


6. What was the usual strength of the marl used, or its proportion per cent. of carbonate of lime, 


or pure shelly matter ? 


7. Was there any peculiar quality or ingredient, 


besides the carbonate of lime, that served to give 


additional value to the manure—as “‘ green sand,” or gypsum, or a large proportion of fine clay, &c.? 
8. Or was there any thing that served more than usually to lessen the value, as stony hardness of 


many shells, or of masses of marl, &c. ? 


9. What have been the usual quantities of marl applied to the acre ? 

10. Have there been made trials of any much lighter dressings of marl than the ueual quantities— 
and if so, what were the results, compared to the usual quantities ? 

11. Have there been made trials of any much heavier dressings than the usual quantities—and 


with what comparative results ? 


12. Was the cropping and general management of the land, for a few years immediately previous 
to its being marled, such as might be considered melioraling or wmproving, (or at least as preserving 


its degree of fertility,) or was it impoverishing, and wasting of fertility in general ? 


tion of crops, if known. 


State the rota- 


13. The same question as to the few years immediately after marling, and since. 

14. What have been the usual and general results of the applications of marl, on the increase of the 
crop next following, on land in different conditions—and alterwards to the present time? 

15. Have the earliest fertilizing effects of marl (or the increased product of the first crop, or first 
course of crops in the rotation,) been subsequently increased or diminished by lapse of time—and in 
either case, under, and in proportion to, what circumstances ? 

16. Is it your opinion, whether founded on experience or observation, that the early increased pro- 
duct of your marled land (say for the first three or four crops, or of any number you have yet made 
thereon, ) will be subsequently diminished, under any rotation of crops, or course of cultivation, that 
would not have been decidedly exhausting and injurious to the land, if marl had not been applied ? 

17. Has sterility, or other damage, been caused on any part of the land, by applying marl too 
heavily, or in any other manner—and under what circumstances of soil, tillage, &c.? 

18. Has it been found that any other manures, either vegetable and putrescent, or mineral, are 
more efficacious, or durable, on poor natural soils after marling them ? 

19. What do you suppose was the average productive power, in corn, per acre, of all your now 


arable and cultivated land, before marling ? 


20. What do you suppose is the present average productive power of the same in corn? 
21. What was the usual or average quantity of the crops of wheat made annually on the farm be- 


fore marling, and recently ? 


22. Taking such general grounds for the estimate as may be satisfactory to your own judgment, 
state what you suppose to be the annual value of the present general or average gross product of grain, 
or other marketable products of the fields in cultivation, of the land marled. caused by, and owing to 
marling—per acre, and also in total amount annually from the whole farm? 


23. Does your experience or observation serve to contradict any of the important theoretical opi- 
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nions in regard to the action of marl, or statements of actual results in practice, as presented in the 
‘‘ recapitulation” embraced in pages 53 to 56 of ‘ Essay on Calcareous Manures ’—and if so contra- 


dicting, in what particulars ? 


I. Answers to the queries on the use of marl by | 
William F’. Wickham, of Hanover county, in 
regard to his South Wales farm. 


Answer to 1st query.—The use of marl was com- 
menced on my plantation in 1820. 


in unequal quantities. There is also an efflo- 
rescence on the marl, and on the superincum- 
bent green-sand, that has a bitter astringent 
taste resembling that of alum. Ido not know 
there is any gypsum in it.* 





2d.—It was my property, under the general ma- 


nagement of an overseer, subject to such orders | 


as I gave on occasional visits till 1827—from 
which time I have been residing on it. 

Sd.—There were, when I began to marl, about 
600 acres cleared on the plantation. I have 
since added by purchase 400 of open land, 
making in all 1000 acres, consisting of Pamun- 
key low-grounds and second low-grounds or ta- 
ble land in cultivation. 

4th.—I have cleared some 15 or 20 acres of the 
same description, but inferior originally to the 
rest of the plantation. 

5ih.—The annual progress in mariling has been 
irregular, Less was done by my overseer than 
has been done by myeelf since my residence 
here. I have now marled upwards of 900 acres. 

6th.—The proportion of carbonate of lime in my 
marl I estimate at 45 per centum—a rough ana- 
lysis gave about that amount.* 

7th.—It contains green-sand, but in what propor- 
tion [ have no means of ascertaining. Some 
beds appear to abound more in it than others, 
and different parts of the same bed to have it 





* Three specimens of Mr. Wickham’s marl, select- 
ed from bodies which he had mostly used from, and 


which he supposed presented fair averages of value, 


were afterwards analyzed, and found to contain the 
following proportions : 


No. 1. Shell marl, blackish when moist, from upper 
part of bed, in Barn field, back from the river, con- 


Sth.— We find masses of shells and earth conglo- 
merated and as hard as stone, but too few to 
| affect the value of the marl; they are never 
| carried into the field except by accident. 
9th.—The quantity of marl I have used to the 
| acre has been from 600 to 1200 bushels, generally 
__ about 800, and ofien at the rate of 2000 or 3000. 
10th.—I do not think I have ever used less than 
five or six hundred bushels to the acre. 
11th.—When I have put 2000 or 3000 bushels on 
the acre it has been on land that was highly 
manured, and I never perceived the least injar 
from an excess of marl. The land to whic 
these large quantities were applied has conti- 
nued in the greatest state of productiveness. 
Perhaps a smaller quantity might have proved 
equally beneficial for a time ; but as a permanent 
improvement, where the land was originally 
good, or other manures can be used with the 
marl, I prefer as much as I can carry on the land. 
12ih.—Belore I commenced marling the planta- 
tion was cultivated on the old three-field systems 
—corn, wheat, pasture ; no clover, and but little 
manure made. It was generally ina state of 
extreme sterility. 
13th.—The improvement from marl was apparent 
in @ year or two, and has been regularly pro- 
gressive, 
14th.—Its effect on the first succeeding crop was 
slight, except on cotton, where it acted imme- 
diately and with great benefit. It was gene- 
rally spread on land intended to be sown in 
wheat or planted in corn. On the wheat that 





sisted of carbonate of lime - -  $2.50| followed corn, clover was in every instance 

Silicious sand and green-sand together (the sown, and the first decided advantage was to 
ereen-sand judged by the eye to be about the clover crop. The stronger the land the 
two-fifths of this residuum, or 22 grains,) 56 more apparent was that benefit. 














Dark gray clay, andloss_ - . - 11.50 
100 
No. 2. Blackish shell marl (like the preced- 
ing) from the lower part of bed near river 
bank, consisted of carbonate of lime . 44 
Silicious sand and green-sand (of which the 
latter appeared to be about one-fifth of 
this part, or 8 grains,)- - - $9 
Dark gray clay andloss~ - - WwW 
100 
No. 8. Light colored, (yeHowish or reddish, ) 
shell marl forming the stratum above the 
preceding (No. 2.) consisted of carbonate 
of lime - - . - - $6 
Silicious sand and green-sand, (of which the 
latter appeared to be one-tenth of this 
art, or) - - - - . 47 
Yellow elay and loss : . - @W 
100 


15th and 16th.—T he earliest fertilizing effects pro- 
duced by marl, and the addition to the crops 
arising from its use, have been constantly aug- 
menting in a rapidly increasing ratio, so that 
every year adds to my opinion of its value ; so 
far am I from apprehending the increased pro- 
duct is likely to be diminished, that, on the con- 
trary, from an experience of twenty years, | am 
satisfied, with my imperfect husbandry, the land 
on which it was first used (as well as all the 
rest to which it has been applied) has been con- 
stantly improving, and will coniinue to do so. 





* Both alum and copperas, (sulphate of alumine 
and sulphate of iron,) intermixed, are so abundant in 
some of the over-lying earth, that a thin crust of these 
salts is to be seen on the outside, left by the drying 
of the slowly oozing waters. The taste gave sufficient 
evidence of the kind of these salts, as the sight did of 
their existence and source. And as the contact of ei- 
ther of these salts with shells could not fail to form 
sulphate of lime, (gypsum, or plaster of Paris,) it is 
equally certain that some of the latter substance must 
be in those parts of the marl, until dissolved and car- 
_ ried off, though there is no appearance of it to the eye 
| that could be relied on.—E. R. 
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There can be no doubt there is no manure more 
permanent ; but for the use of marl, | am con- 
vioced my land, under my severe cropping, 
would have been reduced to a lower condition, 
if possible, than it was in when I began its use. 

17th.—Upon a few acres, not more than five or 
six, of sandy gravelly hill-side, I have seen the 
corn [ think injured by marl. The stalks in the 
spring grew larger than before, but they fired 
early, and in many cases produced no ears. 
The land was unimproveable, and not worth the 
cultivation. It looks rather better than formerly, 
and produces meager crops of corn and oats, 
but does not pay for the labor, which, however, 
is trivial, that is bestowed on it. I do not re- 
member that I have sown clover on this piece of 
land—here I suppose 800 bushels of marl were 
used to the acre. On no other spot do I perceive 
that damage has been done by too much marl. 

18th.—The eflect of putrescent manures has been 
very much increased by the marl. I do not 
know that the first crop has been much better; 
but the improvement from their use has thus 
been rendered permanent. My practice is never 
to permit these manures to be turned in without 
accompanying them with a heavy dressing of 
marl. Plaster of Paris acts on clover, when the 
land has been marled,; with wonderful efficacy. 
The result of an experiment I made will be 
found in the 4th Vol. of the ‘Farmers’ Register,’ 
p- 579. My subsequent experience confirms 
that experiment. 

19th and 20th.—The average crops of corn per 
acre before I began the use of marl did not ex- 
ceed three or four barrels—they are now from 
six to eight. 

21st.—The wheat crop has varied so much, even 
on the very best lands in this part of Virginia, 
depending, as it would seem, much more on the 
season than on the cultivation or soil, that it is 
difficult to state an average; but I think the in- 





crease has been in an equal ratio with the corn 
crop. 

294,--The increased product of my land from the 
use of marl, aided by a somewhat improved 
agriculture, I estimate at from 50 to 100 per 
centum. ‘The effect of the marl has been in- 
creased by the application of large quantities of 
manure from every source from which it could 
be derived. 

23d.—My experience in no manner conflicts with 
any thing | remember in your ‘ Essay on Cal- 
careous Manures.’ Sorrel I have seen growing 
even on piles of marl; but after it has been in- 
corporated with the soil the sorrel certainly dis- 
appears. [ will not undertake to say whether 
this is owing to the chemical action of the marl 
on the jand or to its promoting the growth of 
other plants, clover for instance, that vradicate 
the sorrel ; but the result is as I have stated it. 
I have attended rather to facts than to theory, 
not giving myself much concern about the mo- 
dus operandi. If my observations are in any 
manner inconsistent with your views, you will 
find them mentioned in this communication ; 
but I am not apprised there is any discrepancy. 


Here permit me to bear testimony to the accu- 
racy and the great value of your ‘Essay.’ It has 
been of incalculable benefit to all the calcareous 
region of lower Virginia, (to which however it is 








by no means confined,) and the effects of your 
zeal must continue for generations. I know of 
no treatise on any branch of agriculture so valu- 
able and so complete. 


In the use of marl, I have directed my attention 
but little to minute experiments, being satisfied 
with general results. ‘The whole character of the 
soil, and of the estate on which I have used it, has 
been changed, and no passing observer can fail to 
be struck with the diflerence of the land to which 
it has been applied, and the surrounding country 
where it has not been used. In the progress of 
the operation the limits of the marled land have 
generally been defined with the greatest preci- 
sion ; so that the transition from barrenness to fer- 
tility has been marked as if'a line had been drawn. 

1 said the marl with apparently the greatest 
proportion of green-sand had proved the most efli- 
cacious. The following is an extract from a me- 
morandum made at the date it bears. ‘The land 
to which it relates, about fifieen acres, was much 
exhausted, and is at thistime in the highest state 
of improvement. Here and there, on the weaker 
spots, a small quantity of putrescent manure has 
been used, but not to the extent of one-tenth part 
of the whole. Clover has always been sown on 
it at that stage of my rotation that permitted it. 
The land is slightly undulating. 


Extract.—“ 1830, May 10th—The most re- 
markable effect I have ever seen {rom manure, 
meaning marl,] is on the clover crop, in the river 
field at the Lane. It was marled in the summer 
of 1828, then fallowed and sown in wheat—and 
clover was sown on it in the spring of 1829, The 
marl shows its eflect in this manner— 
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‘A, Marled throughout, well taken in clover, 
and a heavy crop in the bottoms. 

‘‘B,. Halt a bed not marled and scarcely any 
clover. 

‘©C, Not marled and very little clover, though 
as much seed was sown on B and C as on A. 
The difference between the marled land and that 
not marled, can now be distinguished to a line as 
far as the field can be distinctly seen. ‘The upper 


end of the field (not included in the above expe- 
riment,) was manured from the farm-yard. 
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produced better wheat than the marled land, mi Much fess marl than [ have used, would fora 
t 


is far behind it in clover.”’ 


ime perhaps be equally efficacious. My beds are 


The lines, above represented, have been many | generally so convenient to the fields that [ have 
years obliterated, the whole field having been | carried out larger quantities than I should other- 
marled, and it is now in a state of uniform fertility. | wise have done. 


[ am in favor of using large quantities of marl, | 


A small spot—about an acre of Jand in broom 


especially if the land be in good heart, or other| straw that had been turned out, as I supposed, 


manure can be applied with it. 


Yet, in many |{rom exhaustion, | once marled, and it has since 


instances | have perceived no difference between | produced excellent crops—about 8 barrels of corn 
the effects of 600 bushels to the acre and three | to the acre. Perhaps it was in better heart than 
times as much. ‘The most fertile soils (in Eu- | it appeared to be. 


rope) are represented as containing 20 per cent. 
of calcareous matter—and, considering marl as | 
acting almost entirely by virtue of the lime it 
contains, it would take ten thousand bushels of 
my marl to give 20 per cent. of carbonate of 
lime to a soil ploughed seven inches deep. 1 
therefore have no fear of using too much marl. 
The following experiment justifies this opinion. 
Some years ago, [ carted a large quantity of marl 
into a pile near an old barn, intending to mix it 
with the rubbish and scrapings around, and then 
to spread it on some of the contiguous land. Be- 
fore I had done so, it occurred to me to permit a 
part of the pile for2 or 3 yards square to remain 
undisturbed and to plough it with the rest of the 
land. Nothing was put with the marl; but some 
dirt without doubt was mixed with it in the opera- 
tion of ploughing. ‘The depth of the heap was 
from 8 to 12 inches. It was planted with corn and 
cultivated with the surrounding land. ‘The whole 
piece produced a very heavy crop, and the corn on 
the pile of marl was equal to the rest. I perceived 
no diflerence in the wheat that followed. it is now 
covered with clover and weeds, and on their being 
removed, has at this moment the appearance of a 
heap of marl with a slight mixture of dark earth. 
Anderson, in his essay on lime, speaks of a 
similar experiment. Ina part of his field a large 


The 15 or 20 acres of land I mentioned as being 
cleared by me have been constantly improving. 

I have given a heavy dressing of marl a second 
time to land that had been much improved by a 
previous marling, with great benefit. 

Of the effect of green-sand alone, [ have no 
experience of my own. 

Near two years ago, I was in New Jersey, and 
saw at a depot, on the canal near Princeton, green- 
sand, there called marl, that had been brought 
from the interior of the state and up the Delaware 
a distance of some forty miles, was sold at the de- 
pot at 12 cts. the bushel, and then carted as I wit- 
nessed more than two miles, and J was informed 
much further. It contained no shells and resem- 
bled exactly our green-sand, so much so that a 
parcel I brought home got blended with pareels 
from my own bank and from a neighbor’s, and I 
could never distinguish which was from New Jer- 
sey. A high value must have been placed on it 
from the price it cost and the distance it was car- 
ried. I was not long enough there to learn any 
thing of the manner of using it, or the quantity 
put on an acre. 

My mar! [ have tried on poor sandy forest land, 
(not included in the above account) but without 
manure and clover, and without mixing it with 
the soi! by cultivation, only a crop of oats having 





quantity of lime from some accident was suflered 
to remain ina heap, uot spread, but mixed with 
the soil by cultivation, and the improvement was 
very great. 

‘The marl I use probably contains some remains 
of the animal matter besides the shells. 

There are frequently several feet of green-sand 
earth, without shells, above the marl. This I 
have uniformly thrown aside without using it. 
The green-sand mixed with the shells is exactly 
like that lying above them. I have never applied 
that which is without the shells. 

I will mention a few of the general rules that 
have governed me in the application of mar! : 

Never to use less than 600 bushels to the acre. 

Not to expect much benefit from it till clover 
has been sown. 

To sow clover seed invariably on marled land 
when the rotation permits it. 


been taken from the land. It is long since the 
land has been disturbed [by the plough]; but it 
does not appear to have improved to any extent. 
The great impediment to the improvement of my 
land is the execrable rotation I pursue—three 
grain crops in four years. I hope to correct it, but 
must first have more arable land. Many of the 
experiments [I have detailed would lead to va- 
rious speculations, but I will not pursue them. 
No one has more reason to be satisfied of the im- 
mense advantage resulting from the use of mar! 
than myself. I have avoided all exaggeration, 
and have rather underrated its importance. 
Several of my neighbors have used marl with 
much advantage. I willname Mr. James T. Sut- 
ton, Dr. Wm. R. Nelson, Mr. Jos. Spotswood 
Winfield, Mr. Goddin and Mr. Campbell. These 
gentlemen I have no doubt could communicate 
valuable facts to you. Mr. Edmund Winston, 8 


———_ 


If the land is strong, or well taken in clover, or} very skiliul and successful farmer, hauls marl eight 


putrescent manures can be used at the same time, 
never to fear putting too much marl on the land. 


miles to spiead on his land. 
This desultory communication made at your 


To carry marl on manured land before it is put | request I feel satisfied presents no new views. 


in a crop; in other words, never to use other ma- 
nure without marl. 


I do not hope to add to the information that you 
have given to the public, but being conscious 0 


‘To sow plaster of Paris on clover on marled lan@. | the great obligations that f, with every one en- 
To cut but little clover, and that on the richer gaged in the same pursuit, am under to you, I could 
spots—not to graze too close, and to turn under as | not disregard the wishes you were so kind as (0 


much clover as I can. 


express. This is my only apology for occupying 


To have, whenever it can be done, vegetable | so much of your ‘ Register.’ 
matter ploughed in with the marl. 
1 endeavor to adhere. 


To these rules 





| Now. 19th, 1840. 
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Hl. Answers by Dr. Corbin Braxton, of Cheri- 
coke, King William county. 


Answer to 1st query.—The use of marl at Cheri- 
coke, the farm ou which [ reside, and to which 
these answers will be coufined, was commenced 
in 1834. 

2d.—The farm was my own then, and since. 

3d.—The quantity of cleared and cultivated land 
then about 500 acres. 

4th.—About 50 acres since added, generally of 
wasie spots, and poorer than the other. In all 
now 550 acres, 

5th.—About 50 to 70 acres marled annually, and 
about 400 acres now covered. All the marl 
brought eight miles by water, on a camel 
lighter, from the lands of Geo. W. Bassett, 
above. My own marl dips so much as to be 
lower than the level of the water of the river.* 

6th.—Accordirg to Professor Rogers’ analysis and 
report, this marl has 34 per cent. of calcareous 
matter. The marl is friable, and the calcareous 
matter finely divided. 

7th.—This marl also contains, according to Pro- 
fessor Rogers, 34 per cent. of green-sand. 

8th.—Nothing contained in the marl to lessen the 
value. 

9th.—The usual quantities applied from 200 to 
300 bushels per acre. 

10th.—As liittle as 100 bushels to the acre [ have 
applied with benefit; but not so great as the 
larger quantities. 

11th.—I have never, that I am aware of, exceeded 
300 bushels to the acre. The result was better 
than a lesser quantity, but this superiority was 
evidenced more on grasses than on grain. 
Wherever enough green-sand-marl (mark the 
expression{) has been put, the weeds, after the 
first year of the growth, are eradicated, and if 
there is not enough red clover seed in the ground 
to occupy the land, the surface is covered by 
white clover, without any seed having been 
sOoWT. 

12ih.—The previous cropping was meliorating, 
so far as some red clover, an abundant crop of 
weeds left to die on the land, and what other pu- 
trescent manure we could prepare on the farm, 
could make it. The five-field rotation had been 
pursued for two or three years before [ com- 
menced marling, (1. corn, 2. wheat or oats, 3. 
clover, fallowed, 4. wheat, 5. pasture not closely 
grazed.) Belore that the common three-field 
rotation had obtained. 


—~— 





* An estimate of the expense of the digging, trans- 
portation, &c. of this marl, was prepared at our 
request, and will be inserted in a subsequent part of 
this number.—Ep. 

t The only specimen furnished contained : 


Carbonate of lime : : - Il grs, 
Sand, coarse, - ° . - 82 

Of which about one-third, or 27 grains 

was of green-sand. 
Dark gray clay, (or finely divided earth,) 

and loss - - - - 7 

100 
See remarks on this specimen, p. 683. E.R. 


} Meaning a calcareous marl, containing also green- 
sand,-—Ep. 
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13th.—The same five-field rotation has been con- 
tinued since marling, but is about to be changed 
to six-fields, by the introducing of a pea-crop. 
The partial grazing, in the year preceding corn, 
is deemed more beneficial than injurious to the 
subsequent product, as the light soil needs the 
treading of stock. 

14th.—The coru crop on the poorer land, next 
succeeding the marling, | think has been in- 
creased frum 100 to 200 per cent. On the better 
land about 100 per cent. ‘The land, judging 
from ils appearance and the crops reised, has 
continued to improve atierwards; but with my 
rotation and the short time I have been at it, I 
have not had an opportunity of observing many 
second crops of corn after the marling, and the 
Hessian fly invariably destroys my corn-field 
wheat. 

15th.—My experience (on the farm on which I 
live) with marl has been too limited to answer 
this query satisfactorily ; but as far as I can 
judge, the early effects have certainly been 
greatly increased afierwards. 

16th.—I have no expectation of any future dimi- 
nution of the rate of product already derived, 
under the circumstances by me stated, or sup- 
posed in the query. 

17th.— Being anxious to get over the whole sur- 
face of the farm as early as possible, I have 
never marled as heavily as the land could bear 
of green-sand marl, perhaps by two-thirds, or 
three-fourths—and, therefore, | have no da- 
maged or marl-burnt spots. But our county 
presents much of such effects; which are gene- 
rally found on gravelly knolls, whether of light 
or stiff soil, and where most devoid of vegeta- 
ble matter. But this damaged land, so far as I 
have seen, is all easily reclaimed, and made rich, 
by a free application of vegetable matter, or 
other putrescent manure—but the animalized 
manures acting decidedly better than the purely 
vegetable. 

18ih.—All vegetab!e manures have acted better 
since marling than before, and, as far as I can 
judge, are durable, and the land looks rich after 
their use ; whereas, before marling, on the light 
soils, the effect of the putrescent manuring ge- 
nerally passed off with the first crop. Before 
marling, gypsum had good effect on clover, and 
also on turnips. But afier using the green-sand 
marl, gypsum had no preceptible effect, as it 
seemed to be surpassed in eflect, and superseded 
by the green-sand ingredient. 

19th.—Belore marling, my fields averaged from 
15 to 20 bushels of corn per acre. 


| 20th.—My corn crop for the last three years ave- 


raged 40 bushels, being all on marled land. 
This year is included, supposing that it will cer- 
tainly produce at least as much as the two 
former. 

2l1st.—My crops of wheat have more than dou- 
bled since I have been fallowing, but I have not 
as yet had a fair opportunity of judging the 
effects on marled land fallowed, as my fields are 
just now coming in rotation, this being the first 
year of fallowing proper after marling. Aa 
before stated I cannot make wheat afier corn, 
on rich or poor, marled or unmarled land. 

22d.—If the price of corn be put at $2.75 the bar- 
rel and wheat at $1.20 the bushel, I suppose 


| the increase of grain, from marling, to be worth 








a — _ ——— - a 


ly $2600 on the farm each year, for grain alone. | 
Parts of several fields (amounting as above | 
stated to about 150 acres) are yet to be marled, | 
an of course have added nothing to this product. | 
My gross products, as well as the net, are very | 
much better than they formerly were under the | 
three-shift rotation, although I now cultivate | 
but one-sixth of the surface, whereas formerly | 
it was one-third. | 
23d.—As lar as my observation and experience | 
have gone, I have seen nothing to contradict, | 
but on the contrary every thing to confirm the | 
theoretical views advanced by you respecting 
the action of marl, in the ‘ Essay on Calcareous 
Manures.’ 
November 4th, 1840. 
If. Answers of Carter Braxton, in regard to | 
Newcastle farm, Hanover. 


Answers to 1st query.—The first marling was 
done in 1832, or 33. But this is conjecture. 
2d.—When marl was first used on the farm I 
own, it was the property of Mrs. E. Ruffin, | 

from whom I purchased in 1837; it was under | 
her management before then, and my own| 
since. 
3d and 4th.—The cleared land was then about | 
750 acres; and none of any consequence has | 
been added since. | 
5ih.—In 1837, when [ took possession of the | 
estate, | found about 120 acres marled. Since. 
then, I have marled about 230—making in all | 
350 acres. | 
6th.—I am wholly unacquainted with the propor- | 
tions of component parts of the marl. 
7th and 8th.—The upper stratum of our marl | 
banks, for 3 to 5 feet in thicknese, appear to be 
very full of shells, and some masses of them 
are very hard. Below that, for any known 
depth, as none of them has been yet penetrated 
to the bottom, there is a good deal of shell, 
some entire and the rest in fragments, mixed 
with the marl. The color of our marl in the 
bank is bluish ; bat that below the top stratum, 
soon afier coming from the pit, has a greenish 
complexion, when looked at against the sun; 
and all of it is supposed to contain a large pro- 
portion of green-sand. The immediate effect of 
this marl is equal to what could be expected of 
any marl.* 





| 





* The specimen of upper stratum contained : 








Carbonate of lime - - - 36 grs. | 
Sand, part coarse, principally fine, - 36 | 
Of which about one-fourth, or 9 grains, | 
was green-sand. 
Gray clay, (or finely divided earth,) and 
loss - - - - - 28 | 
100 


The specimen of lower stratum, containing but few | 
and sinall fragments of shells, consisted of | 
Carbonate of lime - : ° 2 
Sand, fine - - - - %6 
Of which about one-tenth, or 74 grains 
was green-sand. 
Gray clay, (or finely divided earth,) and 
loss - - : : - 2 








100 
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$8.60 for each acre under grain crops, and near- | 91h, 10th and 11th.—From 250 to 300 bushels 


usually applied. A portion of my present corn 
field received only 175 bushels to the acre, a 
third less than the usual quantity—the soil on 
which this smallest portion was put, in appear- 
ance was no better, if as good as that on which 
more marl was placed; but the crop of corn 
now lovks equally good, if not superior, to that 
with the largest portion. No experiment with 
a larger portion than 300 bushels. 

12th.—It may be said that the cultivation was 
meliorating. The farm was in four fields—the 
number of stock sinall—and the land kept un- 
der the inclosing system ; but the land generally 
produced nothing else than weeds; in some 
epots, bird-foot clover—the second year after 
cultivation the land put up in stick-weed, which 
overcame every other grass and weed. In my 
opinion, this is a system that adds nothing to 
our lands. 

13th.—Since mailing | have kept the land in four 
fields—have grazed much more heavily than 
my predeceseor ; but have sown clover on all 
the maried land, which bas always flourished 
luxuriantly. 

14th.—The effect has been an increase of from 
50 to 100 per cent., according to the condition of 
the land before marling. I have cultivated no 
land, that [ have marled, but once ; I have this 
year cultivated 40 acres in corn, that was about 
the first marled land on the farm; it was not 
represented to me as being extraordinary for 
fertiliiy when I purchased, and I think the crop 
is now at least equal to 8 barrels: this land I clo- 
vered, the year I purchased. 1 have no doubt, 
from my best observation, that the improve- 
ment of the marled soil is progressive every 
year: but I am fully convinced, that the im- 
provement is greatly augmented by the use of 
clover, which gives additional fertility to the soil 
every day it remains on the ground. A farmer 
that neglects to clover, derives only half of the 
benefit he otherwise would from marling. It has 
been said ‘‘ without clover, no manure—without 
manure, no corn, wheat,” &c.; we may cay 
here, ‘* without marl, no clover, and without clo- 
ver, no corn, wheat, &c.”’ 

15th.—The earliest effects have increased ; from 
but one experiment, I speak, however—and 
from all the observation I can bestow, that will 
be the invariable result. 

16th.—I have never witnessed any diminution of 
the early product—and from all that I can conjec- 
ture, none can be apprehended in all future time. 

17th.—I know of no injurious result of marling, in 
any instance on my own iand. 

1Sik.—I have never used any other mineral ma- 
nure. I think I may positively assert, from my 
limited experience, that putrescent manure js 
more durable afier marling. I am not deter- 
mined whether it is more efficacious on the first 
crop. 

19{h.—'The product before marling, on an average, 
was hardly filteen bushels of corn per acre. 

20th.—The present productive power of the same 
Average of the upper and lower stratum, if equal 

depths are used : 





Carbonate of lime in 100 grains - - 185 
Green-sand do. . : $3 
E.R. 
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land I suppose to be fully thirty bushels of corn |ly into a “livery,” white, cold soil, producing, 
per acre. tolerably well only, our usual crops; miuch infe- 
Q1st.—The ravages of the fly have been such, for | rior to the middle, but better than the first portion. 
the two last years, that no data can be obtained | The green-sand was spread evenly over the sur- 
from the crops of wheat of those years. Inj face of the belt, which had been marked off dis- 
1838 I reaped at least 14 bushels to the acre af- | tinctly with a plough—the corn planted over the 
ter corn; that crop was seeded entirely on | whole field, and all treated alike. I plough but 
marled land. {[ marled and manured a lot of 9 | one way, drilling the corn. J also put green-sand 
acres in 1839, and planted it in corn, the pro- | into a few hundred hills of corn in another part of 
duct was 84 barrels—the corn measured in/|the field, and some time alier, in planting cotton, 
June, the year after it was made. ‘The same | gave a good allowance to alternate rows. During 
lot was seeded last fall in wheat, and although | the whole of the summer of 1836, I watched the 
it seemed to be destroyed in the spring by fly, | growth of the corn and cotton in hills, drills, and 
yet it yielded 102 bushels of wheat that weigh- | belt, but found no diffsrence between that which 
ed 61 Ibs. ‘had, and that which had not the green-sand. In 
22d.—The increased product of corn is worth fully October, the field was sown in wheat. The 
89 per acre—$2,000 corn crop alone. ‘The spring of 37 came, but along with it no improve- 
wheat, as has been observed, having been too; ment ia the wheat; on the contrary, it was de- 
unproductive to furnish any data for an estimate. | cidedly injured—killed out; and the ground wore 
23d.—I know of nothing to contradict the “reca-| the appearance of being under the influence of 
pitulation” in the ‘Essay on Calcareous Ma- ‘frost, even as late as the month of April—looking 
nures ;’ but every known result corroborates the spongy, spewed up. From this time, I thought 
deductions of that work, which gave birth toa/no more of green-sand, till my return from the 
revolution in the agriculture of our country, that | Springs, about the 1st October, when I discover- 
will be ever memorable in its annals—and place ed from my house, which overlooks the field, that 
its author among its greatest benefactors. ‘the carrot weeds on the afore-mentioned belt very 


November 5th, 1840. far overtopped their neighbors. Upon examina- 


ition, I found the white clover and volunteer red 
IV. Answers of Williams Carter, in regard to the 


‘(having sown no clover this year) much better 
- ade than elsewhere made up my mind that green- 

applications and effects of green-sand alone, on |...) «, where, and p my g 

his Broad Neck farm, Hanover county. 


sand was a good thiag for the clovers, if not for 

grain. In the spring of 1838, the poorest and 

Broad Neck, Hanover Co., | most sandy parts of the belt put up a smart epris- 

Nov. 23d, 1840. kling of the bird’s foot clover ; the better, but still 

In answer to your queries upon the subject of sandy part, as it encroached upon the really good 
green-eand, I have it in my power to state, with land, had a most magnificent growth of white clo- 
considerable accuracy, the results of experiments | ver, (which was never seen there before) ; and on 
made with that manure.* Four years ago, in the the balance of the belt there was a very fine crop 
spring of 1836, before planting, | carted upon a of both white and red, varying with the quality of 
belt of Jand, running diagonally through the field the land-——-much inferior on the whiter land, and 
designed for corn, green-sand, to the amount of where decidedly white and cold, no improvement 
about 1000 bushels to the acre. ‘The belt, 10 feet at all. The belt, originally but ten feet wide, had 
wide, was run in a diagonal direction, so as to; now, by frequent plonghings and harrowings, 
embrace three distinct varieties of soil, in order | during the cultivation of the corn and sowing ol 
that I might ascertain which it would most bene- |the wheat, spread out to fully 20 feet; and seeing 
fit. At one end of the belt, the land is a coarse, the clovers as good at the margins as in the mid- 
yellow sand, poor, and fit only for corn, and pro- | dle, | concluded I had wasted labor in putting on 
ducing that in but small quantities. In the mid- | the green-sand too thick ; therefore in the following 
dle, the soil is good, producing corn, wheat and | year reduced the quantity to 600 busheis the acre. 
clover very well. The other extreme runs gradual- Spring of 1839—same field in corn—carried out 
ee - : -——— | and epread, as near as could be, 600 bushels green- 
is reference is to the queries published in 1837, | sand to the acre, on about 25 acres, the belt in- 
in connexion with the general queries on marling, cluded—crop fine throughout; saw no diflerence 
(recently again submitted to Mr. Carter,) and which in any part of the field, not even on the belt where 
were as follow: (Far. Reg., Vol. V., p. 511.) the clover was so fine, but which had been grazed 


; ‘|down with the rest of the field the previous au- 
“A ho have | “ie 
dditional queries, addressed to persons ’¢\tumn. Sowed wheat in October—-crop promising 


used green-sand earth, not calcareous, or not cffervcs- ig enring, 1840, but lost by rust—no diflerence 
cent with acids. between the green-sand part of the field and other 
Query 1. In what quantities have you used the earth | parts as fo rust—observed no spewing up of the 
called * green-sand” per acre? earths like that by frost, as formerly; perhaps 


2. On what extent of surface, and for what length owing to the smaller application of green-sand. 
of time? In the epring, 1840, sowed the whole field with 


3. On what kind of soil—and, especially, as to |red cloverseed ; the growth most wonderful where 


. the green-sand was used, and in the strong land 
whether naturally rich or poor, and whether marled o cd ; 3 
‘ y a : ~— ‘during harvest a stroke of the cradle would take 
not—has this manure been operative, or of no effect? 


95 : ‘* in as much clover, nearly, as wheat. White clover 
4. What crops is it beneficial to, and on what has it | wonderfully luxuriant, and the entire 25 acres at 


little or no effect? | this day exhibit marks of great improvepent, with 
5. Is its beneficial effect durable or transient-—and | the exception of a few ends of rows running into 
to what known extent 2” ‘the white land. 
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It is worthy of remark that contiguous to the 
land already deecribed as having received the 
green-sand, there were about 30 acres resembling 
it originally, but much impoverished by cultiva- 
tion, upon which a very liberal supply of farm-pen 
and stable manure was spread at the time the 
other received the green-sand preparatory to plant- 
ing corn. On both these paris of the field the 
corn was etjually good—ithe succeeding crop o! 
wheat however was much more promising, before 
the rust took it, on the manured part; but the 
clover very interior to that which grew where the 
green-sand was spread. ‘his appears a strong 
proof of the excelience of green-sand as a manure 
jor clover. 

Thus, Mr. Editor, have I anewered four of 
your queries, and I hcpe at a future day, to be 
able to testify as to “the permanency of the 
beneficial effects of green-sand,”’ which consti- 
tutes your-filih and last query. 

Very respectfully, 
your obedient servant, 
WieciaAMs CARTER. 


Concluding Remarks by the Editor. 


The preceding interesting communication on 


’ 
ee 


green eand at about 100 bushels to the acre; but 
1 should observe, that this green-sand was of an 
inferior quality to that used with the celery and 
corn, not being from the same deposite, and being 
the upper, or overlying stratum of the tertiary for- 
mation, containing about 30 per cent. of green. 
sand and 5 of gypsum, most of it having no lime 
atall. On another acre, old ashes in about the 
same proportion were appled, in the same way, 
and the cultivation was precisely the same on 
these 4 acres, as on the rest of the patch. Where 
the green-sand and ashes were put, I could see 
no difference ; but between that, and where no 
mari [green-sand] or ashes were put, it was as five 
to one, or more. Where the green-sand and 
ashes were applied, the cotton wae of fine eize, 
and as well branched and bolled as lever saw 
cotton, wile that of the other was emall and tri- 
fling—scarcely worth any thing.” 

The ground which was the subject of this ex- 
periment, after being in oats the following year, 
(1836,) has since, together with the field io gene- 
ral, been returned to its former use of standing 
pasture. & saw the place during my recent visit 
to Dr. Braxton, and under his guidance. ‘There 
was a very thin sprinkling of red clover over the 
field generally, and this was somewhat thicker, 
and therefore the land might be considered as bet- 


the use and effects of green-sand alone was not} ter, on the site of this former mene | than 


received until the 25th of November, after all the 
foregoing remarks and answers were in type. 
The facta stated deserve the attentive considera- 
tion of all who desire to understand the action of 
green-sand. No particular comments will here 
be offered ; and it will be left to readers to draw 


elsewhere. But this difference was so slight, that 
neither of us could trace any part of the former 
outline of the manured part, by the diflerence of 
the stand of clover, or by any other mark of supe- 
riority. 





their own inferences as to whether the effects just 
slated are most in agreement with my views 
before presented, or with the more authoritative 
and more prevalent opivion of this earth being a 
general fertilizer. 

One more statement of practice in regard to 


‘both the early and later eflects of green-sand, 


without any calcareous admixture or accompani- 
ment, will be added—and which, indeed, is the 
only such fact known, except of my own former 
practice and experiments, on the general resul's 
of which have been fouuded the opinions stated 
ut page 680, and in various previous parte of this 
journal. 

The early eflects of the trial referred to, were 
communicated by Dr. Braxton to the Farmera’ 
Register, more than four years ago, and may be 
geen at page 277 of Vol. LY. Afier mentioning 


. > . : | 
several smaller and less carelul experiments with 


green-sand as manure, which, though generally 
producing good effects, and therefore encouraging 
the repetition, were not of a decisive character— 
because not entirely separate [rom calcareous mat- 
ter, and, moreover, not observed beyond the early 
resulis—he proceeds thus to describe what may 
be considered as an accurate as well as a long 
continued experiment: 

‘‘ But the most decided proof of its beneficial 
eflecte, was evidenced on cotton. I selected, as 
I thought, the poorest spot on the farin where I 
reside, the epring of 1835, (being a part of one of 
those eattle-etarving, comlort-killing appendages, 
called a standing-pasture,) and fallowed up a few 
acres which! put in cotton; the whole was ma- 
nured in the drill with coarse litter. On about 3 


' Neither was there any difference perceptible 
betweeu the two paris manured several!y by 106 
bushels of drawn ashes and by 100 bushels of 
green-sand earth, containing (aecording to Pro- 
fessor Rogers’ statement) 30 per cent. of pure 


| green-sand and 5 per cent. o! gypsum to the acre ; 


and indeed it had been forgotten, and could not be 
recollected, on which side of the lot the two differ- 
ent manures had been used. Allowing every 
thing that can be now claimed by the most san- 
guine or confiding advocate of green-sand, the 
present superiority of the Jand so manured cannot 
exceed filiy per cent., if indeed it be so much; 
which is a diminution of seven-eighths, or more, 
of the superiority shown on the first crop. More- 
over, of the small superiority still remaining, over 
the unmanured surrounding field, it may be ques- 
tioned whether a part of it is not due to the 5 
bushels of gypsum to the acre, even if all the 
effect of the rough putrescent manure be (as I can 
well believe) entirely at an end. 

_ If no other benefit should grow out of this pub- 
lication, and the suggestion of these doubts of the 
| truth of scientific dicta, it is hoped that it will im- 
press on the farmers of this region the high impor- 
lance of testing, by accurate and numerous expe- 
riments, the value, and then ascertaining the kind 
and the limits of action, of green-sand as manure. 
In a single year, by multiphed experiments on va- 
rious soils, different crops, and under different cir- 
cumstances, all dispute and obscurity could be re- 
moved as to early eflects; and by continued obser- 
vation of the same experiments, or a sufficient 
portion of them, a few years’ time would apply 
the test to the degree of permanency of’ effect. 
If such had been the course advised, and acted 
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existence of green-sand in Virginia, instead of a 
general confidence being yielded, without trial or 
proper evidence, in the asserted marvellous effects, 
the important facts would already have been 
proved ; and the true value of green-sand might 
have been known and availed of—and the false 
and delusive opinions dissipated, and no longer al- 
lowed to lead to erroneous practice and loss. Such 
a course of experiment, on this, as on various 
other subjects, might well have been an eflect of 
the labors of a Board of Agriculture, if the “ pen- 
ny-wise and pounJ-foolish” policy of the Virginia 
legislature, or its penny -sdving and pound-wasting 
usage, had not refused even that humble and low- 
priced aid to agricultural improvement; and euch 
a course of judicious experiments, even if limited 
to this one subject of green-sand, would have 
been more productive of information, and of pro- 
fit, to the state, than all the discoveries and specu- 
lations to be found in the state geological reports, 
upon that and every other subject of research, put 
together. 





TRANSPORTATION OF MARL ON THE PAMUN- 
KEY RIVER, AND ITS EXPENSE. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Chericoke, Nov. 6th. 1840. 
In connexion with the reports on marling, which 
you are now in the progress of publishing, it may 
not be without its use to some,to give you a de- 
tailed statement of the expenses attending the 
same, as the process is carried on by me; for I 


am satisfied many are deterred from the use of 


marl, when not having it on their own farms, 
from an erroneous idea of the supposed expense, 
in procuring itelsewhere. Whatever opinions may 
have been elicited, or whatever consideration the 
subject may already have attracted, every day’s 
experience convinces me more and more, that the 
value of calcareous manures is not sufficiently 
appreciated, in the tide water regions of Virginia, 
or indeed I may add in all eastern Virginia, nor 
do I think it will be, ti!l persons try the experiment 
for themselves. In this county, much good has 
already been done by marling, and there is cer- 
tainly an increasing interest on the subject. Some 
have marled over all their arable Jands; very 
many are engaged in it, and many are commen- 
cing, and many others preparing to commence. 
All, or nearly all, profess to admitits value, but 
still there are few who give themselves to the 
work, as its importance would seem to warrant. 
Although deposites are almost daily being found, 
where none were thoucht to exis*, still there are 
many farms and neighborhoods, in marl! regions, 
where none have as yet been found, or if found, 
are unavailing to the owners, from their locality; but 
which farms are in a few miles, either by land or 
water, of inexhaustible deposites of the riches) 
marls, the most valuable and only permanent 
manures (save lime) which can be applied to our 
acid, and without calcareous matter, comparative- 
ly sterile soils. Still these owners are prevented 
from using the only means which can enrich their 
lands, by an indefinite idea of the expenses attend- 
ing the use of marl, where it is not to be procured 
on their own lands. It is with the view of aiding 
the latter class chiefly, if this should come under 











the notice of any such, that I propose to make the 
following statement. 

As I have already stated in my answers to your 
queries on the subject of marling, all the marl 
which f use, f bring 8 miles down the river. My 
boat is a decked, or what is called, a camel light- 
er. It is 48 feet long, by 12 wide, the sides 32 
inches deep. When properly loaded, it carries 
about 600 bushels. ‘Two hands man her very 
well, but they cannot make a [ull load in two 
days the time allotted fora load. ‘This is easily 
done by 3 men the number usually carried, though 
2 hands will bring down 400 bushels, in the above 
mentioned time. 

The marl is wheeled in on barrows, some 10, 
20 or 30 feet, as work is extended into the bank, 
and is discharged in the same way at the wharf 
or landing at home. At the above rate it would 
give 100 bushels of marl per day for each hand. 
Now estimating the value of each hand at $150 
a year, for hire, clothing and feeding, allowing 300 
working days, would be 50 cents a day, or $3 
for the trip of 2 days. ‘The boat only cost me 
$70 out of pocket; but the ship carpenter, who 
built her, said he could not build one, furnishing 
materials himself, for less than $300, so we will 
pu! it xt that price ; the interest on which, would 
be $18 per annum; and supposing the lighter 
would last 10 years, the common life allotted to 
such boats, it would be necessary to create a sink- 
ing fund of 830 a year, which would be an addi- 
tional 10 per cent. on each $100; so that at the 
expiration of the 10 years, you would be reimburs- 
ed in the original cost, to which may be added 
for the annual repairs of the boat, 810, and wear 
and tear of implements used by the laborers, euch 
as wheel-barrows, picks, grubbing lioes and sho- 
vels, $5, a liberal allowance, making, viz: inter- 
est $18+-sinking fund $30-+ repairs $10+-imple- 
ments $5—$63 per aunum, for bout expenses, &c. 
Now allowing the boat to run but 8 months in the 
year, would be but 208 working days, making 30} 
cents per diem, or 61 cents a trip, which makes 
the actual coat of the marl at my landing (not 
paying any thing forthe marl) $3.61 cents. per 
boat load of 600 bushels, or rather over hall a 
e’nt per bushel. ‘The expense of hauling there- 
from, will depend upon the distance to be hauled, 
on the fields, which each one can best estimate 
for himself, and it will therefore be unnecessary 
for me to do it in this place. When spread on the 
land, I should think it cheap to estimate the in- 
trinsic value of the mail at 10 cents. per bushel ; 
which, at the rate I apply it, of 200 to 250 bushels 
per acre, would make $20 to $25 per acre, and I 
think I may safely say the enhanced value of 
the land, would be considerably more than that 
amount, as soon as laid on. 

Perhaps larger boats, such as are used on the 
canal at Richmond, which carry, I have been in- 
formed, 1200 bushe!s of coal, would answer better; 
that is, be of more easy navigation, and carrying 
so much more, would make it cheaper, particular- 
ly if to be transported any distance. Such is my 
opinion of the value of marl, afier an experience 
of some 8 years in its use, that I should not hesi- 
tate to carry it one hundred miles, on navigable 
water, provided it was good, and I could procure 
neither that nor lime nearer. Should any think 
the estimates | have made too high, or too low, 
for labor, he can alter them to suit his views; but 
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Ido not think they can be so varied as material- 
ly to change the general result of my calculations. 
The marl of which I have spoken is entirely of the 
eocene description, and is found on this river (the 
Pamunkey) in great quantities cropping out on the 
banks, from 10 to 25 feet perpendicular. How 
much below low-water mark it goes, has not been 
ascertained, as we have never gone through it. 
The analysis of this marl I have given as accord- 
ing to Professor Rogers in my answers to your 
queries, it is therefore unnecessary to repeat it 
bere. You may perhaps think by this time, Mr. 
Editor, that having bestrided my hobby, I have 
forgotten when to dismount. Not so—but such 
is my desire to see our tide- water country attain to 
the value of which I think it capable of being 
brought by good husbandry, and a judicious use 
of the means which have been placed for our use 
by the bounteous hand of’ nature, that | am anx- 
ious to place all the little experience which has 
fallen in my way, before my brother tide-water 
farmers, who are situated as I am, that if they 
think proper, they may profit by it. 
CorBsin Braxton. 
November 5th, 1840. 


CURRANT AND BLACKBERRY WINES. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
Nov. 20th, 1840. 

At our late agricultural show, on the 13th and 
14th of this month, at Fredericksburg, there were 
exhibited two camples of wine—the one of black- 
berries, the other of currants—both of which were 
e0 highly approved, that your readers, I think, 
will be pleased to have the receipts for making 
them. I therefore now send them to you for pub- 


To make currant wine. 


SE nh 


vines and bushes which yield it, and which we 
agriculiurists have heretofore deemed great nui- 
sances, may be turned to profitable account. 
Quere, Would it not be a good spec. to substitute 
them for our multicaulis trees, although I have 
lately heard that a very ingenious process had 
been discovered, by which the leaves of the lat- 
ter may be converted into excellent soup. For 
the truth of this highly interesting develope- 
ment of multicualis properties | am not prepared 
to vouch; as I have neither tasted the soup my- 
self nor seen any person who had doneso. But 
another summer shall not pass over my head, 
(should I live to see one,) without a thorough in- 
vestigation of this important discovery. 
James M. GARNETT. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE MASON, CABELL AND 
KANAWHA AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, IN RE- 
GARD TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A STATE 
BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, 


For the Farmers’ Register. 

At a meeting of the Mason, Cabell and Ka- 
nawha Agricultural Society, held at the town of 
Point Pleasant, in the county of Mason, on Thurs- 
day the 5th day of November, 1840, 

The following preamble and resolutions were 
offered by George H. Patrick, esq., and unani- 
mously adopted. 


Agriculture, in its various relations, combines 
the most important interests of all civilized na- 
tions. The embellishment of civilization, the 
enlargement of commerce, the extension of arts, 
the developement of mineral wealth, and the 
growth of manufactures, are all in a greater or 
less degree dependent on the well directed and 
successful application of the capital, skill and in- 
dustry bestowed on agriculture and its kindred 
pursuits. 

It is the source of all permanent national wealth, 
strength and prosperity ; sustains by its contri- 





Gather the currants when ripe; mash them 
with your hands; to each gallon of mashed ber- 
ries add one gallon of water; strain through a 
hair silter ; mix two pounds of brown sugar with 
every gallon of the strained liquor ; and immedi- 
ately bung the whole quantity in a clean cask, 
where it should remain twelve months belore it is 

; broached. 


To make blackberry wine. 


Pick the berries when ripe, squeeze out the 
juice by hand, and to every gallon of it add one 
quart of water and three and a half pounds of 
brown sugar. Mix the whole well together, and 
then bung it up in a clean cask or barrel, where it 
should remain twelve months before it is bottled. 

The blackberry wine was preferred by most 
persons who tasted the two kinds; and one gen- 
tleman, who had frequently drunk the Scupper- 
nong of the best quality, gave the blackberry 
wine the preference. Much credit is due to the 


lady who sent the sample of the currant wine, for 
she had made sixty gallons of it last summer 
twelve months, and a very pleasant drink it 
proved to be. ‘The gentleman who sent the black- 
berry wine had made 16 gallons of this agreeable 
beverage, and has thereby demonstrated, that the 


butions, direct and indirect, nearly all the burthens 
|of government and of society; yet, up to this 
period, in the legislature of Virginia, no effective 
_measures have been adopted to impart new vigor 
to this leading interest of the state. 

In Europe, as well as in most of the states of 
the American confederacy, agricultural boards 
have been established, schools of instruction en- 
dowed, and agricultural societies patronized with 
the happiest eflects and most beneficial results. 
We cannot admit for a moment that the general 
assembly of Virginia is not fully apprised of the 
just claims of the great body of her agriculturists 
to every fostering measure which a wise system 
of Jaws and appropriations may administer to the 
enlargement of their pursuits and profits, by in- 
creased developements in tillage and culture, and 
new étimulants to improvement; but believe, 
while every patriotic feeling of that respected 
body has been in union with the advances of the 
age, they have awaited the expression of the pub- 
lic sentiment in favor of an efficient effort to col- 
lect and diffuse agricultural information and im- 
provements in husbandry throughout the com- 
monwealth. Seriously impressed with the import- 
ance of the subject, and with full confidence in 
the wisdom and patriotism of the legislature, this 
society comes to the following resolutions : 
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Ist, That Gen. P. H. Steenbergen, John Lewis 
and the Hon. Lewis Summers, be appointed a 
committee for and on behalf of the society, to pre- 
pare and present a memorial to the next general 
assembly, praying the establishment of an agri- 
cultural board, with such suitable powers and du- 
ties, as to the wisdom of the legislature may seem 
proper. 

2d, That adequate aid and encouragement may 
be given to all societies formed for the advance- 
ment of agriculture in proportion to some just 
standard to be fixed by law. And, 

3d, ‘That the foregoing preamble and resolutions 
be published in the Farmers’ Register; and our 
agricultural brethren throughout the common- 
wealth invited to co-operate with us. 


A. W. QuaRRIER, Sec’ry. 





TO SMALL FARMERS. 


For the Farmers’ Register. 

I frequently hear small farmers say, “ Ah! it is 
well enough for Mr. So-and-so to read the ‘ Re- 
gister,’ and try experiments; but it will not do for 
me.’ Neighbor, if this is your case, let me tell 
you that | am a small farmer, and I can testify 


that the reading of agricultural works has been of 


great advantage to me, and [ am sure will be to 
you, if you will read them. Perhaps you will say 
that the correspondents of the ‘ Register’ propose 
plans of improvement on too large a scale for you. 
This may be, generally speaking ; but then, when 
we read, we must reflect how far this or that can 
be applied with advantage on our own little farms. 
And again, I know many small farmers who are 
fully competent to write for the ‘ Register,’ and by 
not doing so they neglect to discharge a duty 
which they owe their brother farmers. ‘The hand 
which is now using this pen, a few minutes ago 
was using the hoe—and to much better effect too 
—but, you see, Mr. Ruffin has not rejected this 
piece because my ideas are not couched in elegant 
or purely grammatica! language. 

But to the point. Small farmers should attend 
to small matters, and some big ones too; and the 
first of these is the improvement of their minde. 
The reading of agricultural works, as well as all 
other good books, has a powerful tendency to el- 
fect this desirable object. Next, the improvement 
of our morals. Let us have our consciences 
“void of offence towards Gop and man,”’ that 
we may enjoy fully the bounties of Providence. 
Then the improvement cf our little farms, which we 
should not only do as a matter of necessity, but as 
a duty which we owe to our Gop and to our pos- 
terity. ‘This is to be done in a variety of ways. 
We should be as careful to store up food for our 
crops as we are for our families. No ashes, slops, 
bones, sweepings of the yard or kitchen, or litter 
of any kind should be lost, that can be converted 
into manure, and cultivate no land without its 
being manured well. Let a fruit tree be planted 
on every little unoccupied spot of ground near the 
homestead. Concentrate your labors on a small 
spot. Keep no more stock than you can keep 
well. Dispense with your useless dogs, and such 
like. Subscribe to the ‘ Farmers’ Register’ (or 
some other agricultural paper) and you will soon 



































editor and his correspondents for the great benefit 
they have done you. Your farm will atford more 
profit and more pleasure ; it will inspire a feeling 
of manly independence and gratitude to a kind 
Providence ; you will be a fitter subject for a re- 
publican government; in short, you will attaia 
the enviable title of A RICH POOR MAN. 





KIDNEY-WORM IN SWINE. 


From the Southern Cultivator. 

We have taken some pains to inmake an exa- 
mination in a case of this disease, which has 
resulted in exhibiting fucts, important in fixing its 
character and which should be extensively known 
to farmers. We had met with various prescrip- 
tions for curingthe disease, (which is known by 
the animal breaking down in the loins,) among 
which were the internal administration of arsenic, 
calomel, &c., and the application of spirits of 
turpentine to the back and loins—all of which 
proved abortive on trial. 

This summer we had a fine barrow, in good 
thriving condition, suddenly taken down with this 
affection. There was a general paralysis through- 
out his whole frame, even his jaws being so much 
affected that he could with difficulty bite corn from 
the cob; but in his hinder extremities all strength 
was gone. We tried the above prescriptions, but 
without any visible effect. Determining patiently 
to await the result, we suffered him to linger out a 
miserable existence till within a few days ago, 
when he became so low and exhausted that we 
had him knocked onthe head to terminate his 
sufferings. 

On taking out and examining his kidneys, we 
found them perfectly sound, free from worms, or 
all trace of worms of any kind! We then extend- 
ed our examination to the region about the kid- 
neys, and found every thing in an apparently 
healthful condition, till we reached the spine bone 
—when,as indeed we had suspected, we found 
the seat of the disease. 

Immediately over the kidney, we discovered a 
perforation in the spine bone, which ranged from 
the direction of the right flank to the top of the 
left shoulder, passing through and through the 
bone and marrow, large enough to admit the pas- 
sage of amusket ball, and louking as if it had 
been bored by a worm as large as the common 
white grub. But to our surprise, we found no 
worm, nor any perforation in the adjacent parts 
indicating its escape. We have since conjectured 
that the worm was so much smaller than we had 
expected to find, on discovering the hole in the 
bone that we over-looked it, though present.— 
There was no indication of general decay in the 
bone—but all was apparently sound, with the 
exception of the round perforation above men- 
tioned. 

The investigation has satisfied us, that if the 
kidney-worm (so called) does exist, it does not 
perforate the kidneys—that the spine is the part 
aflected--that the prescriptions above alluded to, 
and all similar prescriptions, are too impotent to 
give relief, and that, in truth, when a hog breaks 
dotvn in the loins from this cause, there is but one 
sensible course to be taken, and that is to knock it 


have cause (as I now have) to be thankful to the | on the head before it eats more corn, 
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We had before known that the spinal marrow 
is the seat of all nervous action—that all the 


receive their vitality from it, and that whenever or 
from whatever cause, the spine is seriously in- 








periods, so as to make the crop very uneven, 
nerves uo! the system distribute themselves on, and ; Fresh clover seed may be known by their bright. 


ness, each seed appearing as it it had been glazed, 
Blue-grass and timothy may be sown at any 


jured, all nervous action below the point of injury | time from September to April. A snow is usually 


is paralyzed. 


Hence, when we reflected upon | chosento sow, because the seeds may then be 


what was the probable cause of the loss of | distributed more evenly without the trouble of 


strength in the hinder extremities of the hog, we 
suspected that an investigation would show it to 
be some direct or indirect injury to the spine. 
And the result has verified the suspicion. 

We make known these facts, to save our farm- 
ing friends all unnecessary trouble and expense in 
keeping and feeding hogs thus affected. It is bet- 
ter to terminate their existence at once; for all 
cure is out of the question. 


SOWING GRASS SEED IN WOODLAND. 


From the Southern Cultivator. 


Near Colbyville, Ky., Oct. 14, 1840. 

The woods should be prepared by burning the 
leaves, cutting up the logs and brush, and burning 
them, and thinning the woods so as to allow the 
sun’é rays to shine upon every part of the ground 
some time inthe day. Itis usual to kill, or cut 
out all the sugar tree, elm, box-elder, iron wood, 
and every thing else that will not make rails or 
saw logs. When the ground is ready, it is a 
matter of much importance to sow upon it such 
seed as is suitable to the soil. Ifthere is lime in 
the soil and not much sand, blue-grass* will be 
suitable forit. If there shonld be much sand in 
the soil, then some grass with stronger roots than 
biue-grass would be necessary to prevent its being 
pulled up. Orchard glass and the clovers would 
be better in such cases. Blue-grass generally 
succeeds well upon land that has sume or all of the 
following trees—ash, sugar tree, white and black 
walnut, locust, wild cherry, box elder, buckeye, 
elm, mulberry and hackberry. 
hickory predominate, orchard graes generally suc- 
ceeds well. 

Where there islime-stone, there is a strong 
presumption there is lime in the soil, though it is 
not invariably the case. ‘To ascertain certainly 
whether there be lime, take one part of muriatic 


W here oak and | 
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acid, and two of woter, and pour the mixture up- | 


on a portion of the soil in a glass tumbler, and the 
quantity of bubbles wiil be in proportion to the 
lime. If the earth has been weighed, the fluid 
poured off, and potash be added, the lime will fall 
to the bottom, and dried and weighed, the propor- 
tion can beascertained. Afier ithas been deter- 
mined what seed to sow, itis important to have 
them of a good quality. Blue-graes seed is often 
injured by heating after they are gathered. They 
are bought by our merchants in large quantities, 
and are put in bulk, and not being quite dry they 
sometimes heat and destroy their vitality. When 
this is the case, it can be known by the emell, 
which shows that a rotting process has commenced. 
Good seed should smell like well cured hay. 
Clover seed will come up at almost any age, ye 
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marking off the ground. And{f have generally 
sown blue-grass first, and then crossed the ground 
in a different direction with timothy. ‘The blue- 
grass seed will be distributed more evenly by be- 
ing well rubbed so as to separate the seed, which 
are stripped in bunches. 

After the seeds are sown, all the cattle on the 
farm should be put into the woods where you have 
sown them, and fed there with hay or stock-fodder 
or whatever they are fed with, and kept there uniil 
the seeds begin tosprout, whenevery thing should 
be taken off, and nothing allowed to go upon it 
again until the grass has seeded, when it may 
be heavily stocked. The object of putting the 
cattle upon the ground alter sowing the seed is 
that they may tread it into the ground. If sowed 
late, the grass will not seed the first year, and the 
lemptation will be very great to turn stock upon 
it, and some of our best farmers recommend it. 
My experience is against turning on any stock 
until it has seeded. 

My land suiting both timothy and blue-grass, I 
have generally sown both upon it, in the propor- 
tion of a bushel of each, in the chaff, to the acre. 
Ina few years the blue-grass takes entire posses- 
sion of the ground, expelling all the timothy. The 
advantage of sowing timothy with the blue-gracs 
is, that the timothy is a quick growth and takes 
possession of the ground and aflords considerable 
pasture before the blue-grass comeson, keeping 
out weeds, and yielding to the blue-graes as it gets 
stronger. ‘The blue-grass is very weak the first 
year, but becomes a strong hardy grass afterwards, 
Blue-grass is not killed in the winter, and affords 
much food at a time of the: year when green food 
is particularly valuable. As blue-grass is tender 
the first year so itis also early in the spring ; and 
if grazed close in April and May, it will afford 
very little grazing the balance of the season: but 
if permitted to get a good start in the spring, it 
will afford an abundant supply during the whole 
season. A few years ago, I sold some beef cattle 
in October, off a piece of woodland pasture of 
seventy-six acres. The fall was favorable to the 
growth of grass—and in December [ put upon it 
twenty horses and my flock of sheep, (upwards of 
one hundred,) and they were well wintered upon 
the grass with only two loads of hay during the 
winter. ‘There were only two snows that winter 
that lay several days on the ground, and at each 
time a load of hay, supposed to be about half a 
ton, was hauled out to them. My sheep are 
wintered every winter in this way, and the 
wethers are sold in the spring as soon as sheared 
for the highest price that mutton commands. 

Formerly, most of the trees a foot in diameter, 
and under, were cut down and cut up and burned ; 
now, the trees that are not thought valuable for 


‘timber are all killed by chopping around them, 


t 
clover seed more than a year old is not worth half) and they are allowed io fall, or are cut down at 


us much as fresh seed ; 


* Grecn-sward—pou viridis.—Ep. F. R. 


for although it will come some leisure time and burned. ‘Trees may be 
——--—-—___--— --____ | killed at any time of the year, but the best time is 


| in May, June, July and August. 
Samvet D. Martin. 
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REPORT ON ARBORICULTURE, 


Yrom the Carolina Planter. 

Your committee would respect/ully submit that 
few objects excite the surprise of foreigners ol in- 
telligence more than the total neglect of fruit in 
the southern portion of the United States. ‘This 
is neither complimentary to our good sense, indus- 
try, or fine taste. 

in all European countries congenial to the cul- 
ture of fruit, great attention has been bestowed on 
this branch of rural usefulness—not only by those 
who have abundant means for the perfection of 
the cifferent varieties cultivaied, both by the aid 
of science, and abilities, which would require so- 
licitous care to be bestowed on these mute friends 
of the human family, but even the humble cot- 
tager, who subsists on the daily pittance which his 
labor yields to him, takes an honest and taudable 
pride in his small though well cultivated garden, 
who-e bowers are composed of trees, the branches 
of which bend to man, their benefactor, and 
gratefully yield to him the choicest and most de- 
licious fruits of his clime, which administer abun- 
dantly to the frugal wants of his homestead and 
family—affording delicacies that cheer his toils, 
and which in winter contribute to his enjoyments, 
and arouse his expectations, by reminding him that 
other seasons will soon roll round, when the drea- 
ry looking earth will again be robed in flowers, 
and bear again the beautiful gilis of Gon’s bless- 
ings to his dependent children. 

What credit is this reflection to the citizens of 
South Carolina, who have such abundant means, 
so much leisure, and such a congenial climate, all 
of which have been ill applied, if applied at all, or 
at least have settled into the apathy of indiflerence, 
on a subject, which, if properly considered, would 
not only be beneficial, but which would eventually 
become a source of the most elevated satisfaction. 

In South Caroiina, on some plantations, scarce 
a fruit tree is to be seen—and even if a few stinted 
subjects are occasionally observed in their general 
impoverished and wretched condition, seeming 
struggling to raise their puny heads above the 
mother earth which affords no congenial food for 
their numerous and greedy organs, we are con- 
vinced that they can afford no profit, and trom 
their sickly appearance we derive no pleasure. 
This very feature, in what are here termed orchards, 
has caused many persons to conclude that fruit 
Will not thrive in our happy clime: yet, it gives 
your committee great pleasure to be able to re- 
port, that fallacy in this, as well asin other mat- 
leis, may be exposed and subdued, and that with 
proper culture many choice varieties of the princi- 
pal and most substantial fruits which exist, viz: 
the apple, pear, cherry, peach, nectarine, plum, 
apricot and quince, may be cultivated with com- 
plete and brilliant success. 

[t is not alone for the mere gratification of the 
animal appetite that we recommend their culture 
—they administer to the wants of the mind as well 
as to those of the body. We are endowed with 
other senses than that of taste—faculties which 
contribute to the exalted enjoyments of life. He 
Who reads a page of pure morality {rom the trees 
loaded first with flowers, and admires in these 
flowers as they are seattered by the breezes of 

leaven, to be succeeded by the richer gifts of 
fruit, grateful to the eyes of the children of the 

Vou. VILI.—88 
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earth, the wonderful handiwork of the Creator of 
the universe, possesses a source of satisfied hap- 
piness, which must ever be unknown to the mere 
worldling. ‘Thus our daily walks may lead toa 
consideration of his goodness—also, of the created 
wonders of his vegetavle kingdom, urging upon us 
the conviction that to assist nature and bring forth 
perfectibility in her operations by the means and 
inteliigences with which he has endowed us, must 
ever be the most laudable and least reprehensible 
pursuit which can occupy the attention, and en- 
gage the energies of mankind. 

‘lo descend somewhat into detail, each person 
who wishes an orchard with trees of the * life- 


looking” kind, should procure, as a commence- 


iment, a few varieties of the most choice {ruit, 


which can be done at an expense and trouble, 
trifling, when the return which they will yield is 
considered. In a few years they will begin to re- 
ward him for the care he may bestow on them, 
and this return will increase in proportion to the 
application and free bestowal of that care. Hav- 
ing in this manner obtained a start, their numbers 
can be muliplied by varions processes, which we 
shall describe under their respective heads—and 
in connexion with this operation the rising fami- 
ly may be instructed in these various manilesta- 
tions, which may be of as much importance to 
ihem ata future period, as any other branch of 
knowledge may be should their wants require it. 

Additions and exchanges may be made with 
ease, that ere a man, who has never bestowed at- 
tention on an orchard, could imagine an assort- 
ment completed, he would be startled to find 
that the energetic orchardist had already under 
his care, trees which had drawn their natal nou- 
rishment from every fruit-yielding country of the 
world. From a limited acquaintance with fruits, 
both native and foreign, during a few past years, 
your committee ventures to assert that to more 
than nine tenths of our citizens are the most choice 
varieties of fruit unknown even by name, and but 
few of the best fruits have been cuilivated any 
where in our stale. 

The chairman of your committee has procured, 
and has growing with promising success, nearly 
every celebrated variety of fruit both foreign and 
native—many from England, France, Germany, 
and Holland, which are there held in high repute 
--but the experiment has yet to be made, whe- 
ther they will suit our climate, yet from present 
appearances he is sanguine of complete success, 
and when they fruit this society shall be informed 
of the result of the experiment. 

Such foreign fruits as have already proved them- 
selves to be adapted to our climate, and those na- 
live varieties which are worthy of propagation and 
culture, will be given in a list under their respec- 
tive heads. 

Within the last twenty years great attention has 
been bestowed on this department of horticulture 
throughout Kurope, during which time many 
new and valuable varieties of fruit have been pro- 
duced by the aid of science and skill, and thus 
variety after variety has been acquired—in some 
a preponderance of size having been obtained, 
whilst in others flavor has been transferred from 
some choice kind, and by these means the requi- 
sites of fine flavored and large sized fruit bas been 
the desired effect. 

‘To Prof: Van Mons, of Belgium, are we indebt- 
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ed for many experiments on the pear and apple, | 
and for many new and valuable varieties of these | 
By impregnating the flowers of one kind | 


fruits. 
with the pollen or farina of another, and planting 
the seed thus matured, a new variety is invariably 
produced—sometimes partaking of the qualities 
of both, yet, ofien superior to each, which shows 
the necessity of grafting and budding, when 
a particular variety is to be increased, as all are 
liable to mix whilst in bloom, the wind wafting 
the farina gently from flower to flower. It is 
owing 10 this promiscuous intermingling of differ- 
ent kinds of trees that we see so many varieties 
of fruit ; occasionally a superior variety is produced 
from seed, and again a favorite lost. 

In order to facilitate a thorough knowledge of 
propagating, and introduction of good fruits among 
us, we will give brief directions for the most popu- 
lar modes of propagation, and a list of the most 
approved varieties of fruit. 

Budding.—This mode has several advantages 
over graliing: it is more readily performed, with 
fewer implements, less preparation, and with great- 
er success, it does not injure the stalk if unsuc- 
cessiul, us is the case in gralling, and the opera- 
tion may de repeated several times during the 
season, as its perlormance is protracted for some 
one or other of the varieties, for three or four 
months. June, Julyand August is the proper 
season for budding the apple and pear. ‘The cher- 
ry should de budded early in June, while the 
plants are in thrifiy growth. The plum should 
also be budded in June. And the peach and 
nectarine may be done as late as September. 

The first consideration is to provide stocks, if 
this provi:ion has not been made. Seeds may be 
collected with ease—those of stone fruit may be 
deposited in a hole in the garden, and buried su- 
perficially in autumn, to expose them to the ex- 
panding influence of the frost. Early in the spring 
plant in drills which have been well prepared, and 
made rich with good soil, or decomposed manure 
in order to shove the young plants with vigor, If 
they have been well treated, the peach can be 
budded in September following, and they usually 
succeed best if worked on young stocks of the 
first year’s growth. 

A bud is an organized plant in embryo, with 
roots, branches and foliage, and, like a seed, ca- 
pable of the reproduction of its species. The 
process of budding is the transferring this embryo | 
plant from the parent tree to another tree of the 
same genus, if not of the same species. To ren- 
der this successful, it is necessary, Ist, that the 
bud be in a proper condition to transfer, 2d, that 
the stock be in a condition to receive and nourish 
it. And lastly, that the transfer be skilfully 
made. ‘The principal precaution should be to 
choose young, healthy wood, full of sap, the bud 
should be matured and peel freely, as this is ne- 
cessary lor the insertion of the bud, and indicates 
the presence of the cambium, which is the soli 
partially formed wood under the bark, and is the 
source of nourishment to the bud, and the bond of 
union between it and the stock. 

‘There are many modes of inserting buds, but 
we shall confine ourselves to the most successful 
method—Shield or 'T budding is thus performed 
—select a smooth part of the stock, rather from 
than toward the sun, make a horizontal cut across 





the rind into the wood, from the middle of this 


transverse cut, make a slit downward an inch or 
more in length—the thin end of the haft of the 
budding knife, or if you have not a budding knife 
convenient, the thumb nail will answer as a sub- 
stitute, is then to be applied to the top of the in- 
cision, which is done by gently raising the top, 
and running the end of the haft downward on each 
side to the end of the incision. The incision being 
made for the reception of the bud, the next thing 
is to prepare the bud by placing the scion in the 
left hand, the knife must then be inserted more 
than halfaninch above the eye, and drawn through 
half an inch below the bud, cutting it out with 
nearly half the wood, cut the bark off square, half 
an inch above the eye, before taking out the wood, 
to fitthe transverse cut in the stock; this done 
the wood is to be carefully taken out, and it is 
then to be inserted neatly into the incision, by 
pressing it gently down between the bark and 
wood on the tree until the bud fits neatly with the 
transverse cut in the stock. Bind it carefully 
with a strip of cloth § of an inch in width, begin- 
ning first at the bottom of the incision and then 
continuing it to the top, over and above where 
the cut is made, taking care not to let the bandage 
cover the eye. Cut off the top of the stock to 
within 5 or 6 inches of the bud. In ten days af- 
ter budding, such as have adhered may be known 
by their fresh appearance at the eye, and in three 
or four weeks, all those which have succeeded 
will be firmly united with the stock, and as the 
buds are now beginning to swell, the ligatures 
should be taken off. he shield and bud now 
swell in common with the other parts of the stock; 
nothing more is required than to keep the stock 
free from shoots, so that the bud may receive the 
full force of the sap, and before the rising of the 
sap in the spring they should be headed down 
close to the bud by an oblique cut terminating an 
eighth of an inch above the shield. 

Grafting.—March is the general season for 
grafting, in this latitude, though it is occasionally 
performed earlier or later. ‘The scions for grafiing 
should be cut before the buds begin to swell. The 
grafis are most likely to Jive and thrive if inserted 
when the sap circulates freely, for then the 
wounds soonest heal. 

The materials and implements necessary for 
grafiing are 

Ist. A sharp knife tocut and pare the grafts 
and stock : 

2d. A strong knife and small mallet, to split the 
larger stalks, and a small iron, or hard wood 
wedge to insert in the cleft while the scion is fitted 
to its place : 

3d. Surips of cloth on which have been spread 
some grafting wax, to bind the stock and graft. 
A grafiing wax which we have used with great 
success is made by mixing and melting together 
four parts of rozin, two parts of tallow, and one of 
bees wax; this may be applied over the grafted 
part in a thin layer, or in case of small stocks, on 
strips of cloth, as recommended above, and bound 
around the wound. ‘The wax is applied— 

Ist. To prevent the waste of sap from the wound. 

2d. 'The too sudden drying of the wood, and 

3d. Exclusion of rain water from the cleft. 

Success in a measure depends on the exclusion 
of air and water. The object to be arrived at in 
the process of gra(lting is to bring the inner bark 
and the sap wood of the stalk and acion in nice 
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contact ;so that the ascending sap of the stalk 
will pass freely into the sap wood of the scion, and 
the descending sap of the scion, which has been 
elaborated, and prepared in the leaves, and which 
descends through the inner bark, to pass freely 
into the inner bark of the stock; this elaborated 
sap soon harden into wood, and covers and heals 
the wound. 

‘There are a great many modes of grafling prac- 
tised by professional nurserymen, but we will con- 
fine ourselves to one or two best adapted to the 

ractice of the nursery and orchard. 

Cleft grafting—is most readily performed and 
mostly practised. Cut off the stalk horizontally, 
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insure good crops of large fruit; it is however very 
productive if planted with care in yards and along 
lanes. The apricot requires a location similar to 
the plum, and will thrive wherever the plum can 
be cultivated with success. ‘The plum and apri- 
cots being thin ekinned fruits are more subject to 
the attacks of the curculio than others ; to prevent 
which, plant in yards and along lanes where the 
ground is rich and trampled, and where pigs and 
poultry can have free access in picking up the 
waste fruit. Where this cannot conveniently be 
done, they should be well shaken once or twice 
during the week, and cast to the hogs. The 
best location for the quince is a rich loam where it 





make the cleft through the centre, in this insert the | is continually moist, hence it is that it usually 
wedge, the scion is then formed in the shape of a} flourishes well by the sides of drains. A good 
wedge, taking precaution to make the inner side | loamy subsoil is of the greatest importance to the 
somewhat thinner than the outside, so that the| full developement of its fruit. 
bark of the stock will press on the outer bark of; If possible, particular care should be taken in 
the scion: shoulder it neatly, and insert carefully; selecting a suitable situation for the orchard, a good 
the shoulder is made to retain the graft in its pro-| level piece of land, if it be so located as to lie 
per place, and the better to enable a union to | a little descending to the southeast is to be preler- 
take place; for it will really be perceived that it; ed, as in that situation it will receive the warming 
has the additional chance of uniting on the face} influence of the sun in the spring, so congenial to 
of the stalk. ‘This process can be used in heading | the growth and maturing of the iruit. The quali- 
large trees in the orchard, as well as on smail, ty of the soil isthe next important consideration ; 
stocks in the nursery. arich mellow loam, with a clayey subsoil, will be 
Whip grafting is generally performed on small| found to answer most kinds of fruit. When 
nursery stocks, and is universally practised in the| obliged to plant trees on a sandy or gravelly soil, 
nurseries of Great Britain, France and Germany.| we would advise the experiment to be made, of 
It is performed by cutting off the stock at the) incorporating ditch or pond mud, with a small por- 
place selected, in a neat sloping manner, then | tion of lime or leached ashes, or clay in Jess quan- 
with a sharp budding knife from the smooth part, | tity with a suitable portion of compost manure 
next to the lowest part of the cut, shave off the| spread on to the depth of several inches, would 
bark and wood two inchesin length, beginning | be sufficient when apple and pear trees are to be 
at the bottom by drawing the heel of the knife cultivated. When cherry or plum trees are to be 
gently in the bark and gradually cutting deeper | grown, it is advised to cast on a euflicient quantity 
into the wood until the blade is drawn out atthe} of rich loam, &c. For plums, when it is practica- 
top. The graft is prepared by cutting it ina slop- | ble, perhaps a third part of marsh or pond mud 
ing manner in a reverse position, so that when| may be used with advantage to make the soil of 
placed on the cut of the stalk it forms a neat splice. | the proper depth. Where peach trees only are to 
When the graft is set, it is to be bound securely | be planted, a light dressing of compost, consisting 
with a stripe of cloth on which has been spread | of stable manure, ashes, and loam, will answer the 
some grafiing wax. The French and German | intended purpose. 
mode differs from the English in their never paring, An error which has been practised here to some 
off more of the stocks, however large, than the extent, is that of planting too far apart, thereby 
width of the scion requires. /exposing the trees tothe scorching rays of the 
Grafiing under the surface of the ground is very | summer sun, the fruit will always receive suffici- 
convenient to grow young trees inthe nursery ;,/ent warmth for ripening, if pruned regularly. 
the stocks are cut off a few inches below the sur- | rom 16 to IS feet is the best distance that can be 
face and the scions inserted. It is particularly | adopted in this latitude, they will be more durable 
adapted to the plum, cherry and apricot ; they , and thrifty, and when fully grown will shade the 
can all be easily propagated in this way. | ground, and thus protect the trunk. 
Planting.--The planting of fruit trees being| January and February are the proper months in 
for utility, every precaution should be used to for- | this climate for transplanting fruit trees ; the holes 
ward the intended purpose by the best means. | should be made from 8 to 4 leet in diameter and 2 
Care should be taken to give them a vigorous! feet in depth. Ifthe land is somewhat exhausted 
growth when young, in order to form a strong) fill up with good rich loam, or mould from the 
healthy subject ata future period. It being our| woods, a foot or more in depth—then place the tree 
object to cultivate the most approved kinds, it} in the centre of the hole, taking care to spread the 
should be borne in mind that they have attained | roots well, and not to place it more than two inches 
their bigh reputation in most instances from the| deeper than it stood in the nursery—fill in the 
greatest care and the best culture. ‘The cherry | finest and best mould on the roots-—the assistant 
and apple, when planted too deep, lose their ori- | gently shaking the tree to enable the fine mould to 
ginal roots, and are forced to throw out new roots | run in among tue roots and fibres. As the earth 
from the stem near the earth’s surface. The pear| rises about the tree, gently tread in until all is 
strikes root deeper for its support, and is most| level. Fix ina good stake, and tie it fast to the 
thrifiy and productive in good soil with moist| tree at the top, crossing the bandage between the 
clayey subsoil, and if ina situation not too much | tree and stake, to prevent the bark from being 
exposed will generally produce good crops of fruit.| rubbed. Itis advisable to have some straw put 
The plum requires rich and rather moist soil to| around the trees the first season, to prevent eva- 
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poration, this will be of inestimable service in the | 
event of drought. The ground about the trees 
should be keptclear of grass and weeds, and 1 
crops should be grown near the trees, peiatonee | 
deprive them of the warming influence of the sun, | 
and the surlace nutriment. The orchard grounds | 
should be made rich, and shouid be kept so, afier 
the trees arrive at a bearing siate. 

‘The following remarks, by Sayers, on the prun- | 
ing and formation of fruit trees, are so well ex- 
pressed, that we take great pieasure in giving | 
them a place. 

“'To form a tree properly it will require to be 
pruned and regulated when young, in order to | 


bring it into a proper shape and fruitfulness. Sup- | 


posing the tree to be two or three years from the | 
grait or bud, a head must be formed at the intended | 


height by heading itdown in the spring, to two or | 


three buds or eyes in each shoot that is near the 
crown, when the young shoots begin to grow ; 
they may be taken off to three or four in number 


of the healthiest, as they are intended to form the | 


tree. During the summer, the young shoots may | 
be cleaned olf any insects that may be detrimental 
tothem. Inthe following spring, the trees must 
be pruned in such a manner as to ‘form a regular | 
handsome head. It will be recollected that is the | 
proper time to form a handsome tree, as each | 


branch being formed from a common centre, draws | 
and they after- | 


sap in proportion to lis luxuriance ; 
wards form laterals or side shoots in proportion to 
their vigor; therefore it must be evident to every 
intelligent observer, that the formation of a tree in 


its infant state, is of the greatest importance. It | 


will be ofien seen that one shoot is more luxuriant | 
than another, which is owing to its being of a 
more succulent nature, and consequently draws a_ 
greater proportion of sap ; 
shoots to three or four eyes in the spring, the luxu- | 
riant will be divided into so many parts, ‘and bring | 
it on a balance with the other parts of the tree. 


This method may be continued for two or three | 


years, when the habit of the tree may be seen. | 
The port or habit of (ruit trees should be consider- | 
ed, as the laws of nature are not easily reversed | 
to any advantage, consequently they should be as | 
much as possible cherished; for Ly practical ob- 
servation, (which is always the best guide to per- 


fection) it will be seen that some grow ina pyra- | 
midal form, some conical, and others form a requ- | 


lar head of an even circumference at the bottom, 
and tapering on the top in the form of a dome. 
The first of these habits, the pyramid, is beauti- 
fully exemplified in some varieties of the cherry 
The second, 
generally represented in most kinds of apple trees 
—and the conical is often beautifully represented in 
the cherry and many kinds of pears when young, 

“Inthe art of pruning, the first thing to be at- 
tended to, is the portor habit of the tree, which 
should in all cases be kept in its natural order, by 
pruning in such a manner, as to encourage the 
most healthy parts of the tree. ‘The next thing to 
be attended to, is in procuring proper tools for the 
purpose, which should be of the best quality.” 

Your committee would further add, that the 
advantages of summer pruning should not be 


overlooked, as there is then a brisk circulation of 


sap, the wounds are speedily healed, and protected | 
by the foliage from the effects of the sun. In 
pruning it should be recollected that all shoots 


by heading down those | 
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which are amputated from the tree wh:ile young, 

heal better than when old, and that the shoots 
o should be so taken as to leave the wound on the 

tree in a sloping manner downwards, to let off the 
water freely. The experiment of summer pruning 
need only be made ona few trees, and the old 
| peaotee of winter pruning will be abandoned. 

In recommending varieties of fruits for cultiva- 

‘tion, we shall name such as have proved good, 
| -and which ripen at different times, and in the order 

in which they ripen. A list of all the good fruit 
collected by the Chairman of your committee 
'would swell this article toa tedious and useless 
length. 

Apples. —Sinclair’s vellow June, early harvest, 
sine qua non, summer Pearmain, summer pippin, 
| Miller’s aromatic, a native seedling variely, sum- 
mer seediing, from seed, by the chairman of the 
committee, King’s apple, produced by Mr, King 
of Spartanburg, fall pippin, English red streak, 
bullock pippin, bell flower, Cumberland spice, seek 
no further, Esopus Spitzenburg, Newtown pippin, 
flun’s fine green, French green, cartliorse, Co- 
_lumbia russeting, wine sap. 

The following apples are of the latest introduc- 
lion, among which are the new varieties that have 
| | been particularly noticed by the London Horticul- 
tural Society : also, the choicest new German va- 
rieties; described in the works of their most cele- 
brated writers. 

Ornsbrucker’s gros, rennette, saffron,Gravenstein, 
Emperor Alexander from Russia, spring grove cod- 
ling, and black coal, from London, goiden Harvey, 
court apple, or mile Carle, Revalesher red Reinette. 
Niemans rothe, : zimmetarliger, muntineski. 

Pears.—Ripening i in July and August. Karly 
Catherine, green Chissel, Bartlet, larze Portugal. 
Autumn pears, ripening in September. Seckel, 
| Doyenne Virgalien or St. Michaels, musk spice, 
Holland table. pear, swan’s egg, belle et bonne, 
| Buffum’s St. Ghislan, Moore’s pound. 

Late autumn pears, ripening in October. 
tumn bergamot, beurre bose, beurre diel, Flemish 
beauty, heath cot, Bleeker’s meadow. W inter 
pears beginning to ripen in October and Novem- 
ber. Burgomeester, Hongarian, English queen 
of pears, present royal des Naples, Cattilac Moore’s 
Merrimack, Passe Colmar, Colmar Sovereign, 
Easter beurre, Rose lench—Napolean—Echas- 
serie. 

Piums.— General Hand, Huling’s superb— Yel- 
low eve—red egg—blue egg—green gage, blue 

gage—prince’s—imperial white gage, Bolmer or 


Au- 


. Washington, damased Mageron, Quesche or Ger- 
forming the shape of the dome, is’ 


man prone, White prune, Corse’s largest purple, 
Duane’s purple, French, Reine Cloude—Bing- 
ham. 

Cherries. — May duke—early Kentisk—carnation 
white and red Bigareau—yellow Spanish Napo- 
leon Bigareau, black eagle—-Waterloo, Elton 
—Cumberland seedling—-Saml. Cline’s cherry. 
l’urne’s large red—Black mazard, elk horn. 

Apricots. ~~-Large peach, monstrous peach, 
orange Romane ling, Roman {ree carpentras, Dark 
musk, apricot of Noor and peach leaved purple, 
common plum. 

Nectarines.—Scarlet, Petersburg, aromatic Var- 
mish, Elruge. 

Peaches.—We shall not attempt to give a list 
of this delicious fruit, as there are eeveral esteemed 
, Varielies amongst us: the early varieties and the 
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heath Peach should be included in every coliection. 
Quince.—Portugal quince of superior flavor, 
large orange, large French and musk. — 
By selecting from each variety you will be ena- 
bled to make an excellent collection, which will) 


ive ¢ “cession of the most grateful, and at the | 
een : ARE yg . . | PETITION TO THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 
came time healthful delicacies and luxuries of | PP?I*1° 


ileal hesame time hasa powerlul; STATES, TO EQUALIZE THE RATE OF POST- 
ee re eS I lon | AGE ON NEWSPAPERS AND OTHER PERIO- 
influence in attracting men to their homes—an ia as 
this account every encouragement given to 10-| 
crease a taste of the kind, is additional security for) 7 the Senate and House of Representatives of 
domestic comfort and happiness. the United Siates : 
Wa. Summer, Chairman. | The petition o! the subscriber, the editor and 
| proprietor of the I*armers’ Register, respecilully 
showeth : 
| ‘That the rates of postage on periodical maga- 
|zines and on newspapers, as established by law 
and by usage, are so unequal, and so much high- 
For the Farmers’ Register. 


er on the former class of publications, as to ope- 
The apprehensions which prevailed, of war in| rate to their discouragement most injuriously, as 


Europe, are almost entirely dissipated by the re- | well «us unjustly. 


‘cents. The price of pork is not yet established— 
‘no droves having yet arrived from the west. =X. 


November 27, 1840. 
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cent intelligence from thence, and commercial ope- 
rations will no longer be affected by fears of that 
event. But while the pews is pacific, it is at the 
same time by no means favorable to the mercan- 
tile (and consequently to the agricultural) interest. 
The heavy drain of specie from England to the | 
continent had induced the bank to adopt, as it is | 
termed, ** very stringent measures,” and the scar- 
city of money was severely felt. Interest had 
been paid in London, on the very best securities, 
at the unusually high rates of 7 to § per cent. per 
annum. And while this state of things continues 
commerce must languish. 

Although the consumption of cotton is on a| 
larger scale than at any previous time, and al- 
though the reports of a diminished crop in this 
country had reached Europe, yet the price conti- 
nued very low, and little encouragement is held 








er distances, 


That the postage charged of newspapers (and 
all other periodicals, which by misconstruction of 
law are permitted improperly to pass through the 
mail as newspapers,) is ove cent per sheet for 
any distance within the state wherein published, 
or to any distance without the limits of the state, 
not exceeding 100 miles from the place of publi- 
cation, and one and a half cents to all greater dis- 
tances in other states; and on periodical pam- 
phlets or magazines, the charge is one and a half 


‘cents for ali distances not exceeding 100 miles, and 


two and a hall cents, even though within the same 
state in which the publication issues, for all @reat- 
‘These diflerent modes of assess- 
ment forbid any precise or accurate comparison of 
the amounts ; but on a general average there can 
be no question but that the postage charged on 
periodical magazines, per sheet, is at least double 


out to expect any material advance at an early | of that on newspapers ; and if estimated accord- 
day. The immense import from the United States | ing to the respective weighis or sizes of sheets, 
during the last season, and the accumulation of the postage paid on the former is six-lold greater 
both the raw material and of manufactured goods, | than that on newspapers of large (yet not the 
tends, with the scarcity of money, to produce this | largest) size now published. 

efleet. That, on the Farmers’ Register, an agricultu- 

The duty on flour had advanced in England to | ral magazine established and conducted by your 
14 shillings per barrel, and the price was 33s. duty | petitioner, the postage paid, on a general average, 
paid—price in bond 23s. The export from this|is more than $1000 for each 1000 copies of the 
country has consequently ceased. }annual publication; while large newspapers, if 

Kentucky stemmed tobacco is supplanting Vir- ‘distributed to like distances, are charged, in pro- 
ginia to such an extent, that the latter is in a | portion to weight, but one-sixth as much as the 
great measure unsaleable, but fine Virginia leaf, Farmers’ Register. Consequently, five-sixths of 
still retains favor. On the continent prices of low | the tax upon the latter is so much in excess, and 
qualities had declined. ‘that excess operates as so much discouragement 

New leaf tobacco sells at $5.75 to $7.25—lugs | to the publication, and to the same extent causes a 
3.75 to §.25. Supplies as yet are moderate, ex- | lessening of uselul eflects of the work, and ob- 
cept of loose, in which state a good deal is now structs its object, the improvement and benefit of 
brought to market. | agriculture. 

Cotton commands 8 to 94 cents—litile at either | That another discriminating burthen on maga- 
extreme. ‘The demand for our domestic goods | zines, and bounty to newspapers, is presented in 
has increased, and a large portion of the cotton the legal privilege of all copies of newspapers ex- 
crop of Virginia and North Carolina will be ma- changed between publishers being exempt from 
nufactured within those states. | postage, while that privilege is withheld from pe- 

The home supply of wheat is so inconsiderable | riodical magazines. ‘The amount of weight of 
that the article is now shipped from Baltimore to | untaxed papers thus added to the mail transporta- 
Richmond. ‘The quotations at the former place | tion, by the Iree use of this privilege, cannot be es- 
ire $0 to 98 cenis—at the latter 10010 110; and! timated; but itis certain that the addition thus 
nore for fine white. In Petersburg the mills are | made forms a very considerable proportion of the 
irequently idle for want of grain. whole amount of mail freight, and of the expense 

The price of flour is $43 to $5, in all our ex- | of the post-office department, and also increases 
porting markets, except for city mills. Corn 45; the unjust burihen on the publications to which the 
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bounty is denied, and which nevertheless pay | proaching session may operate to prevent a hear- 


otherwise _ see charges of the —— | ing as much as did the business of the last long 
pense of the post-office department, so far as de- | session, At any rate, the petition will be present- 
raved by the transportation of printed papers. 


That one effect of the unjust and impolitic dis- | C4 3 44, 80 far, the humble efforts of the petitioner 
Ciiimination between magazines and newspapers, used to induce the removal of the enormous in- 
serving, as it does, as a prohibitory tax on the for- | justice and bad policy which exists, and which 
mer class, and a protecting duty for the latter, has | preeses so injuriously upon every periodical publi- 
been to cause sundry monthly and other periodical | cation, other than newspapers, and those which, to 


magazines to assume eo much of the outward | ned abe ane 
Hist. 90? vy. evade the discri o ssume something 
form of newspapers, (though still altogether difler- | SRE SPT, SNe S 


ent in law and in fact,) as to pass for, and to be | like the form of newspapers, and are favored in 
charged as newspapers, by the misconstruction or | that evasion by the partial and palpably erroneous 
flavor of the post-oflice depariment. ‘Thus, every | construction of the post-office department. 
sera ee of a monthly magazine whe can obtain ~~ Aj] publishers of periodical pamphlets, on lite- 
this favor, thereby secures for his publication an | rature, science, or any of the useful arts, as well 
indirect bounty from government, equal in amount | oul ally j aS as SE, 
to the great existing difference of the rates of | 98 0” agriculture, are equally Interested in the ob- 
ostave iject of this petition; and it is probable that the 
ve. 


That the inducement to obtain the benefit of | excess of tax imposed on them by the existing un- 
this bounty is so great, that, if the present law and | just law, and incorrect and still more unjust usage, 


its construction remain unaltered, every agrieultu- over and above what newspapers would pay in 
ral, scientific and literary periodical, which has not | postage, amount to more than all the clear profit 
ulready been degraded in its mechanical execution | odd — atin thine ind 

and form of publication, by assuming the disguise | °" these publications. And though this tax Is le- 
ofa newspaper to secure this bounty, will be com- | vied upon, and paid by, the individual subscribers, 
pelled to make the change of form necessary for it is not the less at the cost and to the injury of 


that purpose; and thus, by a great sacrifice of the publication, as its amount just so much in- 

good appearance and of real value in such publi- | creases the expense to subscribers, and discou- 

cations, and to the lessening of their permanent) | hei ‘ecient meals millions) 

utility, the post-office department will lose even mgr nee Pere Saas Pe a ae 

ihe poor gain now derived from the discriminating | All subscribers to periodicals, also, me Payee 

and unjust burthen imposed on periodical maga- of this excess of postage, are interested individu- 

zines in pamphlet form. ; _ jally in having it reduced to fair and equal rates ; 
Phat your petitioner, neither for himself, nor for | and still more the community at large, who, by 

the great agricultural class to which he belongs, an 


which his publication aims to serve, asks for any | ine prenioleery bata af the tax, ves sonerted 
bounty or exclusive benefit ; but merely that euch | /rom a large portion of the benefits which might 
publications as his shall be placed on equal ground | be otherwise obtained fiom the circulation of ma- 
us to postage charges with others now more fa- | gazines. 


vored; and he respectiully submits to the consi-| ‘The petititioner, therefore, hopes that he will 
deration of your honorable body, whether, as a | not be permited to act alone in this matter, but be 
matter of governmental policy, it is proper that) Whine ale aay d inf ; 
every newspaper, of whatever character or ob- | §’engthened by the concurrence and inituence o 
ject, should be aided in its establishment and subse- | the mapy publishers who are alike interested in 
quent support by the bounty of receiving free ex- | the object, and by some of the many thousands 
change papers, and the more extended protection of of other persons who, as readers, and members of 


lower postage on all their issues, while other perio- | s)¢ community, have a still more important inte- 
dicals, designed to instructand toimprove, whether!) ‘epatne Sar ing Re 

in agriculture, in the aris, or in literature and | Fest 1 ERS: PORE, FAR. TG. 
science, shall be subjected to a tax operating either | 
as greatly discouraging, or altogether prohibiiory. 


=) 








Therelore, for the reasons set forth, your petition-| yworcrsTEeRr [oASS.] AGRICULTURAL §80- 
er prays for such modification of the post-office law, CIETY. 
as shall, on all periodical publications, whether 
newspapers or magazines, make the charges of | Froin the New Englaud Farmer. 
postage equal, according to their weights, or to | Report on fat cattle and milch cows. 
the extent of surface of sheets conveyed by mail.| The committee having attended to the duties 
All which is respectfully submitted. assigned them, beg leave to offer the following 
Epmunp Rurrin, | report : 


Editor and Proprietor of the Farmers’ Register, 


: The number of fat cattle offered for premiums 
Petersburg, Va. 


were ten, ViZ: 
By Gardner Wilson, of Leicester, one fat ox, 
[The foregoing petition was sent on last winter | weighing 2285 Ibs., six years old. 

to be presented to both houses of congress ; but | By Luke Baker, of Rutland, two fat oxen, 


the members of those bodies, and friends of the | Weighing, 2215 Ibs., the other 2285 Ibs., seven 


’ ae ar jyearsold, 
petition, to whom the presentation was entrusted, By Jedediah Estabrook, of Rutland, two fat 


thought it best to defer it, as no such matter could | oxen, weighing, one 2195 Ibs., the other 2125 Ibs. 


possibly be acted on, or even heard, during the | seven years old. 
last sesgion. Perhaps the shortness of the ap-| By L. & E. L. Barnard, of Worcester, three fat 
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oxen, one weighing 2580 |bs., one 2260 Ibs., and | The other cows exhibited did not come in com- 
one 1980; two of them eight years old, one seven | petition with those to whom premiums were award- 


years old. | ed, as they had not complied with the requisitions 
By Silas Dudley, of Mendon. two fat oxen, one | of the society. 


weighing 2350 lbs., the other 2100 Ibs. All of which is respectfully submitted, 

Also, one fat cow was offered for exhibition, by C. C. P. HastineGs, Chairman. 
John Boyd, of Shrewsbury, weighing 1790 Ibs. 
No premium is oflered by the society for fat cows. 
The cow exhibited by Mr. Boyd was a very fine 
animal, and he is entitled to the thanks of the com- | NATIONAL GALLERY OF MANUFACTURES AND 
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mittee for his public spirit in offering so good an AGRICULTURE, 
animal, without the prospect of pecuniary reward. 

The committee were highly gratified with the From the Baltimore Sun. 
exhibition of fat cattle, believing they will com- Patent Office, Nov. 20, 1840. 
pare well with all previous exhibitions, and great-| Notice is given that the hall in the new patent 


ly surpass many. They have awarded the first | office for the exhibition of manufactures, is now 
premium of $2), to Jedediah Estabrook, of Rut- completed. The hall is spacious, being 273 feet 
land, for his yellow ox. long, 63 feet wide, 30 feet high, and fire-proof. 
The second premium, of $15, to Luke Baker, of| Agents whose names are annexed, will receive 
Rutland, for his yellow ox. and forward, free of expense, articles which may 
And the third premium of $10 to Silas Dudley, | be deposited with them. ‘These articles will be 
of Mendon, an ox fattened under the care of Mr. | classified and arranged for exhibition, and the 
Oliver B. Everett, well known in that section of | name and address of the manulacturer (with the 
the country for his skill and fidelity in this impor- | prices when desired) will be carefully aflixed. 








tant branch of the farming interest. few, it is presumed, will neglect to improve the 
‘The number of milch cows offered for premiums | Opportunity now presented of contributing their 
were seven, and one for exhibition only. ,choicest specimens to the national gallery of 


One by Matthew Connel, of Leicester, 6 years old. | American manufactures, where thousands who 
«© Geo. Ainsworth, Worchesier, 3iast spring. | visit the seat of government will witness with 
© ~~ Joseph Slayton, Brookfield, 7 years old. | pleasure the progress of the arts in these United 


6 W, Blanchard, Charlton, 7 years old. | States. 

« « T, B. Katon, Worcester, 4 years old. | If fairs, in limited sections of our country, have 
« 6 Daniel H. Fitch, Leicester. -excited interest, what must be the attractions of 
«“ & James Leach, Southborough. a national exhibition, enriched by daily additions. 


The cow offered for exhibition, was owned by| ‘The agriculturist may be gratified to learn, that 
J. P. Cushing, of Watertown, imported from Eng- | commodious rooms are provided for the exhibition 
land in 1836, of the Ayrshire breed, called the | of agricultural implements, and also for the recep- 
Venus, and deservedly so, as she was a beautiful | tion of seeds for exhibition or distribution. 
specimen of that fine breed of cattle; and the! ‘The commissioner of patents, being authorized 
committee and society are highly gratified at the | to collect agricultural statistics, avails himself of 
interest taken in our shows, by distinguished agri- | this opportunity to solicit information of the condi- 
culturists, in other sections of the state, and are | tion and character of the crops in the several sec- 
particularly obligated to Mr. Cushing, who has | tions of the country. ‘These data will aid him ino 
made the society a ep!endid donation of a bull, of | presenting, with his annual report, the aggregate 
the Ayrshire breed. {amount of products of the soil, and it is hoped 

The first premium of $15, was awarded to | that the public may be guarded in some measure 
Wm. Blanchard of Charlton, for the best milch | from the evils of monopoly, by showing how the 
cow. From the 17th to the 27th of June, she | scarcity in one portion of the land may be supplied 
gave twenty quarts of milk per day, and made | from the surplus in another. 

17 Ibs. during that period. From the 10th tothe; Names of agents who will receive and forward 
20th of September she gave 15 quarts of milk per | packages for the patent office. Collectors of the 
day, and made 114 Ibs. of butter. The cow caived | customs at Portsmouth, N. H., Portland, Me., 
on the 26th of April, and the cali’ was elaugh-| Burlington, Vt., Providence, R. I., Philadelphia, 
tered the 9ih of June,—the calf’ weighed 110 Ibs. | Baltimore, Richmond, Charleston, Savannah, N. 
—the skin, 153 Ibs. Orleans, Detriot. Buffalo, Cleveland. Surveyors 

The second premium of $10, was awarded to | of the customs-- Hartford, Ct., St. Louis, Pittsburg, 
Thomas B. Eaton, of Worcester. From the 17th | Cincinnati, Louisville; R. H. Eddy, Boston, 
to the 27th June, she averaged 16 quarts of milk | Mass.; David Gardiner, (custom house) New 





per day, weighing about 43 lbs. From the 10th York. flenry L. ELLsworti, 
to the 20th of September, 11 quarts of milk, Mr. Commissioner of Patents. 


Eaton states, ‘That since the middle of May,| Kditors are very respectfully requested to give 
I have sold 1478 quarts of milk, and supplied my | the above an insertion in. their papers. 
family, of from 8 to 10 in number, with milk and 





cream,” | 
The third premium of $8, was awarded to| 
Dana H. Fitch, of Leicester. Mr. Fitch made ALDERNEY COWS, 


in three weeks in June 334 Ibs. of butter from his 
cow, besides using 3 pints of new milk and some , From the New England Farmer. 

cream perday. In three weeks in September he| Froma highly respected friend in Providence, 
made 21 Ibs.9 oz. of butter. From the second of! we have received some inquiries respecting this 


June to the present time, he has made irom this, breed of cows, and whether they are best suited 
cow 148 Ibs. of butter. 
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for beefor milk. 
They are smallin size and generally inferior in 
shape and appearance, and seldom exbibit much 
thrift. They are not to be chosen Jor beef. They 
are not remarkable for giving great quantities of 
milk, but they are remarkable for giving milk of 
extraordinary richness ; and persons in England | 
and this country keep them for the sake of the rich 
cream for their tabies. ‘They are in general ol a 
jight red or agray don or fawn color, with small 
aud crooked horns. Reuben Haines, of German- 
town, Penn., in 1823, says—* I have now a little 
full bred Alderney cow, reared on my farm, which 
will be only four years old next harvest. She had _ 
her third call on the first of last month; and on the | 
nineteenth we had rather more than ten pounds of 
delicious butter from twelve quarts of her cream, 
obtained from fourteen milkings ; that is, in one | 
week. Her only food through the winter has been | 
good hay and brewers’ grains—the latter article 
well known to be useful in promoting the secretion 
of milk, but not increasing the quantity or improv- 
ing the quality of the butter. One remarkable 
property of the cream of the Alderney cow is, the 
readiness with which itis converted into butter.” 
John Lawrence says, that ‘‘an Alderney cow 


| 
| 
| 


| 





We have seen several of them. | 


——_ 





A 


that had strayed on the premises of a friend of his, 
and remained there three weeks, made nineteen 
pounds of butter e2ch week, and the fact was held 
so extraordinary, as to be thought worthy of a 
memorandum in the parish books.” (farmers’ 
Series. ) 

They are originally from Normandy, in France; 
and are said, when dried off, to fatten with great 
ease. They are constantly imported into England, 
being admired for the properties to which we have 
above referred; but some disappointment has occa- 
sionally occurred, for the true reason that the pas- 
turage in England is not so good as in their native 
land. Like all other anima!s from whom we are 
to look for any thing valuable, they require liberal 
feeding and the best care. We must not expect 


_impossibilities. We remember very well a friend’s 


having purchased a cow from atown abounding in 
the richest pausturage ; and upon taking her to his 
own inferior pastures she fell very much short of 
the yield which he had been informed she had been 
accustomed to give. He complained to the seller 
of the cow thatshe had not fulfilled his recommen- 
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